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The Collection oe Mr. John Jacob Astok. 




A C I T Y palace made 

dreamy and languid 
with luxury, like 
the stately pleasure 
dome of Kubla 
Khan, filled with 
the scent of con- 
servatory flowers 
and wrapped in the 
silken ease of hang- 
ings and draperies, 
softened in winter 
with currents of 

C. LOUIS MULLER. r i 

perfumed warmth, 

ALrTKOH OF ‘"’CALLINO THB ROLL OF THE CONDEHNSIJ,'^ ^ 

FROM A SKETCH BY E» LiFHAKT. aod shroudcd i n 

summer with the 

aristocratic Pia/i ppie tapi^ere of Holland furniture-covers, such 
is the shrine of a collection w'hich includes a few of the gem- 
pictures of the nineteenth century. 

I he Death of Caesar'* (5x3 feet) might be selected, with 
his picture of gladiators saluting the emperor, as the highest 
limit of M. Gerome's style. A truly surprising power of 
Vou II. 



composition makes even the empty places and unfilled lines 
of the architecture conduce to the effect, ^ — so that no part of 
the canvas is more interesting than the rows of seats emptied 
of their spectators, and pointing horribly by their curved lines 
to the dead thing in the centre; or than the bared mosaic floor, 
lately peopled with kneeling suppliants, now littered with their 
petitions, tracked witli blood, and chilling with its coldness a 
fast-stiffening corpse* Of such extreme beauty are the ar- 
rangements of lines in this picture, so intelligent and skillful 
is the imaginary restoration of the old atna, where Caesar's 
murder was committed, that tlie mere architecture and light- 
ing of the scene would constitute an admirable picture. Simi- 
larly, in the painting of the gladiators, the selection of a point 
of view, the regular and noble lines of circus seats and 
swaying awning, with the placing of the masses of figures, 
makes a supremely fine effect witliout considering the group 
of fighters. Both pictures, in the revelation of large and 
solemn planes of architecture, have much of the charm of a 
well-balanced landscape: the spaces seem broad, like landscape 
spaces, and the concentric and focusing lines remind us of 
similar ones we often see in hill forms. When this astonishing 
ability in composing tlie background or field of his incident is 
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comprehended, we turn to Gerome’s "Caesar" with renewed 
interest in the figures; and we find that while the scenic 
setting itself is full of distinction and what is called style, an 
equal sense of selection and dramatic nobility marks the 
personages. The conspirators collect in a snowy group, in 
their white togas, the mass of their forms being as well un- 
derstood in its rounded completeness as the individual figures 
are understood in their statuesque and separable aspect In 
front lies the dead Csesan We see in the disposition of the 
arm and toga a reminder of the historic incident of muffling 
up the face to die. The success of foreshortening, by wliich 
he is made to lie flat on the ground, is perhaps superior to any 
previous solution of such a problem in art; most accurately 



nearest the dictators seat, are affixed the prows of vessels 
captured in Caesar s naval conflicts ; the room is filled with the 
legend of his prowess, and from every column hang the wolf- 
skin coats of the German warriors, the spears of the Britons, 
or the round shields of the Gauls, Thus in the midst of the 
tale of his triumphs is great Julius defeated. Every picture so 
complicated as this has many aspects in which to be studied, 
among which is the decorative aspect; this in the present 
picture is singularly fine: the shading from the darkened 
corners to the burst of light in the middle of the scene, and 
then the placing, against this illuminated focus of the com- 
position, of the still brighter group of conspirators in white, 
is managed in a perfect inspiration of felicity. The massing 




THE DEATH OF C^SAR, 

of a BKirrcK mon t«k okigixal. painting by j. l, g&komb. 



docs the plane of this figure coincide with the plane of the 
pavement. The conspirators pause, before retiring in the 
wake of the frightened senate, to repeat the oath that binds 
them together and from which they will only be released in 
death at Philippi. Brutus goes out last; Cassius turns to him 
to brandish his sword and vow the destruction of imperialism, 
Casca is recognized , by his short tunic and bare leg. In the 
background, stunned and dazed, sits a spell -bound senator, a 
gross Roman magnate, who, like Antony, sees only grief and 
misfortune in the undoing of Caesar. The slain dictator falls 
from his overturned curule chair, placed between the effigies 
of Pompey and Roma-Minerva, The Pompey is not a copy 
of the statue in the Spada palace, so called correctly or not. 
It seems to me improbable that the Spada Pompey is the 
statue by which Csesar fell, it being at least doubtful whether 
Pompey could have been carved in CiEsar’s lifetime in Rome 
as holding the globe of empire. In front of the chair of state 
is the seat of the clerk; beside it, the cis/a of petitions, whose 
reading has been interrupted by the murder. On the wall, 



of the two crowds — the alarmed senators and the pausing 
conspirators — is so done as to give that sense of groups moving 
by a wave of impulse, which, when it can be managed in a 
picture, adds such nobility and sense of art. So should the 
populace of a great drama be managed on the stage; so 
should a great picture be conceived. The science, the con- 
cealed skill, of this composition is so powerful that we can 
wander through all the recesses of those columns, through all 
the ranks of those seats, without finding a line, an object, an 
arrangement, that docs not assist the general effect The 
device of placing the dead body in the immediate foreground, 
separated by a space of vacant ground from the populace of 
the picture, so as to be all alone with the spectator, has a 
most ghastly and thrilling result on the nerves. Geronie has 
repeated the stratagem in his “Execution of Ney." Then 
there is the selection of a particular part of the perspective of 
the building, so that the curved lines included are led con- 
spicuously to the focus of the event; the balancing of the 
overthrown seat of magistracy with the overthrown senatorial 
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seat opposite; the swaying mass of fugitives in shadow under 
the portico, relieving the white nearer figures still more bril- 
liantly than the arcliitecture alone would do. The placing of 
the blood-stained Pompey almost out of the picture, and in 
deepest shadow, gives the avenged rival of Caesar a most fatal 
and oracular aspect. Many other remarks are suggested by 
this picture, surely one of the most conspicuously successful 
yet designed in the way of a restoration of history, at once 
poetical and probable, but it is unnecessary to say more. 
Science, archieology, the dictates of a sound, cool taste, and, 
what is most necessary here, a sense of how to be impressive 



The apparatus of the never-dying fire is seen in the fore- 
ground— the bronze tripod forming the inextinguishable hearth, 
the pan of coals, the tongs, the fan of sparterie or mat-work to 
stimulate the flames. The chief priestess, veiled and wreathed, 
pours libations into the*fire;.witii a &impulum; at her side an 
officiating vestal reads the liturgy of the goddess from a scroll 
of parchment Two priestesses of superior dignity sit in front, 
furnished with rich chairs and footstools; probably it will be 
their task to watch the eternal flame through the hours of the 
night now closing, with the penalty of death if their slumber- 
ing should allow the embers to expire. The novices stand 




SACRED CONCERT. 
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with an original tragic invention, unite to make it a nineteenth 
century master-work* The painter’s care of it, his nursing of 
it, his deliberation over the great dramatic idea which had 
occurred to him, were most conscientious* He took the pains 
to design and paint the Caesar life size, and the large study is 
also in this country, having been already described and illus- 
trated in the first article of this work — that on the Corcoran 
Gallery* 

Hector Le Roux, whose scene of a Funeral in the 
Columbarium'* was selected to grace the national collection 
of the Luxembourg Gallery, is represented in the gallery of 
Mr. J, J, Astor by "The School of Vestals" (10x5 feet.) This 
large canvas was exhibited in the Salon of 1880. We are 
introduced into the temple of Vesta, already the great patron- 
ess of the future site of Rome, before the impiety of the 
mother of Romulus, herself a princess-priestess of the deity. 



around, with tlidr mantles worn veil-fashion over their heads. 
One of the circular niches peculiar to Roman architecture as 
distinguished from Grecian, occupies the background, inscribed 
with the great names of the Alban land* The usual statu- 
esque and somewhat mannered elegance peculiar to Le Roux s 
classical women accentuates the various figures of this com- 
position, A serene ideal dignity characterizes them* How 
different from the aspect of real life seen in Genome’s furious 
vestals of the "PoIHce Verso!" 

The Commendatore E. Pagliano is author of the vivacious 
picture "Examining the Legacy." The subject is that of 
the first plate of Hogarth’s “Rake’s Progress," The funeral 
is over, and the heirs, without the slighte*st pretence of 
affliction, are excavating the walls, the corners, the chests. 
High ladders are introduced to lower the family portraits. A 
connoisseur and his wife, now examining one of these canvases, 
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liave entered by the door in the background, and, as well as 
the bookworm by the screen, who has found a trophy of a lot 
of old Venice editions, are dressed in the style of 1820, 
Meanwhile the belles in the front of the picture have taken 
some Watteau costumes of the previous century, and are 
trying them on and laughing at each other, holding up the 
brocades from the dusty floor, A pretty girl in the middle 
has assumed a hat and robe of her grandmother, and practices 
the step of the minuet de ia conr. Another, in laced morning- 
dress of her own period, sprawls on the sofa, full of interest in 
the exhibition, and points out to a mincing beauty in skirt and 
sleeves too long for her, the strange effect of the antique 
flowered jupes, so ready to expand Into cheeses,'^ and 



Prussian war, is **The Rival Confessors” (24 x 18 inches,) a 
canvas of 1S69. A church is being lighted up, as to its altar, 
by the Benedictine monk, in his white frock, who acts as 
sacristan; and two confessors of the same order sit in readiness 
to receive the avowals of the faithful. One is austere, grim, 
brutal, and his bust as it is niched in his confessional re- 
sembles that of one of the more ferocious Roman emperors, 
with the same capacity for indefinite resources of ill-temper. 
The other ts a simple rotundity of benevolence, a rotundity 
"Svith good capon lined” which almosts bursts out of the 
confessional; his sleek chops shine with good-nature, and his 
bald head seems to wear a beneficent halo* He is thronged 
with penitents, of a rough-and-ready order, who have probably 




THE OLD AGE OF A PRINCE. 
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needing the rotundity of the hoop to do themselves justice. 
Near the front is an antique, magnificently-sculptured chest 
When we open it, shall we find the skeleton of Ginevra? No, 
the lifting of the lid simply reveals the coronet and escutcheon 
painted on the inside, and a plethora of mixed objects quickly 
overflowing upon the boards. Silver salvers, tambour- laces, 
swords, buckled shoes, and embroidered court-suits pour from 
it, and fill the foreground. It hardly enters the heads of these 
gay damsels that some day they tliemselves will be represented 
only in the family portraits, and their dresses seem old and 
absurd to triflers yet to come* Meanwhile the garments of 
the dead beauties— themselves the corpses of vanished modes — 
come out into the sunshine once more and try to glitter with 
their dull bullion broideries, as the pretty triflers whirl them 
over the floor, the mouldering robes in the clasp of the living 
coquettes, in a sort of ''dance of death.” 

One of the later pictures of the regretted young Spanish 
painter, Eduardo Zamacols, who died during the Franco- 



brought enough sins into the church to justify his relief-giving 
powers; if they were sinless, they might go without fear to 
the sterner confessor. It is a Roman church, as is evident 
from the Raphael ornaments with which the pilasters are 
carved, from the footmen of cardinals lounging at the altar, 
and from the campagna dresses of these unscrupulous penitents. 
The men's sandals and thong-bound legs, their brigand hats 
and Roman cloaks, make effective figures of them, fit for the 
banditti of Fra Diavolo: beside them the girls, in charming 
contadina costume, or with the veil of the bourgeoise drawn 
over the head, kneel also on the floor, very little troubled 
about the sins of which they mean to relieve their conscience. 
A peasant-girl bends at the usual place aside of the con- 
fessional, a gray grandfather has dragged his withered old 
marrowbones directly in front, and over the whole heterogeny 
the good father waves his rod like a staff of blessing, as if he 
would like to include t(fl>e ct orbe in his easy benediction. To 
set the seal on his acceptability, a gushing ray of sunshine 
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comes down through the panes in white rcfiilgency (stained 
glass is not characteristic of Rome) and wraps the whole 
bundle of priest and kneelers in one huge glory. Meanwhile 
the cruel head and strong claws of the neglected confessor 
appear at his aperture, like those of a vicious earth-spider in 
his den. Zaniacois, as is his habit, has given the full force of 
his technic to this anecdote. It is for painters of the Spanish 
race to select some sardonic jest, some conceit hardly more 
important than the jokes of tlie comic journal, and lavish upon 
their delineation the full resources of the marvelous palettes 
they inherit from Ribera and Velasquez. The slight incon- 
gruity which strikes us in Spanish subjecTinatter and Spanish 



two figures in red contrast with some violence with the general 
scheme of tlie white robes. The youthful piano-player, with 
refined and dTeminatc boyish visage under his skull cap — the 
very face found often in Italian choirs — and with modern 
fashionable trowsers and boots escaping from the ecclesia.stical 
robes to press the pedal— is a type that must have been 
studied in the very arcana and Holy of Holies of sacred 
viriiiositi\ The place represented is a most luxurious modern 
sacristy, hung with tapestries and Venice glasses, and adorned 
with elegant columns of variegated marble. This picture, it 
must be repeated, is remarkably well painted; yet it maybe 
confessed it rides into fame on the shoulders of Vibert’s 
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depth of treatment is the ver>^ sign-manual of the national 
school. 

Vibert's “ Sacred Concert'' represents the musical exercises 
of monks in a monastery. In this picture there is no trace 
of the artist’s occasional levity. It is a serious, yet genial, 
sympathetic study of the realities of monastic life. In his 
most finished and precise style Vibert represents a young 
musical lay-brother sitting at an upright piaao^ whose modem 
form compares strangely with the habits of all the company, 
unchanged for centuries; a choir-leader with violin, a patri- 
archal old gray-beard, who shows fine earnestness as he sits 
beating with his bow and looking warningly at the bass voices 
immediately in front of him; a row of singers in wliite 
Henedictine or Cicerstian frock.s, ranging from tall, weedy 
tenors to square-built bassos. Tlie tallest tenor and the bass 
hold sheets of music, and the rest look over their shoulders 
amicably. A stout bass-viol player in the foreground, wlio 
like the adolescent accompanist on tlie piano is dressed in the 
red of some one of the many educational orders in Rome, 
bends to look at the music set up over the key-board. These 



iacetious subjects. It is good, but it is without the golden 
glamour of magical technic that in some pictures partakes of 
legerdemain and astonishes the critic into being an engine of 
an artist’s fame; it is a fine picture, among the Steinheils and 
Heilbuths and others who paint somewhat similarly; but if 
Vibert always labored with such praiseworthy lack of the 
sensational, few would liave heard of Vibert. 

Rossi, a young Italian living at Paris, and known among 
the Pohemian summer excursionists to Barbizon or the sea- 
side as one of the gayest and handsomest of summer com- 
panions, follows the rococo side of Fortuny's style. Among 
his bright and flashing works one of the most elaborate is 
the ‘*01d Age of a Prince" (3)4x2 feet) It is the frivolous 
princclet of the Italian principalities of the eighteenth centurjv 
such as wc find portrayed in the confessions of Rousseau 
and the memoirs of Casanova, and of whom the surviving 
representative is the petty prince of Monaco, satirized in 
Radagiis. To amuse this dignified and worthy sovereign 
in his contemplative seventieth year, and elevate his thoughts 
to the near proximity of death, a pair of ballet-dancers have 
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been brought into court. One is dressed as a Watteau shep- 
herd, one as a shepherdess, but both arc girls. With the 
thoughtful business-like expression of their trade they begin 
to execute pirouettes slowly on their high heels. The pretty 
painted ladies, the cavaliers, the aged complaisant husbands, 
the attentive cicisdeos, gather to admire on each side of the 



school of painting comport well with the expression of the 
scene. 

J, E. Saintin's “Distraction*' shows a young lady in the 
voluminous white flounces of a muslin morning-robe, in 
which she quite buries her feet as she “cuddles** up on a 
lounge, in front of her Psyche-glass, The mirror gives back 




riQURES FROM -THE BAPTISM," 

FAC-51M1LK OF A SKETCH FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING EV F. If. KAEMMERBF. 



royal dais, on whose lower step sits the childish inheritor of 
the throne, a frail boy of twelve, already dead to every 
excitement and become a mere passive recipient of sensations. 
This healthy and pure incident is carried on in the glittering 
silk coats and flowered brocades of the Figaro period, and the 
background is one of the rainbow palace-interiors of degener- 
ate Italy. With a light, tolerant touch the painter emphasizes 
his lesson— the close of life and the business of life, here 
understood to be tlie extraction of the last drop of pleasure 
and sensuality which jaded nerves and debilitated sense can be I 
made to yield. The butterfly colors of the Spanish- Roman ^ 



a repetition of her face, almost as distinct as the original, but 
vie%ved in another aspect. Her countenance is beautiful and 
deeply thoughtful, and the onlooker may speculate on a little 
paradox often noticed in real life, the seeming difference in 
expression between a real face and its reflection in the glass. 
The trifles of a rich boudoir are prettily scattered around the 
artist's delicate vision of a nineteenth century day-dream. 

Kaemmerer, even in other pictures besides the “J^aptism" 
(2x3^ feet,) has got a peculiar and delicious effect out of 
subjects dressed ofT in the frivolous Diyectoire fashions, by 
no longer depicting, as other painters of the picturesque have 
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done, merely vapid or affected or fashion-plate emotions in 
these dresses consecrated to all extravagance, but by taking, 
on the contrary, the tenderest and holiest feelings known to the 
heart and with the contrast of this flighty costume giving 
additional piquancy to their purity* Both in the "Wedding” 
and in the present “Baptism" picture he has displayed subjects 



railings cling the lively throngs of street- Arabs, whom a 
pretty girl %vith a bag In her hand is gratifying with the 
traditional sugar-plums, always going with the baptismal 
ceremony. M* Kaemmerer certainly has the peculiar incom- 
municable instinct of dramatic expression* In this group 
of a proud and tender mother, a father full of curiosity 




DISTRACTION. 
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of ineffable tenderness, with the mad caparison that only 
seems suitable for opera-bouffe. In our baptismal scene, 
there is the inimitable mother-look in the eyes of the girlish 
matron, as she turns them upon the small embodiment of 
humanity in the arms of the proud Norman-capped nurse* 
The scale of feeling is skillfully toned off to indifference and 
worldhness in the other figures descending from the portal. 
The church-entrance, whose steps are covered with tapestr\% 
may be that of St Roch, which the First Consul has recently 
stained with the blood of his own fellow-citizens. At the 



and spirit of investigation about the wonderful fact he has 
unknowingly introduced into the world, a gay and sturdy 
professional nurse, conscious of having supplied the hydraulic 
power by which the new mechanism is kept going, a pretty 
.sister ardently scattering comfits like a Greek Ceres, a pinched 
sharp-nosed grandmother, a grandfather proud of his Semie 
and of being a true old dandy of the Directoire, all the people 
are doing just what they would naturally do, and a tide of life 
resuscitated from a by-gone past— a powerful anachronism by 
which the century’s beginning is actually made to live again 
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at the century s close — ^imprcss the spectator of the picture 
with astonishment and conviction. 




THE KmTTER. 

FA€-iltM1Li: OP A SKKTCK PKOH THE ftRIGIMAr. PAINTING »V W, EOUGtJHKEAU. 

Emile Vernier contributes to Mr, Astor's collection his 
large picture from the Salon of 1880, ''The Sale of Shell-Fish 
at St. Waast, La Hogue, Manche,” (9x5 feet.) A cloudy 
firmament, speckled with the forms of circling sea-birds, 
hangs low over the ‘'vase'^ or mod of a flat salt shore. Little 
shallow rills and channels of the sea vein the whole perspec- 
tive of the beach, and among the ooze and brine, literally 
tinted with washes of water-color to match the scene, stray 
the figures of stooping wooden-shod women, collecting the 
mussels and oysters, like our American cl am -gatherers in 
every appearance but that of sex. A peasant has driven a 
slimy horse attached to a slimy two-wheeled wagon down to 
the edge of the ocean, and into this the women load their 
damp treasure* This broad landscape is distinguished by a 
very forcible and very gloomy truth to nature, and the easy 
definitive manner in which the planes of flat distance are 
distinguished all the way out to a prodigiously distant horizon 
bespeaks the master-hand* 

"Drilling,*’ or " L*Exercise'' {3x2 feet,) appears on page 
12 of this article in M. Frere's preparatory sketclu The 
painting was contributed to the Salon of 1880. A school of 
thirty or forty boys, from six to twelve years of age, is being 
drilled in musket-exercise by a stout military officer, whose 
adult gun contrasts with the juvenile-looking toy^guns of the 
children. In this daylight scene, which repeats as nearly as 
I can remember it the village square of Hcouen, M* Frere 
forsakes for the time those beautiful cottage interiors, which 
he knows how to deepen with such lovely shadows* Here all 
is gay with sunshine and crisp with definition. In classical 



fable, the three sisters passed to each other the infallible eye, 
for successive use: M* Frere has chosen to borrow, for the 
purposes of this composition, not the eye of the Graiae, but 
that sharp discerning lens which M. Detail le wears beneath 
his eyebrow* It must be said that he makes capital use of 
his seldom-employed utensil The daylight impression is 
vivid and frank and bold. 

Bonnat's "Non Piangere" or "Don’t Cry" (3^x5 feet) is 
one of those groups of little models from the Spanish Stairs 
which occurred rather abundantly to his fancy while he directed 
the French art-college at Rome, An artist of M. Bonnat's 
aims and views of technic has no need to go far for his topic; 
the invention of scenes, the investigation of history, the taste 
and tact of composition, lie always puts aside as if they were 
no part of painting. To pose a model before him, to deliver 
witli athletic force every fact of light-and-shade and every 
modification of color, to model his forms so really that 
sculpture itself shall have no advantage over him in point 
of solidity and saliency, such are the tasks he sets himself, 
and such the limitations within which he obtains a sufficing 
degree of success; when his task is turned out and delivered, 
a new tangible fact, an abiding solidity, has been added to the 
world’s riches. The "Non Piangere" is a group painted in 
his better manner. The relief, the degree of Iiardness, of 
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every texture, is accounted for witli unspeakable accuracy and 
force of delivery. The eye with ease passe.s quite around 
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these figures, tender and pulpy in texture, mighty in realization 
and permanence. The subject is, as usual, unimportant; we 
simply surprise a common studio dilemma. One of the vaga- 
bond families who live by sitting as models, and infest the 
Piazza di Spagna with their picturesque laziness and tawdry 
theatrical costumes, have sent into the atelier a delegation of 
two; the youngest, a pretty girbinfant, has not yet learned to 
sit; bashful, timid, betraying in every limb the pretty awkward- 
ness of childhood when taken at disadvantage, she stands 
like an image, while the task of her education for business is 
assumed by a little brother, hardly older, but already drilled 
in his avocation: this callow professor arranges her limbs, 
kneels at her side to establish her equilibrium, and neatly 
administers the advice and encouragement proper to develop 
her into an accomplished model. Directly they will both be 
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a posture, no work of art ever created could well exceed her 
simple grace, the balance of curves in the two sides of her 
figure, the firmness of the plant on the feet, the delicate draw- 
ing of her little bunch of flying fingers. The inherent charac- 
ter of Bouguereau's style, as if the canvas had been scraped 
all over with a piece of glass, and then waxed like a bit of 
Queen Anne furniture, alone detracts from the impression of 
charm wdiich the picture ought to convey. This painting— a 
worthy member of the family of Bouguereau's life-size figures 
— was executed in 1874. 

Charles- Louis Mullers “Last Roll-Call of the Reign of 
Terror" {94x51 inches) is a conception executed in 1850, In 
that year the exposure in the Salon of the artist's original 
delineation of the scene, soon bought by the Government for 
the Luxembourg collection, (whence it has been but lately 
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ready to pose, but the artist has conceived the idea of making 
capital out of their very unpreparedness, and has snatched a 
masterpiece out of their period of unfitness. In his picture, 
which might be called “The Uneducated Model ” he has made 
a success out of the awkward uncouthness of his sitters, and 
while they think they arc keeping him waiting, he is achieving 
a study which adds to his renown. 

**The Knitting-Girl" or “La Tricoteuse” (3x4^ feet) is 
a life-size study of one of Bouguereau's favorite classic-faced 
children; this little rustic has no shoes, but with peasant 
inconsistency she is furnished with a warm and needless head- 
wrap. Her past stretches behind her, in the form of a 
winding hillside path which she has traversed: sent witli a 
message to some toiling father or brother in the fields, she 
pauses a moment in the shade of some foliage, and stands 
with a blossom at her right hand and a thistle-thorn on her 
left, contemplating her little narrow future wdth pain and 
pleasure on either side. Her small mechanical fingers continue 
their soft and downy manufacture, but she is thinking of any- 
thing else, and looks up into the spectator's eyes with an 
expression of gentle, appealing perplexity. Taken simply as 



removed,) excited the most ardent admiration. The American 
replica was bought, in 1862, for $1800, by Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston, at one of Goupil's auction-sales, and sold by him 
to Mr. Astor, in 1S76, for $8200. Long displayed in the 
Luxembourg coUection, opposite Couture's “Decadence," this 
picture is as well known to traveling Americans as any tiling 
in Europe. The present composition is the grand effort of 
Muller's life; since its production he has confined himself 
to simpler themes, such as the “Charlotte Corday,” in the 
Corcoran, already illustrated in this work, or the Mother and 
Daughter” feet) in the present collection. The 

highest criticism can never be quite satisfied with such a 
picture, — ^the hastiest head sketched by Velasquez or by 
Rembrandt is worth almost infinitely more than this tableau 
of a tragedy fifth -act, where the poet Chenier is arranged in an 
attitude exactly in the middle, and various disrupting family 
groups roll their eyes to heaven in each corner. There are 
nobler ways of grouping and distributing a composition, as 
Van der Heist proves in the “ Drapers," and Hals in the “ Peace 
of Munster:" there are lovelier schemes for distributing color 
over a crowd, as Veronese shows in his “ Cana" and Velasquez 
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in his Spinners,” There are more real transcripts of human 
emotion up and down in art, as witness Rembrandt's crowds 
of misery, or Tintoretto's various scenes of passion. But 
though the modern artist may have gone along through the 
traditions of his trade, merely picking up with frugal patience 
the attitudes, the effects, the colors, the emotions, which the 
greater masters have rejected as unworthy, yet we are con- 
strained to admit that in his picture M. Muller has arranged 
a great crowd without confusion and in natural groupings of 
extreme variety ; that he has told witli pow'er the tale of horror 
and suspense; that his scheme of color is frank, natural and 
restrained, without gaudiness on the one hand and without 
more than a slight tendency to opacity on the other* Tlie 
tendency to attitudinize — that besetting vice of the French in 
art — does not here reach the dismal stalking and posturing 
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known in their more classical school; the emotions repre* 
sented are very human, very real, and if there is not in the 
picture a single female head that the world will select for a 
Muse of Grief, a single hero who might stand for the Leonidas 
of feudal faithfulness, there is an impressive play of emotion 
over the whole gamut from distress to despair which excites 
warm and lively sympathy. 

The scene represents the close, warm, crowded prison of 
the Conciergerie, on the 8th Thermidor, 1794. On that awful 
July day, while Robespierre is delivering at the Convention 
the last great speech of his life in the endeavor to retain 
his lease of power, the engine of his cruelty is still toiling 
on in the Revolutionary Tribunal. His creature, the public 
accuser, Fouquier, is still designating new victims with the 
industry of a machine; and the guillotine will deliver its tale 
of heads until evening, unconscious that Robespierre's hour 
is really over, and that a day or two will see him executeci 
and the Terror at an end. On this final afternoon some of 
the more famous victims of the Revolution perished in its 
own death-throes. It was on the 8th that Andre Chenier, 
a young man whose eloquent writings pointed him out as the 
annalist to have compiled the best history of the Revolution, 
met his fate. On mounting the scaffold, ”To die so young,” 
he exclaimed, striking his forehead; there was something, 
there!” He is seen in the middle of the 'picture, thrown 
sidewise on his chair, clasping his thoughtful forehead, and 



holding a pencil upon the sheet laid on his knee. At the 
right of the picture is found Rouchet, the poet, author of 
Les Mers\ a few hours before leaving this doomed throng 
I he penned some last touching couplets for his children, 
I and dispatched the poem for them with his miniature. As 
: the two authors proceeded to the guillotine, they cheered 
and stimulated each other by reciting the stateliest verses 
I from Racine; for such was the taste of the day, — classicality 
I imbibed into the daily habit of life, and apposite citation 
taking the place of utterance warm from the heart The 
difference between the men of '93 and the men of Plutarch 
was this, that the old Romans uttered things that were worth 
r saying, and the Parisians— quoted the Romans. These poor 
[ men of letters found nothing more authentic to animate each 
other with than the pseudo-Greek liexameters of Racine. The 
'93 patriots, including the manliest of them, Mme. Roland, 
would like, themselves, to be simple quotations from Plutarch's 
men. Other victims, not destined to immortality in the annals 
of literature, but with names included in the lists of French 
nobility, are represented in the scene; the literary men who 
took their part mingling with the grand legendary families 
whose ancestors had made the history of France. These 
nobles are indistinguishably mixed in the squalor of the 
common dungeon ; for tlie milder captivity of the Temple, 
or of the earlier times of imprisonment in the Conciergerie, 
is over, and it is no longer permitted for the Temple prisoners 
to be served on plate and to employ domestics, nor for banquets 
to be held in the Conciergerie, as was done for the Girondists* 
The painter takes the moment when one of these aristocratic 
victims — a representative of the lofty feudalism which tlie 
Revolution destroyed— is summoned to death. The messen- 
ger of the Tribunal has reached one of tlie most splendid 
names on his list The ci*devant Princess of Monaco is 
called. The informers and .spies imprisoned with the captives 
have done their work, and evidence suborned or purchased 
has condemned the Princess at the Tribunal. When the 
doomed name is pronounced, knives gleam among the crowd 
here and there; they are used to point out the victim and 
anticipate the blade of the guillotine; quickly as name after 
name is read, the pointing weapons, the accusing fore-fingers, 
wheel round and concentrate in the direction of the doomed 
person. As the Princess rises, pressing her hand to her bosom 
in irrepressible horror, pointing knife-thrusts and designating 
fingers gleam out in every part of the large room; the 
gendarmes around the officer thrust forth their weapons, and 
another gendarme mounted on a chair near the Princess, 
grasps a beam and stretches towards her a bare arm, on which 
the light falls vividly as it reaches towards her liead. The 
identity is quickly established, and in another moment she 
will be thrust into the fatal cart at the doorway, where the 
preceding victim, the Pnnces.s of Chimay, is seen like a statue 
of Despair in full sunlight, taking her final leave of human 
society and the conver.se of her kind. Other fated unfortu- 
nates cling round the officer for a little respite, and well 
they may, for the executions of this date are in a manner 
unnecessary and unintentional; the sense of the Convention 
has already repudiated the butcheries of Robespierre, and if 
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the present victims can by any means obtain grace for a day 
or two they will be saved, as Josephine is saved. A woman 
beside herself with terror, the unfortunate actress Mme. Leroy, 
clings to the arm of the unheeding messenger of the Tribunal; 
a gendarme drags her away, while his fellow gendarme, close 
by, coolly sits and stuffs tobacco into his filthy pipe. Near 
her sits, brooding and calm, the Marquise de Colbert-Maul- 
vriers, an image of the stateliest aristocracy, in her sacred 
white hairs. Captain Aucanne, of the king’s cavaliy, already 
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called, takes leave of his wife and daughter close by* In the * 
opposite corner another gallant figure, the Marquis dc Roque- | 
laure, sits leaning his arms on his knees, and muses, perhaps 
on the untimely close of a life enriched with every promise, 
perhaps on the timely close of a dynasty condemned by the 
general human conscience* The whole tableau is a specious 
argument. These victims appeal warmly to the heart, their 
crimes and fearful egotism forgotten, and nothing remembered 
but the condemnation that erred because it was too unscrupu- 
lous and too bloody ; but there is another side from which to 
view the character.s of tliosc who were condemned by the 
Revolution, a side less favorable and less pathetic; the canvas 
is a partial bit of advocacy, and the present Republic has done 



well to remove from the Luxembourg Gallery a historical 
sheet that will only see helpless women and refined poets 
among the royalists executed by the earlier Republic* 

J* Aubert, who has partly inherited the graceful fable- 
I telling talent of Hamon, contributes “The Broken Thread’' 
(24x36 inches,) A Greek maiden sits on flowers in a tranquil 
landscape, where light trees and dandelion-balloons decorate a 
soft bank of turf. She has been spinning flax from her distaff, 
but a moment of inattention has surprised her, and while her 
eyes rove distracted, a sly enemy— ever ready to take advantage 
of a lapse of care — has quickly stolen up and snapped the 
thread of duty. The poor girl may try to piece the broken 
line, but Cupid has touched it with his entangling fingers, and 
it never will run smooth again. As she will try to pursue her 
task she will be surprised at the obstinate knots and snarls 
that will get into lier weaving; and then she wnll remember 
the tantalizing day when Love laid upon the cord of her 
existence his confusing and delicious hand. 

There are other pictures of considerable distinction in 
the collection of Mr. Astor. Lcfebvrc shows a most delicate 
conception of ** Virginia'’ {3x 8 feet;) the heroine of the 
saddest and simplest of love-stories sits musing on the bul- 
warks of the vessel, between the long spider-web lines of the 
shrouds that print themselves in black against the sky. She 
seems entangled in the mesli of fate. Soon indeed will this 
bright firmament change to black; the vessel that bears her 
will be cast away, and as it wrecks itself against the Island 
of Mauritius this gentle girl will be washed lifeless upon the 
beach. The refinement of M. Lefcbvrc’s figure, in its dress 
of simple striped tropical stuff, is very sweet and pure; it is 
a rustic idyllic form of most uncontaminated simplicity* A 
momentary forgetfulness of good taste has led this usually 
fastidious painter to mark J* J* A/’ in large letters, on a bale 
of goods represented on deck in the foreground of Mr. Astor’s 
picture. 

Meissonier is represented by a painting containing a 
female figure, a ransshm/s circumstance %vith him. It repre- 
sents a picturesque chateau staircase of the sixteenth century, 
on %vhich to group the personages, and is called '*Sur rEscalter” 
or “On the Stair,” (lox 18 inches.) Over the carved wooden 
baluster a beautiful chatelaine and a gallant, in costumes of 
Henri II, look dowm as if into a court below, where guests 
may be arriving. The lady holds a square fan, with the 
handle attached as to a little flag, a form familiar to us from 
some of the Japanese fans. The picture was painted in 1879. 
Its almost unprecedented choice of subject makes it inter- 
esting among the works of the magician who executed it. 
Roybet shows a well-painted group of mcn-at-arms in hranz 
Hals dresses, “Breaking up the Party” (3x4 feet.) One of 
the four convivial companions rises from the table and holds 
up his “ Nuremberg Turnip,” as if to prove that the hour of 
parting really has arrived, and it is impossible to stay a 
moment longer, Roybet is also represented by a less im- 
portant painting, “The Standard-Bearer,” Louis Leloir is 
shown in a picture, “Return from Hunting” (2x3 feet,) of 
unsociable and grim comicality. A huntsman of the old 
buffcoat and jerkin days having come Iiorae to his hall, places 
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a square-toed shoe on top of cither andiron ^ and bids them 
enjoy the fire, while he warms himself in his drawers and 
spreads forth his hands to the flames in lonely bliss and 
ineffable luxury, Meyer von Bremen contributes a ‘"Welcome 
to Papa” (18x25 inches,) a bevy of little laughing rustics 
perched on a gate, and grinning at a supposed figure advanc- 
ing towards them. It is quite painful to think of the toil that 
must have been expended in polishing up such a numerous 
and elaborate group to its present pitch of finish. 

The bric-a-brac is hardly a fit subject for the present 
notice. Rather too large to be classed simply as a parlor- 



bronze, the “Fighting Bulls" of Clesinger is a group showing 
spirited action and broad modeling. The dinner-room of the 
mansion is a work of art, full of carved wood- work, and 
with panels of hunting or game painted by a French artist 
of considerable capacity, one Delasard, the whole under the 
superintendence of Marcotte, Of the statuary, a marble 
figure by Rosetti represents a Vestal tempted by Cupid; it 
is inscribed “Vestal: Sacrum; AEh UAPOT Another statue, 
by W, W. Astor, is a “Wounded Amazon ” an attempt to 
vary by modern lights the treatment of a very favorite 
antique subject. 
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I,— Cli^lef, jiuitiOf. 

9.— Wite of da R6e Barcoi. 

3. — C. F. J. St* Simon. ci-Biihofujf Agdit. 

4. — Ex-Princesi de GrijnaJdl-Monuco, Steunvine. 

5. — Ex-Counlffs* de Narbonne-PeWt. nte Piercoun. 

F. K, H. de Roquelaufie. 

A. Kouchcr, jMiet. 



a.— Ex^ountes* d* PerigoTd, n 6 c VidTillQ, 

DuTMd Fuy <le VArimw, ex-ni 6 ilipedc$ compics, 
10.— C. F, Kougicot lie Montcrir. gardeKlu-corpa. 

I Marquis C. MantaleinbeTt, CaptxLti of the Kinjff's 

Ri^iment, unde; L^ult XVI. 

13.— Mine. C. Le Pelleiler, ex-Prfnces« ile Chimay. 

I]. — Officer of the Revdutionxry TribunaiL 



14. — hfme. A. tjCToy, iictrietit of the Com^die^fTXu^aise. 
ij.— E*-Ma.rdiicme$s C. J, F. Manncville de Colbert de 
Maulvnen, 

16. — J. Lh M. Aucanne. ex^niaitrie det Compl«, e*- 

Captaln of Cavalry, 

17. — A. LeKuny, Captain ef the TweiUy-lhinl Rq;im«fit 

nf Mounted Chajusenrs. 
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Aubkrt, j. — Cutting the Thread. 

BoNNAT, L,— V Cfyr 
BoUCIlERVlLLE, A. Liberty. 

t. « » Captivity. 

Boucuereau, W. a.— L a tricoteiibe. 

CbLEMAX, Samuel.— ^iew in Tunis. Water-color. 
De Neuville, K.— 7he Adieu. 

Doaille, 'E.—Cavairy Opeer. 

** An Pneident in the Prussian 

mzr. 

IXmiXGCj, J . — Cavalier and D&g. 

Ferguson, — Viem an the P/udsm, 

FRfeRK, ILlh-Sekoal-DrilL 
G1^:k5mk, j. L, — Death af Casar. 

Gifeoru, S. R. — Venetian Saits. 

Griswold, C, C,— l^ew an the IPmfson. 

GRf)S, L. A .^ — The Stirrup Cup. 

Hall, G. 1L — Two Studies of Crapes. 

Irving, J, li — After the Siege. 

“ ** Banquet at Hampton Court, 

JaccovaCCI, ¥.-~*The Gondola. 

K A EM MERER* F . — Baptism under the Dtreetor)'. 



KAiucL, G. —Cattle. 

Lefehvre, j, — Virginia. 

Lelijir, Louis * — Betssrn from Hunting. 

I ,KHHTTEVIN, E, — Landscape. 

<i <( 4 * 

Leroux, IL — School of Vestals. 

MaDRa^o, R .- — Girl Reading. 

Meissonier, j. L. E. — On the Stair, 

Meyer Von Bremen, — Wekome to Pa pm. 

Millet, F. D* — Bashi-Bazouk, 

Monfallet, a, Card-Players, 

Moreau, A.^ The Wedding Pearly. 

MUller, C. V.^Afoiher and Child. 

“ ** Calling the Roll of the Condemned. 

1*ac;liano, — Escamining the Legacy. 

R[CHart>s, W. T . — Ports mottik Light, Ne7o Hamp^ 
shire. 

Riedel, A, — Love among the Roses, 

Rossi, I., — Old Age of a Prince, 

Ruybet, F, — Slandard- Bearer, 

** ** Time to Go, 

Sain I I N, J, Distraction, 



Schenck, a, F. a,— 

ScULESINGER, KARL,~ri<? Listener, 

Schmidt, E. A. — Quarrel at Cards. 

Sc HR EVER, A. — Horses at the fountain, 

“ ** Alid-et- Kader Leaving Ccmstasilina- 

pie. 

St. Jean, Simon . — f iovoers. 

ToulmoucHe, a, — The Secret. 

V ERBOEK H o V EK , E .— Frightened Bull. 

Vkr H AS, J. — IHde-and-Seek. 

Vernier, E . — Sate of Sheil-fish at St, IVaast, Hogues 
British Channel, 

ViBRRT, J. G,— Sacred Concert. 

Waiilberg, a . — Coast of Norway, 

ZAMACt >is, E. — The Rival Confessors, 

Z i EM * ¥.— Consta ntinople. 



SCULPTURE. 

Astor, W, W. — AmaKOtie Ferita. 

Clesinger, Bulls Fighting. Bronze. 
KmE'n'i* Antonio. — Temptation of a Vestal. 
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The Collection oe the Late Mr. A. L. Bokih 




ERALDING tlie Boric gal- 
lery of pictures, and 
approximately symbol- 
izing its luxury and 
tropic feast of color, 
“The Odalisque" of 
Edouard de Beaumont 
is introduced. It is a 
tender and delicate study 
of flesh-tint and of the 
rich contra.sts of Turkish 
life. A blonde Circas- 
sian beauty, fresh from 
the bath, clasps her 
knees on a divan and 
looks lovingly at the parrot held by a crouching negrcss; 
probably the bird is the only companion in alt the gilded 
palace whom she has been able to teach the language of her 
home- 

The collection of ex-Secretary of the Navy Boric, now in 
the possession of his widow, is framed on French traditions. 
Various artists who are very, very sparsely represented in 
America assemble there and seem at home. Three auto- 
graphs that you seldom see written on canvases hung in 
saloons of the United States arc those of Delacroix, of 
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Decamps, of Millet. In the case of cither of these artists, 
each the inventor of a style, one should have seen a great 
number of examples before forming a judgment. My own 
impression.s of Decamps and Delacroix are derived not so 
much from the six specimens in the Borie gallery, as from 
the two ceilings by Delacroix in the Louvre and Luxembourg, 
and from his “Dante” in the museum of the latter; and from 
an assemblage of some scores of the works of Decamps, I 
once saw collected for auction at Drouot, besides his various 
liible and Shakespeare lithographs. As for Millet's pictures, 
never in this country seen together, but always cornered like 
shy eccentrics in solitary confinement, a single one in a 
gallery, — hard to find together in sufficient numbers to make 
preponderant the shy aroma of liis soul- — they were never 
collected so numerously and representatively as at the Expo- 
sition of 1867. It .seems idle to hale one's friends by the 
button and direct them to fall into sympathy with talents of 
such singular bent, liere represented in a half dozen of their 
accidental ram ifications. 

A.S for Eugene Delacroix, his Luxembourg “Bark of 
Dante,” painted in 1822, and judged “worthy to float in the 
river which rolls from the base of Michael Angelo's ‘La.st 
Judgment,'” had the effect of making the public receive 
eagerly any subsequent effort of his pencil. In 1831 occurred 
his journey to Morocco, and it is to this epoch that the 
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examples secured by Mr. Borie seem to appertain. One is ' 
*'The Lion Hunt/* a picture of considerable size (4x3 feet). 

It exhibits a hollow place among African hills, into whose 
shadows have penetrated a party of Moorish cavalry; the lion, 
as from a catapult, has shot into the foreground; and there, 
denuding its teeth for work, with fierce feline wrinkling of its ' 
cheeks, it tears the arm of a dismounted soldier, who, coura- I 
geous and intriguing with death, scrambles over the ground 
as alert and catlike as his foe, accommodating his motions to 
those of the force that drags him, and trjnng to make fight ' 
with his scimitar; three or four horsemen on barbs of different ^ 
colors arc rushing upon the beast, while the lioness turns 
growling upon an assailant who aims from a distance. This is 
no beautiful pictures its forms are scattered about in the dark 
with slight obedience to composition, and its deep knotted | 
colors, unrelieved by high-lights, are as sombre in their har- , 
mony as are the darkly-beautiful honey combings on a vase ‘ 
of cloisonne enamel. But it betrays on examination one 
considerable peculiarity; it yields no evidence of calculation, 
of experiment, of errata, but seems wafted on the canvas with 
the ease of a fierce dream. Each figure’s energy or agony — | 

somewhat less solid than life — ^appears like the soul or eidolon | 
of an action, and you would no more think of imagining 
anything otherwise or improved than of correcting the direst 
expressions of some one in the transport of rage. So it 
seemed always in the true work of Delacroix: his pictures 
were hurled up in orgasms; they sacrificed all rules to the 
eloquence of feeling. Advised once that an eye he was 
painting was an inch too low in the face, he admitted its 
defect, but refused to make a change 'Mest he should ruin the 
inspiration/* Such a spirit, in the epoch of 1820, set the old 
gods rocking on their pedestals, Delacroix took a place in 
art — like Victor Hugo in literature —as the prophet of roman- 
ticism against the calculated culture of academies and the 
antique: he sowed thorns in the dying pillow of David, and 
he almost made martyrs of such rigid young saints as Ingres 
and Flandrin, Fusing together colors, contours and propor- 
tions in the furnace of his entliusiasm, awaiting in every 
subject the spasm of its action, celebrating revolution and 
anarchy and the Greeks, illustrating the barbarian Shakespeare, 
borrowing color of the East and legend of the Past, he divided 
a national school into friends and heretics, and became the 
Mohammed of Romance. How he would project the essence 
of man and woman, instead of their anatomy and outline, 
is shown again in another example of this collection, The 
Meeting of Ruth’s Kinsman and Boaz** (21x18 inches.) Two 
stately men sitting down to confer outside the gates of Beth- 
lehem, whose walls glisten at their backs, are regarded by a 
woman from Moab, who turns to consider them as she walks : 
she is simply an attitude, and an attitude worth preserving- 
free, unsaiidaled, richly dressed, expressing the stately curiosity 
of an untamed animal. So might Morgiana regard the captain 
of tlie robbers and his lieutenant Even so slight a Biblical 
study as this exhibits the protestantism and individuality of the 
new school — ^the cry of Nature, the impulse to worship reality 
in its caprice, to enshrine the hard-caught mobility of life as 
something sacred, to exalt worship of passions over worship 



of conscience — all this as opposed to the tedious determination 
shown in centuries of French art and literature, of achieving 
inspiration by means of science. Real inspiration of color 
and fire of energy are shown, too, in " The Capture of 
Berlichingen” (22x30 inches,) an incident of warfare in the 
old time, where Goetz is intercepted by a couple of soldiers, 
who gallop up on either side of him, and throw themselves 
upon him to tear him from his horse, which is led away 
from under his very body by a third, while a detachment 
of the Suabians overcome his body-guard in the valley 
below. The subject is taken up in the general way of 
romantic treatment, with plumes, caps and picturesque dresses 
rather savoring of the stage tlian of a definite epoch. The 
smallest sketch by Delacroix represents “A Groom and Mare/* 
showing an Arab or Persian groom who stands and holds his 
master’s w'hitc mare — a study of grace and beauty. 

These shreds of Delacroix are but banner-fringes torn 
from the fray of the classicists and romanticists, but they arc 
all that America need have; Delacroix achieved a sunrise, and 
we lie in the light As for the herald, even in France he is 
less glorious for his deeds than for his impulse — the impulse 
of the regenerator, the angry soldier, the pioneer of the 
new way. We shall never find it worth while to collect, in 
America, the relics of a crusade that was full of carmine and 
1 fury in its day. The battle-ground was otherwhere, and the 
leader was made up of shortcoming and imperfection; but he 
was a ral lying-name ; he caught a new side of Trutli; he tried 
to revive the colors of Venice, the sappy vigor of Rubens, 
the courageous images left by old prophets and poets; he laid 
; about him hotly among the cold Greek gods, whom he came 
I to hate like a Byzantine. For those who have some initiation 
in the significance of the struggle, the few disheveled pages of 
Delacroix that smoulder unappreciated in the garish atmos- 
phere of the New World have an interest partly artistic, partly 
documentary, and either way far from contemptible. 

Turning now to the '‘Oriental Cavalcade” (20 x 20 inches) 
of Decamps, we are struck with the satisfying, positive saliency 
I of his color and impasto after the poesies of Delacroix; we 
feel that we have taken leave of a soul agitated with inspiration 
and ideality, and come upon a rich, daylight talent, occupied 
I with the business of universal delineation, and finding all tlie 
world too small. Decamps, with the authority of a master, 
has depicted almost everything — sunsets and wildernesses, the 
jungle and the divan, the combats of tigers and elephants, the 
muscles of Samson, the ophthalmia of Saint Paul: whatever 
has been real has been the fuel of his insatiable pencil, — only 
at the portals of metaphor has he drawn bridle. It is a 
peculiar trait that the sole allegories of Decamps are the 
celebrated “ Monkey-Pictures,” in which the foibles of men are 
lashed through the antics of crowds of apes; where another 
painter plunges beyond humanity into figurative liberties. 
Decamps, when he has moments of imagination, keeps this 
side the human limit, and gives rein, among liis anthropo- 
morphic abortions, to a vivacity that is so much tlie more an 
exercise of realism. For all the many-chambered edifice of 
Decamps, a single stone may be taken as a pattern,— Mn Boric’s 
principal specimen. It represents an oriental troop of horse. 
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A gloomy enclosure of walls and mountains gives poignancy 
to the flashing sunset which bursts above. In the foreground 
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all IS inscrutable twilight; a line of Persian horsemen wind 
around a rocky defile, their figures relieved against a lofty 
plaster wall and dome, whose surface, in the dusk, veils and 
makes mystery of its own original color, deceiving the lost 
and straying rays of light; beyond rise walls of purple mount- 
ains, set up one above another like screens of slate, and over 
their crowded tops breaks and beats one of Decamps^ sunsets 
— a sunset without mystery, but solid with splendor; breadths 
of gold-leaf cloud, as in his Luxembourg **St. Paul,'' cut into 
angles and lozenges and puzzles, and brought up into positive 
demonstration with all the captivation of their colon A 
smaller and sketchier Decamps, *'Tlie Arab Cemetery" (i2X 
10 inches,) shows low, square Eastern buildings, — -the Algerian 
koiibhas or tombs, of which the central one, imaged in a fish- 
pool, makes, with its reflection, a perfect white square. It is a 
shady, dark scene of late afternoon, but the magical gift of 
color is all there, and the romantic richness we love in Orien- 
tal scenery is heaped upon the sketch, whether borrow^ed from 
the original or conferred by the determination of the painter. 

Jean P'ran^ois Millet, cn ra>anche, is neither romantic nor 
opulent, he is even passionately simple. He quietly offers a 
pale cup of country milk, in which the milkmaid has somehow 
dissolved her soul. Millet, an intractable pupil of Delaroche, 
began to exhibit in 1845, but received his medal of the first 
class only in the year 1867, winch was for him the tardy 
coronation of a talent beyond dispute. In the P'xposition of 
that year, for the first time, a considerable number of Millet's 
canvases were gathered together; his subjects, arranged in a 
sombre-colored group, made all around them seem mannered 
and poor. Their intensity of truth, their humility, their 
affection for what they portrayed, the chord of low, melancholy 
music which they .struck amid the meagreness of their rustic 
themes, surprised every one, I have spoken in these pages, 
with an enthusiasm 1 am very far from disowning or withdraw- 
ing, of the pastoral pictures of Jules Breton. I do not say 



now that they are inferior to those of Millet, but 1 expose the 
fact that they are more sophisticated: they approach rural 
themes from the outside, they carry to thejii the comments of 
a mind cultured, idyllic and contemplative; the determina- 
tion to make a poem of the situation is necessarily apparent. 
But Millet seems to be tlie rustic himself, painting. He por- 
.,trays the sober, barren, and melancholy life of French farm- 
yards from within. In literature we have a corresponding 
expression from the lips of several clod -born men of genius, 
Bloomfield, David Gray, William Barnes; through them the 
earth-spirit, the sad, shadowy Terra, takes tongue and speaks. 
But in the fine arts, until Millet exiled himself to Fontaine- 
bleau, made himself a peasant, and ate at proletarian tables, I 
know not what competent interpreter there lias been. By the 
exercise of a tender, tireless sympathy he has made himself to 
be at one with the earth-tiller; and if Breton has become the 
contemplative Wordsworth of the field, Millet speaks up for 
it with the bitter personal love of Burns. To express the 
vulgarest truth without vulgarity, to paint turfs that are humid 
and airs that swim with hay-scents, to lead the stealthy line 
of easily-frightened gleaners across the stubble, to make the 
sheepfold look like a moving field of soft woolly backs, that 
altogether exhale a halo of greasy dust, such are tlie successes 
with which this simple Pan contents himself; if he reaches 
farther, and whispers to the bowed-down rustic a prophecy of 
the future, he becomes, in his austere psalm, more startlingly 
sombre than before; for he paints "Death and the Wood- 
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Chopper," where the toiler of the forest meets, as his best 
friend, waiting at the end of the branching vista, the skeleton 
of Albert Durer, the rattling hand of Death. 
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One example of Millet in this collection^ the "'Woman 
Raking" (I2x 14 inches,} is severely plain, and so unpretend- 
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ing tliat the mystical a 7 /m surrounding his work might escape 
a frivolous or careless eye. A peasant-woman stands out 
bronze-like against the gray noon-liglit, the rake in her hands 1 
seeming to describe monotonous semicircles aroimd her figure 
as she collects the scanty crops of hay. Do not try to make 
out her face^ for it is shadowed in the dark close cap .she 
wears, even as the visage of the famous "" Fenseroso" is 
darkened in his impending bonnet. One sweep after another 
of the grimy rake — these are the accents of her sunless day; 
the few folds in her iong, straight gown repeat tliemselvcs in 
the same crease.s every time the clock-work action recurs; she 
is one of the wiieels in tlie vast machine of Labor, and of all 
she might have learned and developed upon the life-giving 
earthy the one Ies.son of her life is Kndu ranee, — a lesson to 
which she points with her whole action ami posture, lifted 
alone against the clouds — a melancholy gnomon. 1 fear to ■ 
force the interpretation somewhat, even with so slight an 
effort at lesson-reading — the artists intention is not distinctly 
to vindicate a moral or evoke pity for a misfortune, but simply 
to present, in earthy color cool and true, a hard-tasked f 
.sun-burnt wife;" the least Jittempt to idealize on the descrip- 
tion seems to wrong him a little. Dark, speechless figures of 
women, moving about over the fields in the twilight, about 
some odds-and-ends of tasks forgotten or despised by the 



men, and forming movable blots upon the horizon, you may 
see any day among the farms of Picardy and the Tourainc; 
to attach one of these shadows upon his canvas, with the 
gloom and the earth upon it, and surrounded by its proper 
atmosphere of breathable gray, was the artist’s ambition. 
Teniers and Ostade, too, comprehended the heavy life of the 
poor; but in their work, with much that is magically fine, 
there is the predetermined effort to be boorish, dissolute and 
shallow. This Frencliman has the poet’s art to ekrde every 
taint of oafishness, and before lus slightest work to make the 
spectator stand in a company of strange thoughts. In the 
""Woman Raking," tlie tough, browm integument of the hands 
and neck is rendered with firm power, the leathery stuffi? fall 
over her form with a broad, defining ease of treatment, and the 
ray of light tliat basks on her blue sun-bonnet, in the close, 
sultry afternoon, is so accurate that you could almost gauge 
the thermometer by it. 

Millet’s '"Return by Moonlight" (i2x 14 inchesj shows a 
peasant leading a horse and sitting on another, the second 
horse stretching the leading-rope in its dull fatigue as far as it 
can, too tired even to hurry home to the manger. They 
travel over an infinite plain, tufted with broom, and the sky 
shows a watery, suffocated sense of radiation from the moon 
throughout the misty-edged and ill-defined clouds. 

A third Millet, “A Girl Going to the Fountain" (22x40 
inches,) represents a weary peasant-maiden in an attitude 
familiar to the French rustic, which is wonderfully available 
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for purposes of painting, or even of sculpture. The pottery 
is placed on her left shoulder, and supported by that arm held 
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a*kitnbo, while a double cord is passed around its neck, and 
held out at the utmost stretch of the other arm. The jar is 
shaded with leaves, and she bears it through the absolutely 
lonely Landes, as twilight is dosing in, and the clouds in the 
sky have glimmering haloes of color around them. 

The fourth picture of Millet in the collection, "The 
Naiad*' (/x 10 inches,) is covered with shadow, out of which 
appears a nude nymph who bathes her feet in a sedgy rivulet. 
This is one of Millet’s earlier classical subjects, treated as 
usual with a modern realistic rather than an antique feeling. 
A dark relief gives saliency and value to the figure. 



clouds that, although so massively treated, float and separate 
in an ethereal distance. His smaller example, "The Poultry- 
Yard" (18 X 14 inches,) strikes me as more original, and is my 
preference* It shows a fluffy multitude of poultry disputing 
the grains which a woman has just thrown down to them. 
The singularity of the picture is this: it aims, instead of 
presenting a series of thoroughly-drawn ornithologic forms, to 
convey the movement, the disputatious stir and bustle of a 
poultry-yard in a state of concentrated activity. So does an 
able landscape-painter, when he would represent a mass of 
trees in a storm, contrive to make you feel the confusion and 
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By Troyon the gallery has two excellent pieces; the 
larger and costlier, "Cattle and Fisherman" (41x36 inches,) 
represents a group of cattle near a stream, a fisherman and his 
dog. A brown cow snuffs at the fisherman's basket, which he 
and his dog defend. The composition is what might be called 
architectural — I use the term to define a peculiarity in which 
Troyon often indulged himself. A liking for low, level lines 
was one of his .specialties, (differing from Calamc and Lessing 
and the lovers of Alpine perpendiculars,) and he voluntarily 
peopled his fields with the profiled figures of cows, because 
those aninials are animated parallelograms. This picture is 
built up of them, like the courses of a Florentine palace wall, 
and the sky, too, is squared with a diaper-work of cloud-forms 
as broadly designed as if they had been printed over it with 
the palm of the hand. With all this, an imposing mastery of 
art-method, animals of grand relief and broad modeling, and 



j agitation, instead of the separate shapes of leaves and stems; 
the busy boughs will seem to rock and flutter before the eye. 
Similarly, in this turmoil of the hen-yard, does Troyon, with 
the audacity only conceded to a great artist, venture to fill his 
canvas with a soft tempest of darting feathers, the speckled 
! necks and thighs of partlets half made out, and, for centre- 
i piece, the back view of a turkey-cock in full expansion, 
j veering with the breeze, and cooling against the air the 
I impromptu rosette of his tail. 

Daubigny, in one of his twiliglit reveries, "River and 
City" (24 X 12 inches,) here dreams of a city on a placid river, 
dipping its silvery reflections into the belts of quiet w*ater, and 
losing them again in the belts where there is some disturbance 
; from the tidal eddy, all its roofs chilled witli the dew of com- 
j ing eve, and spread beneath a hovering sky that broods over 
' them with clouds that arc like the breast of the gray cygnet. 
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But Theodore Rousseau, the friend of Millet and the 
eremite of Fontainebleau, shows a ** Landscape'" {21 x 13 
inches,) with clouds that, though gray as those of Daubigny, 
seem to be charged from within with white flame; they fill 
his sky, and concentrate into a hot, vaporous glare above his 
sultry scene, where a round hawthorn-tree balances over the 
weedy pool, shadowing the herdswoman, whose cattle bend 
their heads to the tepid water. The tree is hardly more than 
a sprig; and the open, sunny landscape is dotted with very 
small objects, and diademed with a distant village that w'edges 
its spire into the sky. White cumulus clouds are rolling 
everywhere, leaving only small patches of blue; and the plain 
is dark in front, so as to give full value to these burning white 



vital qualities of an impression, rejecting the trivialities. The 
little panels of Rousseau remind one of some preparation 
which is partly evaporated away, leaving the valuable part of 
the effect in a tangible and seizable form; the light which 
burns through them would seem to be the lights of broader 
scenes swept together; the shadow that forms the light's 
relief seems somewhat concentrated and thickened; all the 
aquarelle qualities of a natural landscape are rejected, all those 
which are rightly amenable to the unctuousness and impasto 
of oil-f>ainting are gathered together In a palpitating mass. 
Heavier than Nature the miniature mirrorings of Rousseau, of 
Hobbinia, may be; but they magnify the interpretative quality 
and' office of the vehicle chosen, and seize you with a con- 
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flames of cloud, and to the basking sunshine on the meadow. 
When Rousseau thus adopts a canvas of chosen exiguity, he 
makes it his business to practise a certain condensation, within 
which the positiveness of shadow^ and the velvety fullness of 
light shall be made a little more emphatic than in Nature. 
This is not a crowding of details, of pin-prickings and speck- 
lings and minutiae, as in the image of the camera lucida or the 
Claude-Lorrain glass, but, on the contrary, a sweeping of small 
matters into planes of value, wffiich are themselves made 
eniphatic^ — the breadths of vigor and color w'hich are worthy 
to be preserved, and whose washes of tone it is a pleasure 
to have compressed and made over-positive. It is trivial to 
crowd up a multitude of glittering points in the diminishing- 
glass, and it belittles the weighty solidity of Nature; but the 
crowding-up of planes of tone is legitimate and true, and 
underlines the emphasis of Nature in an impressive way, like 
the condensation of our memor>% which insists on certain 



centrated power of impression that is the privilege of oil-color 
alone. Every aspect of out-door scenery, as the changes of 
the weather played over Fontainebleau woods, was familiar to 
Rousseau; but he loved best to catch Nature in her moments 
of fecundity, her life-giving, fertilizing, nourishing hour: there 
is meat and drink for the senses in his pictures. He was a 
singular character, living in the forest like a Robinson Crusoe, 
attended by the proper Egeria of a Crusoe, a fine pet parrot 
His only communion was with Millet. He died among the 
scenes he loved, in the prime of life, in 1867, 

Another small specimen of Rousseau, “ In the Woods'* 
(20x30 inches,) shows a forest scene, completely darkened 
with the shade of the trees, only relieved by the pallid 
upright beech -stems, and by the figure of a peasant, of whom 
all that you can make out are the brown arms emerging from 
the white shirt-sleeves, as he kneels to chop his fire-wood. 
Another little Rousseau, “The Road” (8x6 inches,) exhibits a 
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sunny winding French miae, with dark trees to the left, and 
thatched cottages seen winding as it winds, following each 
other along its green bank like a procession. 

Hugues Merle sends off two beautiful naked infants to 
chase the butterflies. Babies and Butterflies” is a picture of 
3 by 4 feet; they are perfect cupids, for sweetness and light- 
footed elegance, but one notices that, in the strong decorative 
effort which possessed the painter, their forms are shaded in a 
softened studio glow, instead of the o|>en-air precision of light 
which should belong to the landscape in which they are 



stone vase of a garden terrace; in his richly-embroidered 
coat, and with the compressible, half-moon claque on his head, 
he seems the image of one of Daugereau’s captains retired on 
his half- pay. 

There are four good specimens of Fortuny in the Borie 
collection, three of them being water-colors and the other a 
celebrated oil-painting, executed in 1872, “A Breakfast in the 
Alhambra” (30x22 inches.) Nine human figures, poultry, a 
large dog, are mingled in a rather wild and accidental com- 
position, hard to realize outside of eccentric Spain, Ladies in 
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represented. But the expression of morbidezcia in the flesh is 
singularly profound for Merle, and the beauty of the two chib 
dren, one blonde and the other dark, makes this picture, in a 
decorative sense, one of the most enjoyable works of the artist. 

Jules Dupre, in his “Shepherd by the Road-side” (36x24 
inches,) shows a bank of crabbed oak-trees, swept by a mean- 
dering road, whose tracery of glistening, sandy ruts reminds 
one of wave-forms on a curved beach — a road seemingly half 
solid and half in motion, half firm ground and half seething 
quicksand. Besides the technical interest in treating his road, 
however, Dupre here gives the spectator a few sheep, a sitting 
shepherd, a sky marbled with blue and white, showing a 
Constable-like depth of effect in a scene brightened with 
flashes of sunshine. 

Zamacois is found represented in a picture of “The Old 
Hunter;” it is inscribed with a sentiment written upon it since 
the artist’s death, by his widow, — “Pour nion marl, veuve 
Zamacois.” An elderly sportsman makes a leg in the style of 
the old court, as he grasps his cane and gloves, in front of the 



the full etiquette of modern costume mingle with gallants in 
the most furious energy of independent ease-taking. From a 
wall that overliangs the table the pretty heads of Fortuny’s 
little boy and girl lean over to watch the diversions of their 
elders. In the foreground a young Spanish student in a 
blouse, with long black ear-locks, lies on his back on the 
grass, and touches a mandolin held on his chest; a dark girl, 
fashionably dressed, with a rose in her bonnet, sits flat on the 
turf beside him to listen. Alongside, a little rude table has 
been drawn up to the stone garden-bench, where two men, 
very native, very Spanish, very unceremonious, are playing a 
game of cards in their shirt-sleeves: the foreground player is 
seen in back view, and tips his chair sidewise till it is on the 
verge of oversetting, while he shows his hand to a sympathiz- 
ing damsel seated on the bench, with mantilla and fan. The 
opposite player, who seems to be in difficulties, is watched by 
a sitting gentleman who points with his cigarette to a particu- 
I lar card, and by a standing servant dressed almost like a 
^ scarecrow. Alongside are a napkined table, with pitcher and 
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glass, and an overthrown chair. The hens of the court-yard are 
frugally pecking about, and the attentive dog, wise in combats 
after cards, looks as if he recognized that particular point in the 
game which is apt to lead to sword-practice. This marvelous 
picture is a perfect translation of daylight effect; the shadows 
of the potted plants and herbage hang in gray curtains down 
the plastered wall; the garden-plants in front — a little out of 
focus — are touched in with the impartiality of the photograph, 
as if the artist did not choose to know the nature and botany 



“The Library” (12x18 inches,) by Ignace Leon y Esco- 
sura, a young Spaniard who has lived much in Paris, with 
occasional excursions to P^ngiand and America, shows us a 
group of eighteenth-century savans around a heavily-carved 
table, in a study lined with book -shelves, a globe in tlie centre 
supported by statues of the four dements, and plenty of 
allegory glimpsed on the painted ceiling. One is reminded of 
Rousseau’s account of his reception into the literary society of 
the day, on first coming to Paris, and tempted to recognize in the 
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of what he represented, but aimed only for the blot of color 
made by each object; the careless figures, in their wild acci- 
dental groupings, are designed with a happy confusion touched 
here and there with precision. It is impossible to catch more 
happily the honest impression of the human eye looking at 
an accident without any prepossessions, and simply recording 
the accident's momentary vivacity. The other specimens by 
the young master — water-colors as full of character and racy 
as sketch-book studies — are: “La Manola*’ (7x13 inches,) a 
Spanisli girl, in tl^e white mantilla of maidenhood, sitting full- 
face to the spectator, on a tesselated floor, touching the strings 
of a guitar with her silk-mittened fingers, and looking side- 
wise with a tender and remembering expression; “The Frog- 
Gatherers," dated 1869, three Moors stooping over a river, 
among the bulrushes, to hunt for their green-coated prey; 
and “The Sentinel" (7x12 inches,) a front view of a Moorish 
guard, standing in a white dress, relieved against a dark rich 
hanging of Eastern tapestry, as he holds a long gun level 
across his shoulders. 



four figures around the table, Rousseau, Diderot, D’Alembert 
and D^Holbach, in the splendid mansion of the last-named. 

Luminals^ specialty of illustrating the manners of the 
ancient Franks is seen to advantage in his “Gaulish Warriors,” 
a crowded scene. In a lonely defile, in that antique Gaul 
where all was lonely, a party of robber-warriors have halted 
I to distribute their booty, a group of sad, stern women. Two 
of these knee! to the pair of mounted soldiers in the middle 
of the scene; another rude helmcted officer, his legs bound 
' with thongs, his coat tied loose about his neck, points from 
the elevation of his horse to the female captive he lias 
j selected, whom a foot-soldier is binding; a group of despair- 
ing and haughty nymphs occupies the left of the composition. 
Luminais' palette of gorgeous colors, spread over figures of 
monumental solidity, is well exemplified in this specimen. 

Heilbuth,best known for his groups of comic, compliment- 
ing Roman cardinals, is here represented in a graver mood. 
“Old and Young Love” (3x3 feet) shows a glade in an open 
landscape, embowered with graceful trees. A beautiful w oman 
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in mediaeval costume sits on a bank, her head relieved against 
the sky in an opening of the foliage; she looks as impartial as 
the nymph in Giorgione*s Mu sic- Party ” as an old man in 
gorgeous velvets presses into her ear his tale of love, and into 
her lap his heavy purse; but Cupid is running away from them 
as fast as possible, and pointing to a youthful page, who in tlie 
distance carves her name upon a tree. The landscape setting 
of this picture is particularly delicate and sensitive, seeming to 
melt into the dreamy temperament of the hesitating beauty* 



man in Franz ! lals costume, with broad-flapped hat, j>arting 
a curtain in the vestibule to leave the house, his gun on his 
shoulder* 

Lobrichon, in ** The Communists,*’ a picture of 1865, 
shows a wide-awake, equality-loving doll, who has invited 
three little girls and a clever dog to a feast, with real little 
cups and saucers. Ensconced in the arms of the prettiest 
cliild, she affects to absorb a spoonful of nourishment* 
haughtily ignoring the real appetite of tlie dog, sitting and 
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Roybet’s ** Favorite of the Harem*’ (25 x iS inches) is a 
dark Circassian girl, beautiful in her sullenness and disdain. 
Her servants are tempting her with caskets of pearls, and her 
tinkles, knees, waist, throat and wrists are encircled with as 
much gold as they can well carry, as she lies on cushions, one 
round arm stretched over her head, in a sultry mood of ennui 
and brooding. One female slave rattles a tambourine, another 
pulls up rope after rope of pearls, a negress advances anxiously 
with a splendid robe, and it is evident tlie master has called 
and tile slave must be waked; but she dreams on, beautiful 
and contemptuous, as if all her thoughts were due to some 
distant Circassian lover sighing for her in snowy mountains, 
Another Roybet, **GoingOutto the Hunt,” shows a young 



begging with all its might across the table. Lobrichon has 
also a small subject of a mother washing her babe* 

Bonvin, an exquisite painter, too seldom shown in America, 
is indicated by two small pictures, each as sober and true as 
anything left by the Dutch magicians. One is “The Convent 
Scliool” (12x9 inches.) A nun, sitting placidly at her desk 
under the wootlen crucifix, reads to a dozen little female pupils* 
all alike in their dark uniform, one of w'hom stands ready to 
recite. The other little lionvin, “The Housewife (8x10 
inches,) likewise excessively fine, shows a peasant- wo man 
sitting in white cap and apron, with a crock in her lap, in 
which she stirs the chocolate, as she watches a cat lapping 
milk on the table. Noble as some of the Borie pictures are* 
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there are none more soberly right and true than these exquisite 
gems, painted in the purest traditions of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools. 

Gcricault is shown in a sketch for the “Races on the 
Corso” (30x20 inches.) A youth, clothed in the Campagna 
breeches and red stocking-cap, frantically waves a flag as he 
leads a horse to the famous Carnival race. 

By General Ulysses Simpson Grant, when a student at 
West Point, there is a water-color painting, presented to lus 
intimate friend, the late Secretary of the Navy. It is signed 
“ U. S. Grant, Cadet U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
1841," Its size is about 10x14 inches. By a wigwam, a 
trader in cap and gray coat kneels beside his chest, unroll- 
ing a striped blanket before a sitting Indian with pipe and 
spear, while a squaw with pappoose stands behind. This 



study is in full colors, and worse pictures are salable commo- 
dities in the market 

Finally, to take leave* we bow an instant before Hamon's 
“ Crepuscule," a small chef-d'oeuvre, one of his song-like 
fantasies, a tender figure we find hanging as if in the act of 
taking flight through the saloons. She represents the “ Opium 
Dream, “ seemingly. Beneath stretches a field of poppies, 
lifting up their stems and their shapely seed-pods, chiseled like 
Indian capitals; from among them, her feet disentangling 
themselves from their cold stems, floats up the Vision, a dim 
figure in human shape, her filmed eyes lifted, her arms crossed 
in Oriental adoration, and all her faint* smoky figure ready to 
blend with the clouds and fumes that overweave the unsubstan- 
tial heaven. It is a choice example of Hanion, filled with that 
feminine and whispering poetry which he has made his own. 
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RAKAl.OWiEz, L .— Visit 

Rf:RANGEk, E.^ — Interfsiin^ 

“ “ Lhetie. 

Br/LI>1NI, G . — Spring Fimvers. 

** Afifr the Orgie. 

Bdnvin, F. — 7%s Cmveni Sehod. 

■* " The Ilause^mfe. 

BttNViN, j , — Party of Etchers in Studio. 

Boudin, E.— 

llouGL'KREAiT, W. A .^ — The Departure. 
liKjij.ouiN, L. G. — Cavaiier. 

Brifspot, V.— Landscape. 

“ ** Landscape. 

Cah.lis, htoi^.^At Ihme. 

UlAPLiN, Zw.-^The Letter. 

Coessin de la Fo^se, C. A.— ^Friends. 

Cr, k MO F, — Surprised. 

CuRoT, J. B. C. — Landscape. 

** Pa/ing the Boat. 

Cdrtazzo, O . — Geographkai Student. 

]>AR(f&LA£, II, — The Appk-Sieniers. 

UALUilGNV, Q.—R 'mer and City. 

1>E BiiAi MONT, G. E. — i7tic king Berries. 

“ ** I'he Odalisf^ue. 

DncAMP-i* Detachment of Cava try. 

** l^imdscape. 

** ** Prayer in the Desert. 

** 77ie Prodigal. 

“ Old MU at Waterloo. 

De Cock, C. — Landscape. 

l)i: i>Rl irx* A . — Dogs unearthing a Fox. \^Boaz. 
DelacRi MX, E. — The Meeting of Rnth^s kinsman an€l 
** 7'he Lion Hunt. 

" ** 7 'he Capture of Goet% von Berlkh^ 

ingen . 

" Groom and Mare. 

1)e N ITT is* j , — Snaiif in the B&is de Boulogne. 
DetaILLK, E , — Prussian Sentinel. 

1>IAZ DE LA Fen A* N. — Waiting the Return. 

Alymplis at p'ountain. 

** ** ** ** Foniainehieau. 



Diaz de la Pena, 'H.— Witches. 

** “ “ Landscape with Dogs. 

, Domin'OO, F.^ — Scene in a Cabaret. 

Du PRAY, II. L. — Cavalry Charge. 

Du PR#., ]. ^Shepherd by the Roadside. 

** “ I.andscape. 

** " A/arine. 

Egusquiza, R.— Reading Girl. 

P^antIvN-Latour, I, U. J.T. — Roses. 

Fortuny* M . — Arabs //anting lor Frogs. Water' 
color, 

“ ** La manola, Waier^ color. 

** Seragiio Sentinel. Water color, 

“ “ Breakfast in the Carden of the Al- 

hambra. 

Kromentin, V..^The I/alt. 

GfcklCAULT, J. L. T, A . — Races on the Carso. 

Girard, F. — Pensive. 

li a Tflie-a-t^ie. 

G IS BERT, A.-^Lafiding of the Pilgrims. 

Gourik, j, R. — 7'he Aide-de-Campl s Orderly. 

Grant, U, S, — 7rader afui indium. Water-color. 
IIamon* j. L, — TToilight. 

IlEiLiiUTU, F. — Old and Young Love. 

IsABEV, E. — The Launch. 

u it Wedding Party in a Cathedral. 

Jacque, C, E . — Horses in Statde. 

** Sheep and Chickens. 

“ ** Ducks. 

J ONGK I N D* J . U.^Landseape. 

“ A/arine. 

Knight* I). R . — An Admirer of the .4ntu}ue. 
l^ANiJRLLE, C. — Persian Female. 

La N FA NT DE Leaving Sunday-School. 

Lemaire, C, — Court -yesier i7aying Cards. 

LfctjN Y Escosura, — in the iJbrary. 

Lepine, j. — On the Edge of the Seitie. 

Lon R I c H ON, M , T. — Communists. 

‘ * ** Washing Baby. 

Ltjmjnais, E, V, — Gautish tVarriors with Prisoners. 
Madrazo, R.— Gipsy of Grenada. 



Madrazo, R . — Spanish Recreation. 

** The Coquette. 

** Head of a Gipsy, 

Maignan* A ,^ — Trooper and Court- fester , 

May, W, — I..a Bleu^e. 

M EK 1,P:, n . — ying- a- Ring, 

“ “ Chasing the Butter fiy. 

MicheTTI, P . — Returning from the Fountain. 

» Little Pets. 

Millet, j. F.— Raker. 

“ ** Return of the Laborers. 

“ “ Going to the /mountain. 

** “ The A^aiad. 

Rico, D. 'SI. ^Landscape — Sunset. 

“ " Canal in P^enice. 

Rousseau, Th. — Landscape. 

** In the Woods. 

7he Road. 

Roy BET* F. ^ — Cavalier. 

** “ 7he Favorite of the Harem. 

Saint-1*ierrt:, G. Q.— Two Fiawers. 

SAIJrtso.N, H . — Swedish Peasant- Girl, 

Stevens , A , — l^accouch^e, 

Ti>ULMOUCIJE, a.— S tudy of a Head. 

'rROYON, C. — Cattle. 

“ ** Feeding Chickens. 

Turner, J. M. W. — I.andseape. 

Washington, ih.— Arabs at Ford. Water- color. 

** The SheiPs I/alt. Water- color, 
ZamacoTs, E. — The Old Hunter. 

** “ Reader at the Window. 

** “ The Rendezvores. 

Zasso, G. — Reading the Death - Warrant of A/ary 
Queen of Scots. 

ZiEM, F, — Venice. 



SCULPTURE. 

Lombardi, G. — The Love Messengers. 
Spence, B. E . — Highland A/ary. 
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Thk Collision oi- Mr. S.\.\in-L H.wvk. 



GED by a high standai d, our modern 
rage for house decoration is not often 
expressed with greater spiendor and 
grace than in the principal rooms of 
the house enshrining the treasures 
now to be considered. The principal 
drawing-room has a ceiling colored 
and gilded with Alhambra motives, 
the iiiterlacing star-like patterns being 
picked out with the precious metal, and 
tinted in the spaces with various light 
and tender hues, with tliat orientical 
intricacy that so fascinatingly teases 
and leads on the eye,^ — the W'hole efifect 
being rich as a jewel, yet happily con- 
fused and unobtrusive. The ornamenta- 
tion was designed by Mr* A, A. Ander- 
son, an artist who only interrupted his 
usual profession of figure-painting for 
this one exceptional case; and the 
pattern and motive of color seem to have been imparted, if 
not directly suggested, by Mr Tiffany, who was the first to 
introduce into this country a rich scries of forms and patterns 



directly cast in plaster from architectural sjxximens found in 
Cairo, In the adjoining room the ceiling and frieze, while 
still I^astern, contrive to admit without any shock a surround- 
ing vine-motive of grape-leaves, realistically treated; and both 
of the communicating rooms form a gallery' where the discreet 
opulence of the fresco-work only adds to the charm of color 
in the various caiwases included, 

Dctailles celebrated ''Saint aux blesses," painted to Mr, 
Hawk’s order from a sketch submitted to him, is a conspicuoys 
picture in the collection. It is of large size for this artist of 
finesse and fastidiousness, and shoivs a convoy of F^ranco- 
IVussian prisoners passing a French general and his staff, who 
salute the captives with martial politeness. The Germans have 
tlieir arms in slings, or their heads in bandages, but arc able 
to walk. One of Dctatlle’s strange photographic landscapes, 
devoid of charm and mystery^ but impressive in its unlovely 
truth, encloses the human groups. The miry road, glancing 
with broken gleams from the passing figures or overhanging 
sky, is rendered with graphic dexterity. The frank, blonde 
lieads of t!ie Germans, as they march by with simplicity and 
pride, are treated with none of Detail le’s occasional caricature. 
The mounted French officers, sitting their horses at once with 
ease and tenae, show different grades of the same civility, from 
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the simple curiosity of the fresh young captains, to the con- 
siderate gravity of the commanding marshal, who bares his 
keen gray-haired head witli many tlioughts of the futility of 
the present victory* The respectful lifting of liis kepi conveys 
more reverence than he would show by simply lifting his hand 
to his tempk. The minor officers of his staff, in the blue 
jackets of the chasseur, imitate his example and uncover; but 
no such liberty can be taken by the brazen-mailed cuirassiers 
who form his escort; being in rank, they may only salute the 
wounded captives with the ordinary gesture, as they would 
some higher officer. The Turco standard-bearer only stares 
at the incomprehensible scene. The marshal and his staff 
have left the road free to the train of prisoners by withdraw- 
ing into the adjacent field, on whose damp sod their horses 
contentedly rest their road-grimed feet. The conception of 
the picture was doubtless inspired in the mind of Detaille by 
Baron Gros' subject of Napoleon doing a similar act of 
homage to some of his vanquished foes, with the exclamation 
that has become historic and proverbial, ‘*Hail to unsuccessful 
courage!’* The present canvas has made as great an impres- 
sion in the line of anecdote as from its artistic merit. Every- 
body has heard how often it was painted over and changed, to 
satisfy French pride and scruple. Detaille’s o'wn experiences 
in the war were much more of French defeat than French 
conquest, and his first sketch, also in the possession of Mr. 
Hawk, is of French prisoners escorted by white-coated and 
helmeted Germans, and a Prussian general taking off his bell- 
crowned cap to them as they are marched past a burning 
village. The picture was at first painted from this sketch, but 
the artist’s hot-blooded coterie of youthful friends protested 
against his sending to America a painting of French prisoners. 
The remonstrances increased, the matter got into the Paris 
newspapers, and the artist was compeUed to change the re- 
spective uniforms, and to substitute for the supposed success 
of German arms a success of French amenity* It was then 
sent to America, but after a winter had passed, Detaille 
solicited its return for exhibition in the Salon of 1877. 
Another agitation was raised on the picture’s reentering 
France, and it became a question whether it would not be 
indiscreet and rather ridiculous to exliibit in the public and 
national collection a scene in which a brag was made of 
having taken German prisoners. The matter was actually 
referred to President Macmahon. '‘How many Prussian 
prisoners has he represented?” asked the President-Marshal. 
He was answered, about a score. His dry answer contained 
a world of meaning* "The picture may pass,*’ lie said; “wc 
did take almost as many as that,” Notwithstanding tliis 
the inexpediency of offending German visitors to the Salon, 
whose susceptibilities were then carefully spared to attract 
their participation in the coming world's fair, prevailed once 
more, and the artist set to work to make a third distribution 
of his nationalities* With temporary water-color paints he 
dressed the captives once more, as Austrians, thus making 
the scene an episode of Solferino. On returning Mr* Hawk 
his picture, these body-color retouchings were washed away, 
and America now keeps the picture in the guise supposed to 
be so offensive to the Germans. 



Cabanel is very favorably exhibited in Mr, Hawk’s selec- 
tions* His two large pictures of “ Ruth and Boaz” and 
"Lucretia and Tarquin” are thoughtful and fine, especially the 
first The night-scene with the Moabite heroine is excellent 
for depth, tone, purity, unison and tenderness. It is profoundly 
biblical, and the reader can hardly perceive, by mere description, 
its breath of aromatic Eastern inspiration. The curtain of 
three thousand years seems to roll upward, and we see Boaz * 
sleeping on his threshing-floor, with Ruth seated at his foot, 

, vigil-keeping under the large Syrian stars. Her figure is 
; entirely epical and statuesque, and we feel that she is one of 
the heroines of the Messianic succession; she is the Gentile 
I woman destined to pour into the line of Judah that warmer 
blood that was to redeem it and infuse the spirit of Gentile 
toleration — the blood that was to flow after two generations in 
David, and after twenty-eight in Christ. Ruth is painted as 
no Jewish woman, but a native Palestinian, watching like a 
homesick slave at the foot she has softly uncovered. As she 
leans her head upon her hand and looks musingly out upon 
the future, her arm is supported on a sheaf of the alien barley. 
Everything about her attitude tells that her watch has been 
long. Her dark Oriental face, enwreathed with its drapery 
from the looms of Moab, is printed as a clear silhouette 
against the sky, where the sacred pallor of day is spreading 
upward from the horizon. The Moabitess — more like a Sibyl 
j than a simple gleaner — looks fixedly at the wheeling cons tel la- 
I tions that pass above her, and whose motion shall never cease 

i 

I until the star comes to guide the Magi and stand over this 
very Bethlehem* The threshing-yard of the good Bethle- 
hemite stretches around; a blanket hastily spread over young 
trees forms the rich man’s tent, and shades him from the 
starbeams, so dreaded in the psalms of the Jews, One watcli- 
! fire, fading in the dawn, glows from the distance, its smoke 
rising straight in the air as a pillar of deliverance, and crossed 
by a few drifting threads of cloud. Boaz, wrapped in the 
stripes of his dark burnous, is thrown along “at the end of 
the heap of corn” in the most natural possible attitude, the 
first attitude thought of: the sleepy stretching of his limbs, 
the wide fling of the arms, being those of the ordinary laborer, 

; who elongates those muscles tliat have been most contracted 
with toil. Yet the artist contrives to fill this careless posture 
with dignity and patriarchal pride, and even to bend one 
elbow behind the head in the manner consecrated by classical 
I art to the expression of sleep. Boaz is, to the verj-- life, the 
! worthy Jew; his heart made merry with grapes from the 
I slopes of Olivet; his lips parted as he dreams, with defenceless 
simplicity; his arms bared, as when they cast aside the sickle, 
now hanging on the tent-prop, a symbol of that wholesome 
manual labor which was common then with his race, but 
I which they have since so entirely cast aside for speculation 
' and head-work* In this group the difficult foreshortening of 
the male figure, and the relief of the knee beneath its drapery 
of the female, are the chief complications overcome, while the 
naked harvester’s arms of Boaz both show an easy skill in 
i drawing and tell an instructive story. Here is the simple 
millionaire of a primitive society, who turns back the sleeve 
for the harvest work, and sleeps at night at the limit of the 
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reaping or the place of the threshing, with a canopy and a truss 
of straw with signal-fires to keep away the jackals, as much at 
home here as, when framed in the brazen architecture of the 
city gates, he sits to administer even-handed justice to alL 
We owe some debt of gratitude to an artist who can not only 
paint with tender grace, but can reanimate history with a 
conception so sane and true. The draperies are soft and 
natural, and flow over the figures with the ease of a liquid, 
without the least look of arrangement or statuesque preten- 
sion, The soft clouded colors, floating into one another, and 
all subdued under the sultry shadows of night, form an 



feeling, fine in religious feeling, fine in its creditable austerity, 
and that our country is to be congratulated on securing 
perhaps the happiest of Cabanel's experiments in sacred art. 

Cabaners more recent contribution is classic in theme. 
It represents “Lucretia and Tarquin** (4x7 feet) and was 
painted in 1877. Lucretia, the model of a noble Roman 
matron, sits at her loom; the strange vaunting and challenge 
of the camp at Ardca, the test by the husbands of the 
excellence of their wives, has taken place; the spies have 
hastened '‘from the besieged Ardea all in post," and Lucretia 
has been found spinning, while the other wives were feasting ; 




SALUTING THE WOUNDED. 
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enveloping charm for the whole picture; its landscape senti- 
ment melts harmoniously into the character of the figures. 
It is a linked harmony of hues that struggle out to the eye 
from behind an immense bath of dusky air. The characters 
melt into the night scenery like landscape-features, involved 
in the shades and fumes that roll down the distant hills as a 
drapery. The deep and palpitating sky, pricked here and 
there with large, calm planets, forms an ethereal field on which 
these two motionless forms of a Hebrew idyl are set. The 
exquisite ballad of Ruth’s story is taken up by Cabanel, not 
in an archaeological feeling, but with a sentiment that matches 
its innate poetry' and tenderness. The picture is neither an 
imitation of an old master, with ornamental folds and pedantic 
anatomy, — though Cabanel, being one of the old students of 
the Villa Medici, and a disciple of Ingres and Picot, w'ould 
have had an excuse for such emulation — nor one of the 
Turqueries of the extreme modern school, with scriptural 
lay-figures displaying the costumes from a modern bazaar. 
Enough to say that it is fine in poetry, fine in landscape 



Collatinus lias gone back to camp delighted, but the wicked 
son of the king steals again into the presence of the beautiful 
embroidress, and with traitor compliment demands her hospi- 
tality. Her doubt and his passion are expressed in the 
figures. Directly she will stab herself, after the felse prince 
has threatened to kill her and a slave together. Her suicide 
will change Rome from a kingdom to a republic ; Brutus will 
take his oath on her dagger, and the Tarquins will be expelled, 
involving in their banishment her own innocent and patriotic 
husband. Meantime they gaze forever, in Cabaners picture, 
he with eagerness, and she with foreboding, as if aware that 
her own sacrifice must purchase the deliverance of Rome. 

This earthly saint, adored by this devil. 

Little suspecteth the false worshipper. 

For thoughts unstained do seldom dream on evil; 

Birds never limed no secret bushes fear ; 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 

Whose inward ill no outward harm expressed. 
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So sings the Avon poet in his youth ; but the painter, by 
imagining an oracular foreboding in Lucretla^s eyes, may be 
thought to have improved on the young Shakespeare, 




A LANDSCAPE STUDY. 
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The large picture by Huntington represents "Titian, 
Clement VII, and Charles The incident depicted took 
place in 1530, when Titian, after a residence of many years 
at Venice, repaired to Bologna to meet the Pope and the 
Kmperor, for the purpose of painting their portraits. The 
towers and buildings of Bologna are seen through the broad 
casement, whose light falls upon the magnificent canvas of the 
" Entombment," a picture which the Venetian master painted 
about this time or after, and which is now in the Louvre* 
By means of a judicious use of the splendid costumes and 
rich furniture of the period, our native painter accumulates 
a striking mass of sumptuous accessories around the art 
potentate, the church potentate, and the most powerful mon* 
arch of Christendom, all interested in one of those biblical 
themes whicfi the art of that day was in the habit of devcl'^ 
oping for the delectation of popes or sovereigns. Of Titian's 
"Danae,” Michael Angelo observed that if its correctness of 
drawing equaled its splendor of color, the artist would be the 
greatest who ever lived. 

By Metzmacher is a representation of that subject dear 
to so many artists, and imprinted with a piteous antithesis, 
“The Grasshopper and the Ant" (12 x 16 inches*) The stolid 
self-approval of Industry, and the sorry predicament of Idle- 
ness, who presses her knees together and humbly asks shelter 
from the piercing blast at an unkindly door, are forcibly 
interpreted* In these handlings of the topic, the painters 



always take sides with Bohemia, representing her as winning, 
innocent, and hardly used, — differing therein from sarcastic 
I La Fontaine, who sympathizes with the "Ant,” and enjoys 
i her tart rebuke* 

“The Hour of Rendezvous," by Toulmouche, is a small 
j picture of a disappointed young lady who consults her watch 
and experiences the pains of hope deferred* The cosy screen, 
the polished floor, the lounge with its pillows unpressed, the 
Japanese paneling of the walls, compose a franie of luxury 
and ease; uneasiness and anxiety, however, now fill this scene 
of snugness with as much discomfort as it can possibly hold. 
The small canvas contrives to enclose a whole world of 
suspense* “I have been made to wait!” said the Austrian 
princess in utter surprise, and then she knew that her fortunes 
had turned, and that the downward part of the world's road 
had begun for her. This lady, in the discreet coquetry of a 
chamber-robe and a fan, indicating that she is at home for the 
day, and eligible for a long period of flattery or beseeching, 
will never forgive the lost minute or two that the dial is 
recording. If the lover is discreet he will stay away to-day 
altogether; for absence can be fibbed guiltlessly away, but for 
tardiness at a fair one's feet there is no place of repentance* 

A small picture by Dieflenbach, whose scenes of simple 
German rustic pleasures form a sort of corollary to those of 




THE RETURN TO THE OLD HOME* 
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Knaus, represents "The Convalescent” In the first warm 
spring day, the new baby and the weak young mother are 
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brought outside of the vine-wreathed cottage. Her sturdy 
first-born runs up with apple-blossoms and fidd-fiowers, with 




A SPRING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
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which he decorates the cradle of the infant and makes his : 
congratulations to the girl- mother. The pigeons peck about 
at lier feet, wondering why they are not fed from her hand as 
of yore; the dog licks her pale fingers. The gentle joy of 
returning health and Spring is in the air. The choice of ^ 
subject is full of tact and address. With many a beholder, 
this idyl of rustic happiness far outweighs any technical 
mastery of the painter^s art, 

Meyer von Bremen is represented in a gloomy scene; 
considering his usually placid temperament, this story of 
desolation may be held to stand for deep tragedy. “The 
Return to the Old IIome“ (12 x 18 inches) delineates a simple- 1 
minded German peasant-girl among the ruins of a conflagra- 
tion which has destroyed everything she knows of shelter and 
earthly stability. The world seems undermined beneath her 
feet, and she grieves with bursting heart as she leans on the 
basket which has conveyed all her earthly possessions to and 
from the place of shelter occupied in tlie interval since the 
fire. Eve scarcely felt the world to be more of a wilderness 
beneath her exiled feet than this helpless maiden feels it now ; 
and for her, there is no indication of an Adam to delve and 
create for her a second home. Meyer is not a master of I 
painting-quality; but in his thorough comprehension of I 
peasant character, his loyal adhesion to the emotions and 
adventures of the poor, he does occasionally find a simple 
eloquence that reminds us of the homely pathos and patient 
sympathy of Crabbe, or of his contemporary Wordsworth, ; 

Beyschlag, one of the most graceful executants among 
the young Munich school that has sprung up in tlie wake of 
Piloty, is represented in this collection by a "Sunday Afternoon 
in Spring-time" (3x2 feet) A pair of handsome girls are in 
the foreground in mediaeval Marguerite costumes; tliey are , 
of the tyj>e of beauty invented by the modern Munich artists, 
and used in common by Makart, and Max, and Fritz Kaulbach, 
and the present painter; a type more stolid and impassive. 



less nervous or flexible, more weighty and beefy, than the 
French; one would call it Austrian, perhaps; but beautiful it 
is, and refreshingly sane and wholesome* A city of the 
middle ages is seen in the background of the picture, and a 
loving couple are following and coming after the girls who 
display their substantial graces in front, A modern picture- 
connoisseur collates the ideal of comeliness from a number 
of different countries. Alfred Stevens, with his Belgian im- 
pression of the feverisli Paris woman — Geo rge Bough ton, with 
his Americanized refinement of the beefy English beauty, — 
Villegas and Alvarez with their dark Spaniardesses, — and 
Simonetti with liis shallow Italian flirt^ — these artists, in poly- 
glot art-language, express their notion of loveliness all at once 
in many an American gallery. To this international group of 
fair women, the healthy, square-built girl of Beyschlag or of 
young Kaulbach slvould be cordially welcomed, with her full, 
opulent bodice, her strong, firm arm, her taper yet short- 
nailed fingers, her broad, low, prominent forehead, her expres- 
sion of decision, constancy and amativeness. 

Rudeaux's pictures of Parisian artists and rustic girls — 
the sophisticated city poisoning the country with its fascina- 
tion and its superior brain-power^ — have been several times 
engraved. There is always a sly jest or amusing contrast of 
character in tliem. Thus in “The Artists Rest; a Landscape 
Study,*' in this collection, the buxom, inexperienced farmers 
daughter comes perpetually up to the bars, like a bird fascina- 
ted by a serpent, lingering and delighted, finding an expedient 
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or a forgotten trifle every time, and making a pretext for 
staying out of the explanation that she must be going. Her 
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point to retreat or advise flight, but she lingers, and smiles, 
and hesitates, and finds a moment for one more word. The 
lordly recipient of this simple homage has nothing harder to 
do than to lie on his back in the grove, and smoke, and be 
irresistible. “He is but a landscape painter, and a village 
maiden she;” but our Lord of Burleigh is for this innocent 
adorer the most distinguished and aristocratic of beings. It 
is a pretty summer game — for a Parisian, the true essence of 
country charm* When an over-citified young man from the 
Latin Quarter or Montmartre bids adieu to his rouged and 
depraved assortment of city models, and begins to try and 
fascinate a mere humble country model in a muslin cap, he 
feels the innocence of Eden stealing over his soul. All things 
are comparative; and intrigue may become simplicity to the 



cling to her with the confidence of instinct; one is at her 
breast, one spells his lesson at her feet, one cowers in the 
shelter of her robe and looks out upon the world as if its 
most hostile powers were futile against the asylum built up 
out of Charity's mantle. Bouguereau is often reproached for 
the smoothness and polish of his style, for the even and 
regular finish which makes perfection a defect. But with a 
theme like this the adamantine surface becomes an assistant 
of the impression: it makes “Charity” seem invulnerable, as 
she should be. Bouguereau is a draughtsman of high accom- 
plishments, though not the highest. He never seeks the more 
difficult problems, and his drawing is patient and finished, with 
no Rembrandtesque mystery, no vigorous foreshortening, no 
starting out from the canvas of projecting parts; with these 
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conscience by mere force of contrast with other forms of 
intrigue that are particularly artificial. 

Bouguereau is represented in one of those serene, 
elaborate, polished compositions w'hich show the hand of 
experience, the eye of taste, the tranquillity of a habit of 
success. With him, at this period, a picture seems almost to 
paint itself; there is no hesitation, no after- thought Taking 
for his authority the noble “Charity” of Andrea del Sarto, in 
the Louvre, he composes a group so placid, fixed, and elegant, 
that we seem to be rapt into some ideal state of being, where 
the accidents of life are unfeared or unknown, and the under- 
lying serenities of existence alone exist, in their permanent 
manifestation. "Charity” seems a habit of human nature, not 
an accident of impulse. This tranquil young "Charity,” who 
sits in her shrine with the tenderness of a peasant-mother and 
the fixity of an idol, has an eternal look which is reassuring 
for the permanence of the human virtues; no fear that she 
will change to-morrow and become uncharitable. The tem- 
perament is fixed, her beneficence is everlasting. The babes 



sensational surprises of the painter's trade he has nothing to 
do; his canvases have hardly more light and shade than 
works of sculpture. They avoid those climaxes which seek 
to surprise, and which have the effect of diverting the eye 
from the general expression to be lost in a sense of wonder 
at the technical legerdemain. The impression he seeks, on 
the contrary', depends on the placid elegance of a true and 
just contour, on our satisfaction in a form of beauty. One can 
imagine a warmer-hearted, a more emotional “Charity” than 
this. But the emotions are remittent and unreliable, and a 
deliberate consideration of the case will lead us to feel a more 
permanent faith in this “ Charity” who shows the patience of 
long habits of benevolence, the repose of a native world of 
goodness that is subject to no change, no chance, no caprice. 
The background of one treatment of this is a niche like that of 
some cathedral statue, a marble chair of throne-like grandeur, 
a sumptuousness of robes that seem precious and sacerdotal ; 
“Charity” is exalted among the virtues, and revealed in vision 
for the homage of mankind, not caught up with the stains and 
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accidents of humanity upon her. Millet would have made 
her, perhaps, a ragged peasant-nurse with meagre appliances 
and resources ; that would have been the accident of goodness, 
not its permanence and stability. The view of our painter is 
different, and he presents “the greatest of these'* as a divine 
manifestation, with no insecurity about her supply, no earthly 
shortcoming about her beneficence. He is not so fixed in his 
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Book." It is a life-size representation of a little boy's head 
and shoulders, with a large scrap-book placed before the 
wondering and curious eyes. 

The reminiscences of travel — natural to one who has 
voyaged far into the East and the tropics — have a place of 
honor in this gallery, *^The Noonday Halt on the Nile, near 
Cairo," by Leopold Carl Muller, of Vienna, is a large and 
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conception, however, but that he is able at need to figure 
“ Charity’' as a dweller in green lanes and rustic hamlets. 
Another replica of the same figure, likewise owned in New 
York, and the property of Mr. Drexel delineates the same 
figure with the same infants, seated on a country bank, with 
green trees around her and fresh sod under her feet. Charity 
indeed may be revealed among the shrines of churches or 
among the wildness of nature. The feeling is the same, and 
the refinement of goodness that forgets self and spend.s for 
others is the adornment alike of the marble hall and the 
rural village, Bouguereau is seen in Mr. Hawk’s collection 
in another example, a smaller painting entitled “The Picture- 



crowded scene, full of carefully- studied oriental types of 
character. By Le Brun, of Paris, is another Eastern scene, 
with figures. An old traveler is never tired of studying these 
faithful representations, which fix the impression of distant 
scenes in the memory, and have the force of taking one 
directly back to recollected pleasures. 

One of the loveliest figures yet painted by Jacquet, the 
admirable artist of the “ Reverie" in the Luxembourg, is the 
representation of a girl “ Going Out for a Walk” and buttoning 
her glove (canvas 2x6 feet) The beauty of her face, the 
elastic grace with which she stands, the discreet richness of 
color and opulence of accessories, make this lady a glorious 
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addition to one's circle of household inmates. The connois- 
seur with discrimination and means enough to acquire such 
pictures may always move in the society of the 

“The Naturalists” is one of the glancing, sparkling water- 
colors of Vibert, representing a type of scientist common 
enough in Germany and France; where an English gentleman 
out of work becomes a Pickwick, and takes to spelling out 
undecipherable inscriptions on buried stones, his brother on 
the continent acquires an appetite for the innocent butterflies, 
and rises as promptly to a beetle of unusual brilliancy as a 
gudgeon would do. Vibert has appreciated the fun of the 
thing, and devoted a page of serio-comic satire to the move- 
ments of this curious animal, the would-be savant. 

Ramberg's agreeable picture of “Wieland Reading one 
of his Poems” corresponds, in school of painting and style 
of treatment, with Beysch lag’s “Sunday Afternoon,” already 
considered. In both, we have the same kind of buxom young 
German women of redundant health, through whose stout 
tissues goes stealing the exquisite poison of the little love- 
god. In the one picture, as Wieland reads his poetry to 
a pretty cousin and comrade — in the other, as the young 
frauleins observe that the young men are following them — a 
sudden sweet dilatation of the healthy cardiac organ takes 
place; the powerfully constructed lungs swell — that is to say 
the bosom heaves; the enviable circulation concentrates in the 
massive jaw— that is to say, the cheek blushes* An organism 



that seems intended for giants, feels the stress of the softest of 
emotions, and exalted raptures, wild dreams, delicate refine- 
ments of feeling, are turned into the cells of bodies tending to 
a lusty embonpoint — like Ariers spirits flaming amazement 
in the stout ship of Prince Ferdinand. Elevated hallucina- 
tions in the bodies of Titanesses, magnificent lungs heaving 
and blowing with sensibility, languishing tenderness in eyes 
made dreamy with beer— these are the conditions of sentiment 
in Germany* Wieland here, with the youthful comeliness 
so dwelt on in the memoirs, sits reading his poetry to his 
inamorata of the day. That she is fond of sauer-kraut does 
not disturb his sentiment in the least. To digest one's 
sausage and feel the poet's sacred fire along with Cupid's, — 
between one fair listener who is digesting cabbage, and another 
who assimilates pumpernickel, — what can be more German, 
what can be more full of g^cistf 

Another instance of this treatment of the buxom German 
type of beauty occurs in “The Deer Park,” by young Fritz 
Kaulbach; but this time in a presentment so elevated, so 
refined, so etherealized, that the last stigma of Phllister-ism 
seems disappearing, and the Munich belle seems to sink her 
remaining traces of a Gothic origin in a delicacy quite on a 
par with any to be found in the Latin races* The picture is a 
lovely fancy, of fair women making acquaintance with their 
shy sisters, the fawas* Like Coleridge’s albatross, the wild 
things grow partly human with human food. 
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Alvar F^, L. — Th/ Flower Shop, 

B feR ANCE R , E M 1 LE . — Tkt Mother, 

Beysch LAG, R . — Sufsday Afternoon ^ — Mhhile Age, 
Blum, R* — Venetian Bead- Stringers, Water-color. 
Boughton, G. ll.^An IdyL 
Bouguereau, Charity, 

“ “ The Young Reader, 

Boulanger, Q, -^Turkish Justice. 

Breton, Jutm.^The Gteaner, 

Brick ER, A . — Autumnal Moonrtie, Water-color* 
Cabanel, a * — Lucretia and Tarquinius Sejctus, 

** ** Ruth and Boaz, 

CkAPLINp Cll,^Frayer. 

Church, F. E * — South Amerkan Landscape, 
Coleman, S * — Venetian Boats at Public Garden. 

Water-color. 

Conti, Tito.-*- 755/? iVine- Taster, 

Corot, J. B. C* — Landscape. 

De BeuL, L . — Sheep in Snoto- Storm. 

Defregger, F. — The JYew Brother, 

Desgoffe, E.— Flowers.* 

1>ETA1LLE, E. — Saluting the Wounded. 



Devrirndt, Julian. — C hristme de Pisa* 

Diaz de la Pena, N. — Landscape, 

“ “ Fontainebleau , 

Dl EffeN K acH , E . — Convalescent , 

DUPRfe, J* — Landscape, 

Durand, A, E ,— Landscape . 

Gifford, S* E.— Castle of Chilian, 

Hart, J. M. — Cattle at the Ford. 

IlRADE, M. J. — Tropical Landscape, 

« « Apple- Blossoms. 

HObner, l.-^Holland Interior. 

Huntington* D, — Clement VI/ and Charles V VisiL 
ing Titiasi. 

Jacque, Qw,— -S heep in Sneav-^orm, 

J ACQUIT, J* Q,-^Going to the Races, 

Kaulbach, F. A. — The Music Lesson. 

** The Deer Park. 

Ken sett, J* Scene on the Missouri River. 

Lein WEBER, U,— The Old Story. 

Lepoittevin, Y,,— The Avowal 
Max, Q.—Head. 

M E R LE, 1 1 Grandmofh er^s Story. 



Metz MACH ER, Y.— The Grasshopper and the Ant. 
Meyer von Bremen .— to the Old Home. 
MOli.eR, C, L.— //(?// of Caravan, 

MunrAcsy, M * — Peasants entering Church, 

NiczKV, Y,.Springiime, 

Falmaroli, V* — The Coquette, iPoems, 

Ramberg, F. a. Von* — Wieland Reading one of his 
Richards, W. T,^ — Sea-Shore. 

RiefsTAHL, W. — Entering the Monastery^ Tyrol, 
Rudaux, E.— >/ Landscape Study. 

SchreYER, a . — Arabs osi the War- Trail. 

Seidel, Gustave.— 

SeigNAC, F. — Learning to Read. 

ShaTTUcK, N. \}.—Lani/scape. 

Tilton, J. K.— Island of Phil(r. 

Toulmouche, h,— Tke Hour of Returft, 
T^SCHAGGENEY, E. — The Shepherdesses Pet Floek, 
Vautier, E , — 755/ 755 

Vibert, J, G. — The A^aturalists, Water-color. 
Voltz, j. Cattle. 

Webb, C, M. — 755/ Critics, 

ZiRM* FfeLiX. — Doge^s Palace, Venice. 
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STINY has 
guided into Mr. 
Cutting's hands 
a few pictures 
of no common 
order, pictures 
representing the 
best phase of 
modern genius, 
and of which 
the possession 
would be dis- 
puted by expe- 
rienced collec- 
tors the world 
over. The two 
examples of Fortuny, the Madrazo, with its rare effect of 
rain on a thronging street-scene, and above all the unsur- 
passable Zamacois, earnest of a genius now extinct, — these 
specimens argue a nice taste and rare advantages of oppor- 
tunity, The last-named is especially fine. Never did the 
regretted Spanish youth wrap himself in a more dazzling 
mantle of brilliant technique, never were his touches as a 
character-painter more Hogarthian and dramatic. Zaniacois's 



** Return to the Convent'^ represents a scene at the entrance to 
a Spanish Franciscan monastery, perched as usual on a hill. 
The roofs of a Spanish village, covered with snow, make the 
white squares of a chess-board pattern on the plain beneath, 
and snow lightly trodden lies around the frescoed wall and 
escutcheoned gateway of the dark cloister of the Pyrenees. 
As evening doses, the //ires gaeteurSt or mendicant monks, 
begin to return with their reports and their loot The yield 
has been prodigious. The peaceful roofs below have been 
drained, emptied, phlebotomized, to the last drop of their 
capability of giving. The last sacred beggar comes toiling up 
the hill, staggering under his loaded sack; potted meats and 
toothsome preserves, well tied up in jars of faience, encumber 
and cover the gateway; the melon, the basket of oranges, are 
set about indifferently in the snow, like champagne in ice. 
The white donkeys of those who have already arrived arc 
tied up at the rings in the wall. But one of these donkeys is 
recalcitrant, and will not be persuaded to approach: his rider 
is the firmest and fattest and most strong-willed friar in the 
monastery. He is not to be thwarted by the obstinacy of a 
brute, and the question becomes one of survival of the fittest. 
Already the balking animal has pulled the monk, firm as a 
statue on his set heels, a long distance away from the entrance, 
his scraping track making a fine slide in the snow; the hood 
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and little cap have fallen from his tonsured head; his fine 
aquiline face, wont to be so imposing in the confessional, is 
wrinkled up with an agony of exasperation; and tete-a-tete 
with it is the equally willful profile of the donkey, its hideous 
yellow teeth denuded by the vicious cur! of the lip, the ears 
set back as far as they will go, and the eye showing a little 
corner of blood-shot white. The worthy man's umbrella is 
planted in the snow; the pet spaniel of the holy house leaps 
over it in his excitement, like a circus performer. The items 
of the donkey's load that have preferred to roll are circulating 



— —Oh! those melonst If he's able 
We're to have a feast; so nice ! 

One goes to the Abbot's table — 

All of IIS get each — a slice f' 

There arc cowled faces in the corners, too seriously delighted 
with the friar's discomfiture to laugh. Their joy digests its 
meal of spite, tranquil and satisfied. Others, more frank, 
double themselves up in silent laughter, too timid to let the 
overbearing brother hear their delight, but revealing it in 
the fullest latitude of expression* Every type is represented, 
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about the umbrella; those that have preferred to smash, as the 
eggs, are hesitating around the donkey's feet, in ydiow puddles 
and bankrupt shells; the live ducks, tied together, are quacking 
and beating their wings, — all is devastation ; the donkey is still 
calmly and unconquerably backing, and across the front of 
the tragedy the monk glides too in his tracks, rigidly passing 
before the eye from left to right, like a theatrical property of 
fixed expression and reluctant movement. This apocalyptic 
spectacle of their firm -charactered brother at a disadvantage, 
is too much for the risibles of the brotherhood. Are they all 
good-natured and sympathetic about it? Read Browning's 
Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister^ to understand the tempers which 
are cultivated in convents by unwise seclusion and propinquity. 

"There you go, my heart’s abhorrence! 

Water your damn'd liower-pots, do! 

If hate killed men, brother Lawrence, 

God's blood, would not mine kill you! 



the fat, the lean, the puckered, the contemplative. These 
hideously hilarious faces are a vision of sardonic joy* 

The other Spaniard, Ramon de Madrazo, is superbly 
represented by his scene in a shower, '^Une Sortie de Vepres," 
Spanish beauties, in mantillas and rich shawls, put up their 
little graceful umbrellas, like expanding primroses, to catch 
the rain. A priest dashes in for shelter, his sombre petticoats 
tucked up, with the intense concentration ut>on personal safety 
felt by elderly dowagers and pampered cures. Beggar-women, 
under umbrellas very different from those of the belles, squat 
at the portal, amphibiously begging in wet or dry indifferently. 
Over the pavement is a fresh varnish of rain that makes it a 
mirror. Apart from the figures, the landscape or impressional 
character of the study is most valuable. The artist makes 
capital out of the accident of rain to observe Nature in a novel 
aspect, glazed and enameled with a sudden film of brightness. 
We do not always appreciate the impromptu magician’s mirror 
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which a passing shower can make. The ordinary work-day 
world is transfigured. The grimy ground becomes a floor of 
mirroring crystal. The transparent air is changed to a railing 
of glassy pencils, trembling, descending, changing among 
themselves, and forming a fluctuating screen over the distance. 
Stray sunbeams, imprisoned in this crystal fence, quiver over 
the objects. Where all was commonplace, all is now magic. 
The world becomes a fairy spectacle of diamond and pearl, 
the buildings are like ice-palaces, and lost sun- rays get im- 
prisoned here and there, playing upon the salient surfaces that 
attract them. The artist has fixed a series of the most grace- 
ful characters of Spanish life and manners, to be brightened 
by new enamels and to inlay his polished panel. No more 
graceful majas than those of Madrazo ever entered into the 
love-dreams of Byron, or scintillated across the changeable 
canvas of Goya. 

"Le Berger et la Mer,” a conception of the year 1868, is 
by Auguste Boiiheor, The barefoot shepherd-boy, sitting 
with a certain rustic grace on a grassy knoll by the ocean, 
dreams about what the old Greek poets used to call the flocks 




POMPEIAN MAIDEN. 
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of Neptune, the silver fleeces of the foam. A line of these 
bright fleeces, glossy, just- washed, uncontaminated, is driven 



ashore with every heave of the billow; the edge of the 
breaker shears them, and leaves them shining on the beach. 







garden of the palais HOVAL— time of the DlRECTOflY. 

FAC-SIMILK OF A SKETCH FROM THE OHUSIMAL FAIHTTKIQ BTf B, DRTAH,LB. 

In his country simplicity he wonders how rich he would be 
if all the flocks of the sea were his. The repose of M. 
Ronheur's picture is marvelous perfect.” The playful and 
pretty lamb in front is the only living thing that seems to 
have any vivacity, and even it is lying down. The traditional 
black sheep has no reprobate character, but ts meek as the 
rest. Over all tiie group the silence of noon seems to hang 
like a mesmeric spelL One travels very far from city life in 
contemplating such a picture. 

The two specimens of Fortuny owned by Mr. Cutting 
are of the character of dazzling impromptus, defective but 
magical, obscure yet intense. An irregular, while dazzling, 
masterpiece is " The Conversation.” This, if it had been ever 
finished, A¥ould have borne a certain resemblance to Mr. 
Stewart’s “Amateurs of Engravings,” being an interior of 
similar degree of illumination, with figures in old-fashioned 
costumes. Mr. Cutting’s example is in an embryotic state, 
and makes one think of those limbos in Greek mythology 
where the soul of heroes stray, waiting to be born. If this 
composition could have been enabled to get prosperously 
through its i>eriod of gestation, a noble ^ paragon it would 
have made: it belongs to the class of which, if they could 
only have succeeded in being alive, everything fine might have 
been expected — tu MarceUus cris! As it is, we see but 
vaguely the rich detail, veiled in incompleteness, of the 
massive room, the ponderous calm of eighteenth -century 
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slowness and idleness in the sitters, with their rich and formal 
costume, the suppleness of the couchant dog, the flexible 
flutter of the femaie figure. It is something like the debris of 
butterflies* wings in an entomologist’s neglected box, A 
large, magnificent hound dreams in the foreground: he is 
himself a dream. To develop things into ;iccurately modeled 
objects is but ’prentice toil henceforth. This singular and 
interesting picture was partly sketched in oil, partly in water- 
color, Another Fortuny, with a figure on a larger scale, is an 
"‘Oriental Driver” among his liounds. The squatting human 
figure is designed with all needful skill, but it has nothing of 
the magician’s rod laid upon it; you do not feel the strong 
hint of creative power, the surmise of a creator doing his 
mighty business, which you perceive in the other picture, 

The specimen of Boldini owned by Mr. Cutting was one 
of the first brought to this country, and remains one of the 
most charming. The ladies are playing with a parrot — that is 
all the incident— there is no sentiment, or moral, or profound 
meaning; the composition is a mosaic of difficult textures and 
petal-like colors, and reminds one of the designs made of 
flowers on South American pavements on the occasion of 
certain festivals. The modish graces of yonder fair dame, 
in her Reine Hortense costume, are ephemeral, mundane, 
capricious; our artist can catch, ere she change, the Cynthia 
of the minute, A new material and vehicle seem to have 
been found by Boldini for pictures like this; they have the 
iridescence, seemingly, of insects’ wings, of Cyprus glass, of 
changeable silk. 

There is an unusual self-consistency in the collection of 
Mr. Cutting. The efforts of the Spanish- Roman school of 
painters — men so frankly considering a canvas as a mere 
decoration — associate perfectly with the various figures in the 



costume of the Incredibles," attending nonchalantly to duels, 
or grasping their clubbed sticks in the Palais Royal, like the 
conspirators in ‘"Madame Angot” It is one general world of 
superficial modes, careless yet enlightened manners, bright- 
ness, ease and euphemism*. This triviality of subject does 
not exclude very conscientious and studious technic. Thus, 
among the more striking pictures, Sorbi's “Duellists” are cool, 
well-bred, unscrupulous, but unquestionably courageous, true 
ci-devants of the court of Mme, Tallien; the same artist’s 
” Pompeian Maiden,” aware that her destiny is towards a 
purely decorative function, stands calmly and adjusts her 
bracelet with the simple gravity — as of a being born to be 
looked at— that distinguishes the Caryatids of the Athenian 
portico, Detaille’s dandies, with the gravity and responsibility 
of perfectly dressed standards, occupy conspicuous hired chairs 
in the public garden, so as to place themselves well “in evi- 
dence*” To make the bull’s-eye watches, ticking in each fob, 
run alike, and adjust them both by the noon explosion of the 
Palais Royal cannon, is the weightiest care of their existence, 
Rico’s “ Ancient Convent Walls, near Seville” arc sketched 
with his peculiar crisp, sunny pencil, flashing over the architec- 
ture and the trees like the searching light of a buH’s-eye 
lantern; his own beautiful sketch, in that vigorous etching 
touch, wherein he is every artist’s master, gives the motive of 
this composition on one of our pages. And, to make these 
Incroyables, these Boldini ladies, these Spanish-Roman sub- 
jects, still more at home — to give them all the mutual support 
of a coterie — there are placed near them works by Villegas, 
and Alvarez, and De Nittis, and Vibert. The ante-chamber 
of Godoy, “the Prince of the Peace,” might have been hung 
with such landscapes, and rustled with the buckram of such 
knights and damsels. 
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Acuknbach, a, — Mmntiiin Torrrtt/. 

ALVARiiZ^ Luis .— in a Gomioia. 
Bi^RAUD, J. — 0$t (he Bouie^fiird, 

On the Champs Efysees. 
Bi£RNi£-BKU,ECf>UR, E .^ — In (he W 0 mis, 
Boldini, G. — The Parrot, 

t* ti Pishing on (he Seine, 
BoNiu-ruR, Aucuste. — L* i berger et la mer. 
Hoc Mi A A tU), — In (he Siabie, 

BoUGUfiRLAU, ,-^The Bunch of Grapes. 
Carpenter, Y..^The Ne\o-Bem Lamb. 
Charnay, K.^Boating Party. 

** The Poultry-Yard. 
ChiaUva, L, — The Turkey- Pasture, 
Clays, P. J. — Boats on the Meuse. 

« Lhitch Boats on the Scheldt . 
Corot, J. B. C. — Matting. 



Dalbano, Y..— ‘Going to Church. Water-eolor. 
I)K BivVUMONt, ¥.,— 7he Well. 

De Nittis, Q.--^The Quarrel , 

Detaille, E. — Lcs Incroyables. 

Diax de la Pena, Faggot Gatherer. 

Dupray, L. l\.— Soldiers. 

DupRfe, Jules. — The Pond, 

Fortuny, Vi.— Tltf-a-TBe. 

Arab and Dogs. 

Fromentin, Y,,— Donkey at a Ford . 
GaudefroY, a.— B len gard^c. 

Goubie, Y^.—Eptestrians. 

IIeullant, a.— Idyl. 

Jacque, and Shepherdess. 

Madrazo, R. -’Sortie de v^pres. 

** The Bouquei. 



Moreau, A . — Lady in Wheat- Field. 

MoucHoT, L. — The Monkey- Tamer, 

Rico, D. M . — Ancient Consent Walls ^ near Seviile, 
“ Landscape. 

** On the Seine. 

SoRBi, R. — The Duel. 

** “ A Pompeian Maiden. 

Stevens, A. — The Surprise. 

Tissot, j. -‘-S ummer Hours. 

Van Marcke, E.^ — Cattle. 

Vibert, J.G .^ — The Letter. 

Villegas, lo%t.— The ArmorePs Shop. 

VOLLON, A. — Cherries and Parrot 
WoRWS, JULt-;s. — The Love-Letter. 

ZamacoIs, E. — Return to the Convent. 

ZlEM, F.— Dogel Palace, Venire. 
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G before the creation of a 
majority of our American 
galleries, this collection 
had a substantial exist* 
ence. Nor can many dis* 
plays of modern art boast 
a statelier picture, around 
which to group an 
exhibit of nine- 
teenth-century 
painting, than the 
present gallery has 
long shown in De- 
laroche^s Napo- 
leon a t Fontaine- 
bleau," This figure, 
simple, yet filling 
every condition of 

tragedy, goes to the heart and educates the taste. Granting 
that Dclaroche paints his “Napoleon," as he always paints, in 
a way that falls short of the pure object- representation of the 
natiiraiisti, there is a great deal to admire in the figure even 
technically. The excessive scruple with which the costume 
and accessories are selected is a token of one of the highest 
attributes of art — conscientiousness. The expression of the 
fice — that monumental face formed by nature to be numis- 



IMlrtAL FROM A DESIGN BY MADRAZO. 



matic, to be an emblem on a medal or a coin— is here, 
with grief engraved like intaglio lines over its old look of 
eternity. The fight single-handed with the coalition of all 
Europe is over: resignation of power is necessary: and the 
countenance tells this story plainly, with calmness and ac- 
ceptance, The extreme quietude of the physiognomy — so 
deliberate and concentrated, while the huddled clothes and 
dusty boots tell of haste and precipitancy — is managed by 
the painter with such art as to add a meaning, when it might 
seem that such vacuity w'ould rather leave a blank in the 
story. The beautiful chambers of Fontainebleau, adorned by 
Napoleon so splendidly with the insignia of his glories or the 
names of his victories, extend in perspective before this eye 
filmed with thought. Emblems of what he must renounce, 
the eagle on the window-frame, the laurel and the crowned 
initial on the wall, mock his sight with a symbolism emptied 
of reality. He has laid his weapon on the table, his character- 
istic cocked-hat is dashed on the floor, and a crown painted 
on the wall accidently hangs over his head, a mockery and a 
shadow. The map of Europe, whose lines and boundaries 
he had re-engraved with his sword, lies on a seat, with the 
portfolios, safeguards of his missives — ^dispatches so pregnant 
of meaning yesterday, so needles now. Sunk on the breast, 
the mighty head revolves the lesson of renunciation — the 
only novelty that never entered that all-comprising brain 
before, Delaroche treats the details with what in his day was 
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considered realism. We must not compare this realism with 
the acrid truth of a Bastien- Lepage now-a-days, but with the 
ideal of historical painting promulgated by David, For a 
painter to have introduced the dust on a pair of sharp-toed 
boots, the sodden deliquescence of an old gray surtout melted 
in a hundred storms, and to do this as his contribution to a 
right understanding of the grand style, was a tong advance a 
half century ago. For his type of the hero, it is a real 
contribution to art The peculiar bloodless pallor and the 
thickening of the adipose without pursiness are items of the 
temperament, and are so comprehended and depicted as to 
add to the reality of the impression. The hands, puffy, pale 
and handsome, are the hands of a diplomate ; the body and 
limbs are already beginning to round themselves out, cuckoo- 
like, to the dimensions of a stolen nest; the type is the type 
of the usurper, the willful occupant, the egotist intent to fill a 
place, to supplant, to fatten on spoils. When Napoleon had 
his career to carve, he was lean; when he had attained, he 
became a weight, and there is yet seen in this figure the 
circularity of attitude, the swelling of complete occupancy, the 
indefinable solidity of claimancy, which had long been felt 
nightmare-like on the breast of Europe. It is a treatment of 
the Napoleon type which may be compared with Vela’s statue 
in the Corcoran gallery, and which has about it, perhaps, more 
of conviction and proof, less of romanticism and the theatre, 
than that impressive marble. The reading of the mind of 
Napoleon by Ddaroche is a comment of no ordinary import* 
ance. The picture — a relic still in most brilliant preservation — | 
would seem to be more appropriate to one of the dynastic | 
galleries of Europe than as a mere episode in a republican ' 
collection, where it shares notice with so many episodes from 
the history of different nations under heaven. The ex* 
Empress Eugenie, learning of its existence in America, made 
overtures to reclaim and re-absorb the portrait for the adorn- 
ment of Chiselhurst, with all the anxiety that would have been 
shown for the recovery of one of the lost crown-jewels of the 
Empire, But, except perhaps as a gift of gallantry, the 
restoration of the picture to the house of Bonaparte would 
have been a proceeding w'holly without motive in the eyes of : 
the appreciative American owner, and the masterpiece remains | 
on our shores, like an invaluable document for a biography, [ 
like a rarissimm volume on a historian's bookshelf. It is a I 
matter of self-congratulation for the projectors of this work , 
that a plate has been procured, scientifically accurate and i 
more true to the expression of the original than the most | 
elaborate engraving, by which readers of an American book I 
can see the exact ideal of Napoleon which existed in the 
mind of Paul Ddaroche* 

In the year 1873, at the age of thirty-six years, the 
English artist, Laslett John Pott, produced the painting of 
** Henry VIII and Cardinal Wolsey.’’ It is a dramatic scene, 
well arranged in the traditional British historical style, and 
apparently derived from Shakespeare rather than from the 
chronicle. The study of the far-reaching effects of a king’s 
frown, reflecting itself first in the new insolence of courtiers 
yesterday abject, or more disagreeably in the open laughter 
of enemies, and dying away into simple curiosity at the end 



of the royal train, Is highly interesting. The royal tyrant has 
but to turn away (attended by a mastiff the complete image 
of himself) and the retinue sweep off to a man, with expres- 
sions of hauteur towards the fallen one, and with feet of 
readiness to step in the new direction taken by the king. 
Wolsey looks more completely crushed than becomes a man: 
wrapped in his scarlet robes, grasping the parchment of his 
dismissal, and sinking his head very abjectly in his aged 
shoulders, he appears like a monument of devastation, — as he 
says himself, ^‘fallen like Lucifer, never to hope again, A 
pair of Ids pages, regarding him with wonder and pity from 
beside his chair, form the only sympathizing beings in the 
company of the cardinal; their fresh unspoilt faces make the 
prettiest imaginable little oases in the arid desert of selfishness 
and hate. The picture is of a wide frieze-like shape, and 
accommodates along its upper portion a voluminous breadth 
of tapestry and sconces and the British scutcheon, all intro* 
duced as the background of the scene. The expressions of 
the group are as strongly-marked and graphic as could well 
be desired, but there has been no very faithful attempt to 
convey the likeness, either of Henry or Wolsey* Altogether 
this is a satisfactory and interesting tableau, quite Shakespear- 
ian in the way in which various temperaments are made to 
talk themselves out and act in character, while contributing to 
the general movement and force of the general act in pro- 
gress. Its painter, a Nottinghamshire artist, was a precocious 
draughtsman at five, and when twenty*four years old made 
some sensation with an "Effie Deans” at the Royal Academy. 
His “Marie Stuart led to Execution,” in the exhibition of 
1872, and “Charles I leaving his Trial,” in that of 1873, were 
improvements on his old self, and excited much interest in 
London, while the latter was afterwards a popular picture at 
the Philadelphia Centennial. Mrs. Roberts' example is the 
first specimen of Mr. L. J. Pott’s skill we have encountered in 
this country, and it is in all respects worthy of his expressive 
and eloquent talent 

Thomas P'aed is represented in this collection by a “Rus- 
tic Toilet,” a picture whose subject and style go well enough 
with the same artist's “ Silken Gown” in the collection of H. 
C, Gibson. In the present canvas we find that most charming, 
most touching moment of the toilet, when the arms are both 
lifted to adjust the hair, leaving the whole front of the delicate 
countenance without environing guards, without avant-posts, 
but exposed defenselessly to the kiss of the lover or the lash 
of the sunshine. When the Venus de Medici abandons what 
has been called “the instinctive attitude of womanhood,” and, 
lifting both hands, disposes of them at the back of her head, 
she throws herself on the forbearance of the world with an 
appeal that increases her charms tenfold. Much might be 
written analytically upon the reason of the fascination which 
ail men feel at the sight of a maiden arranging the hair, yet 
nobody has investigated the origin of the sensation. Here, at 
any rate, is the fair girl, whose elbows make a frame of pearl 
for a fresh face dipped forward into the shadow. The value 
of the arms in this posture is very evident as an artistic 
motive; they form a field in basso-relievo, upon which the 
piquant alto-relievo of the head is modeled with all its energy. 
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all its salience. The broken mirror propped up in front —the 
humble child reading alongside, — accessories and secondary 
figures, make no impression near this face triumphant with 
native grace and health, behind which the arms rear their fairy 
scaffold, like the framework of some dream-enchanted bed, 
pillowed with elastic satin of fine skin, and warmed with rich 
young blood to cherish the head's repose. The painter, 
Thomas Faed, Royal Academician, is already known to the 
reader from the "Shakespeare and his Contemporaries," at 
Washington, described in the first chapter of this work. He 
was born at Burley Mill, in the stewartry of Kircudbright, in 



all his young-lady clients there because a better drawing-mas- 
ter dawned upon the city, or paid his tavern bills in Belgium 
by sketching landladies, his fortunes have reached the dignity 
of extreme prosperity. In 1867, at the unusual age of sixty- 
four, the Royal Academy recognized his merits so far as to 
make him an Academician. One of the proteges of Mr. 
Vernon, his faithful animal-copying shines in the Vernon 
collection of the National Gallery among the Landseers and 
Herrings; indeed the foundation of his present success was 
laid by Mr. Vernon, who ordered the picture now in the 
Vernon collection immediately on the sight of the first cattle- 




THE FORTUNE TELLER, 

FAC^rMILK f>F A SKETCH FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING HV J. PHILLl? 



1826, was educated at the Edinburgh Academy, and came to 
London in 1852. The pseudo-historic value of such Walhalla- 
feasts as his “Scott and Friends” is at least highly estimated 
by the multitudes who hang prints from the paintings in 
their libraries; while the simple emotion,— not too hard for 
dilettantes in one syllable,— of subjects like "The Mitherless 
Bairn” (painted 1855,) and "Home and the Homeless” {1856,) 
— condemned by Ruskin as "commonplace Wilkieism” — 
appeals to an enormous constituency of lovers of art and 
moral beauty. 

One of the Cuyp-like cattle groups of Thomas Sidney 
Cooper is the “Monarch of the Plain." A young bull stands 
in the centre of the large canvas, near a pollard oak. A couple 
of beautifully patched cows lie in front of him, and two more 
cattle are seen at a little distance to the left. Since the time 
when Sidney Cooper peddled his drawings of Canterbury 
Church to strangers in the streets of his native town, or lost 



piece by Cooper exhibited at the Suffolk-Strcet Gallery in 
1 ^ 33 ’ Cooper was then a friendless provincial in London, 
recently forced to leave Belgium by the revolution of 1830, 
but since the Vernon commi,ssion he has not had a picture 
unsold. The important specimen in the Roberts gallery is an 
interesting canvas to place beside the Troyon, the Van Marcke, 
or the Verlat. Inferior to any of these in breadth of style, it 
forms a minute, fiiithfti!, and in its way spirited portrait-group 
of members of a fine English breed. 

“The Passing Shower" is by John T, Linnell, son of that 
John Linnell, pupil of West, who was never made a member 
of the Royal Academy because he utterly refused to become 
one. Two large landscapes by J, T, Linnell, "The Passing 
Shower " and " Harvest- Time," are preserved in the Roberts 
galler)% and have from time to time attracted an almost 
extravagant worship from traveling British tourists. The 
"Shower" is a characteristic example of the traditional st>de 
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of English landscape-painting, a style which does not see 
nature in breadths but in successive focuses, and picks up 




THE RUSTIC TOILET. 

FAC'^tMtLl! OF A SKETCH PKOM TH8 OKirrlNAl, PAIWTIPtG BV THOMAS PABD, 



groups of details on every side and at every distance, like the 
successive investigations of a near-sighted man. The incident 
is a happy reminder of **the days when %ve went gipsying, a 
long time ago/' and the carefulness of the elder brother and 
sister, who lead or carry the infants out of the shower, is a 
pretty enough bit of kindly peasant-life. 

To an early period belong the two pictures of the 
Robert.s gallery by John Phillip, representing the “Fortune- 
Teller," and the “Evil Eye." One would suppose them to 
have been executed before the visit to Spain, of which so 
much is said by those who exalt Phillip as the great modern 
interpreter of Spanish life; but the fact is that the journey to 
Spain — tour which Iiad so much more effect on Phillip than 
it had on Wilkie — was prior to the execution of these pictures. 
The “ Fortune-Teller” is a piquant bit of epigram, conveniently 
over-emphasized for immediate impression; all the credible 
types of rustic character, and all the tinie.s of life, that could 
be expected to ask of wizardry a solution for their problems 
of existence, are here gathered together arbitrarily and by 
main force, more like the types of an allegorical picture than 
like the accidental grouping.s of the country. As the old hag 
spins at her hovel door, the baby is exhibited by a proud 
mother to have its little horoscope cast; the child of five years 
is brought up to frighten itself into fits at the witch's aspect, 



the pretty village-girl is sent away rubbing her eyes as if she 
had seen a ghost, and the rustics, who dare not approach, are 
shown in the distance with exaggerated demonstration.^ of 
terror and apprehension. The pair of Phillip's pictures which 
have thus gone astray in an American gallery are perhaps all 
the more interesting that they are exceptional in character, 
and show the executant relieved for once of his un-English 
prepossession for Spanish smugglers and Gipsy sirens, Phillip 
was born in 1817, in Aberdeen; ran away from home at 
seventeen, and paid for his passage to London by painting the 
likeness of the brig Manly; went to Spain four times, between 
1851 and i860; painted the “Early Life of Murillo" in 1856; 
was made Academician in 1859, and died in 1867, 

leaving now, without exhausting it, the group of paint- 
ings by British artists — things the more interesting as they 
are .so unexpected in an American gallery, the Yankees having 
declared an art-divorce from the old country, while continuing 
in literature the closest of connections, — turn we to pictures 
that declare other forms of education and different aims. Mr. 
George IL Boughton, the English resident with American 
art -education, whose works we meet in every choice and well- 
selected collection, and whose fame extends to the antipodal 
colonies of England, contributes a quaint morsel of antiquari- 
anism. “New-YeaF.s-Day in New Amsterdam” — a tribute to 
the anniversary when the Manhattan belles were “the most 
be-kissed community in Christendom/' is e.specially charming 




from its various studies of obsolete child's-costume. The 
little boy planted in tlie middle, and showing his top to a 
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young woman of ten, is as grave as a burgomaster under the 
responsibilities of his new burgher’s hat* a weighty affair made 
buoyant with a forest of feathers. He is rigged out in a 
ponderous maturity of costume — slashed jerkin, sturdy trunks, 
agressive ruff, and shoes with moustache- like ornaments on 
the instep. The abbreviated belle who faces him has her hair 
already in a knot, beneath the small Dutch cap of velvet, and 
wears a broad-shouldered little bodice and an aproned skirt 
of many gathers* At the left, the tiny girl led along by a 
widowed mother, observes the working of the toy with intense 
but hopeless interest, in a dress considerably plainer, but 
crowned with the smartest bit of finery in the picture, a cap 
heavily embroidered with marguerites. Then there is a great 
deal of fun in the monstrously fat “little Breeches’* at the 



with a movement of surprise, as direct as a gesture in a 
mediaeval missal; but carries it off by a pretext of pushing 
the door open, and meanwhile yields her plump waist to 
Anthony’s appreciative embrace. A stout butter*firkin of a 
woman enters after her A Dutch dandy in front of the door 
prepares to kiss the prettiest damsel; an ardent dowager further 
on salutes on the cheek a gray mustachio, who looks as if he 
might have served in the Spanish wars of the preceding 
century ; a small baby is lifted up to be bussed; the dogs rub 
noses* and the general display of osculation only ceases with 
the dissatisfied lady in the sled, whose serving-man draws her 
off to be kissed somewhere else* The types of countenance 
are here more varied than is often the case in Mr. Boughton’s 
pictures, and the variety of garments, for w'hich the pregnant 




HARVEST -TIME. 
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right, who holds out his hand with unblushing avarice to get 
the kreutzer for which the plumed citizen is searching his 
pocket, and exposes his mighty breadth of beam in the | 
massive simplicity of the kailipyge; at his side an equal ' 
breadth of treatment is artistically spread over his ponderous 
sister, of tender years — a fat girl, red and sonsy, who extends 
her palm with equal cupidity, although she has already been 
gratified with a new-year’s gift of a whistle. The delineation 
of appropriate chi Id- character across the whole grouping of 
the composition — varied, fresh and juvenile, yet ever suitably 
Dutch and direct in disposition — gives a most winning breath 
of youth and hopefulness to this tableau of a New World. 
These wholesome infants will found the first families of the 
continent, their unabashed avarice will lead to the accumula- 
tion of fortunes of the Vanderbilt order, and their capital of i 
ruddy health will expand in the tender blue veins of future 
beauties. The adult personages are as well chosen as the 
infantry. In the stoep or porch of the pretty 1639 mansion, a 
lady about to enter is neatly stopped in the passage by a kiss 
from Anthony van Corlaer, the trumpeter; she lifts her hand 



collections of Dutch seventeenth -century illustrated books 
must have been ransacked, is prodigally distributed, without 
in any case exceeding the probable opulence of a frugal 
Dutch colony in holiday-time. The Roberts gallery has in all 
four pictures by Mr. Boughton* — “The Bouquet,"’ a beautiful 
lady gathering flowers; “The Gipsy,” a landscape with a 
characteristic wild figure; and “Winter,” and “Summer,** two 
female forms, half emblematic and half realistic, showing 
respectively a woman in dark robes in a dreary field, and a 
languid girl, filled with summer’s repose and tranquillity, 
culling blossoms in a flowery meadow. 

A conspicuous picture in the collection is that of “Marie 
Antoinette at the Conciergerie,” by Charles Louis Muller, of 
Paris, the artist who painted the “Last Roll-Call of Victims 
of the Reign of Terror,** to be seen in the New York gallery 
of Mr. J. J. Astor and in the St Louis gallery of Mr. Dousman. 
Me is also the author of our early selection, the “Charlotte 
Corday.” The subject of the “Marie Antoinette*’ is one of 
those powerfully moving ones which never fail to excite the 
deepest interest when rendered* as now, with a fair degree of 
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technical skill and pictorial rhetoric* The most fearful shock 
of systems and ideas which the world has seen since the fall 
of the Roman empire is before our eyes, symbolized in this 
weak woman rising in the protest of feudalism, and these 
patriotic republicans who bring her condemnation* What 
could be a distincter sign of the overthrow of conventional 




THE POND. 
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notions, than the fact that the Queen rises in the presence of 
the republican deputation, while the gendarme dares to sit in 
tlie presence of the Queen? To a daughter of Maria Theresa 
it must have been a grave question whether she could honor- 
ably use the standing posture when receivings — ^would it not ' 
be a sort of infidelity towards her divine right? In her eyes | 
these intruders are her serfs and vassals* Yet she rises, in j 
pale and self-contained protest, contriving to look eveiy inch a 
Queen in her simple gown of white— white, the mourning of 
the widowed Queens of France, In this, as in her decision to 
answer her accusers at the trial, she was acting for the vindi- 
cation of history; not dreaming that any concessions would 
be availing, but determined it should never be justly said that 
she was wanting in good arguments for defence* In fancy she * 
thought of the future iistening to her replies, just as infancy | 
she saw this act of rising approved by remote republics* The 
small room in the Condergerie prison, nearly opposite the 
Louvre, is still kept exactly as shown in tliis picture, and 
BO far from being a prison of state, is mean, confined and « 
wretched* It is now kept as a show-room, and its walls are , 
decorated with paintings of the historical event we arc now 
considering. Marie Antoinette stands, pale with the prison 
shade, her white right hand supported on the back of the 
rush-seat chair, her left hand pendent, the fichu of thin muslin ; 
niceting on her bosom. The peculiar beauty of grief and 
earthly renouncement is in her face, and has been compre- 
hended by the [lainter with tact and insight* I ler poor bed is 
behind her, her sole table is occupied as a seat by the guard. 

It was a touch of real merit, almost of genius, in the artist, to 
represent this fellow as being momentarily melted by tlie 
situation of the queen; he lounges at his ease, looking upon 
the transaction as a play on the stage, and w'illingly letting i 



his eyes be sufiTused as he gazes the patient woman full in 
the face* Who has not seen that it is always the mob of 
uneducated persons in the gallery of a theatre who are most 
demonstratively touched by the tragic passages of a drama? 
There is a perfectly plebeian abandon^ there is even a perfectly 
plebeian insolence, in this fellow's gaping like a calf, with 
swimming eyes, in front of the fall of a kingdom. We see 
that he feels he is treating himself to a spectacle. His ances- 
tors have paid the price for it, in long years of vassalage; 
shall he not enjoy the full relish of tlie fifth act? The 
deputation from the Convention do not show pity. Their 
minds are filled with considerations that make the ephemeral 
drama now playing seem poor and colorless. Their children 
and the children's children of unknown Frenchmen and distant 
races shall gain by this act of salutary sternness. Facing the 
“Widow Capet,’' and near enough to touch her, Paris, called 
Fabridus, is reading the act ; at his right stands Herrmann, 
Vice-President of the Convention, with a tolerant, Franklin- 
like face. The next head is the cruel one of Coflfinhall, a 
commissary from the Convention, with straggling locks d ia 
Brutus, and then the aged one of Collier, tlie other commissary, 
in the doorway* These men’s presence, merely as breathing a 
common air with herself, is a degradation to Marie Antoinette; 
the insult of their approach is provocative of a sense of dis- 
gust, worse than the sentence of death* The last republican 
she deigned to treat with was the %vell-born and superb Mira- 
beau. Being in a room with these creatures is her trial, not 
the sentence they bring. So she stands and drinks her cup 
of loathing, looking Fabricius full in the eye. Her prayer- 
book and handkerchief are on the chair; and it is putting a 
constraint upon herself not to go on, simply reading in her 
breviary, as if such occupation were never to be interrupted 




SCENE IN HOtLAND. 
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by the approach of mere creatures of the people, only armed 
witl; a thing so long since accepted as death. So stands the 
doomed standard of feudalism in France. Two painters have 
had the ambition to constitute themselves the laureates of 
this last of the really queenly queens of Europe,— Delaroche, 
with his “Marie Antoinette leaving the Tribunal,” and our 
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artist, his less pretentious successor; of the latter, who claims 
our respect for several wortliy works dedicated to the Revo- 
lution, it has been observed by M. Daniel Bernard: Muller 

is a painter who thinks and makes think; his works will 
endure; for the chastisement of certain crimes of history, the 



career, at twenty years of age he betook himself to Vienna, 
for the purpose of following a curriculum in the Imperial 
School of Fine- Arts, He remained at the capital three years, 
and then took the bold step of coming to Paris to seek his 
fortune. He had a hard struggle, being obliged to conquer 
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scourge of a Juvenal is not so effective as the palette-knife | 
of a Goya." I 

Leaving so sad a theme, w'e may take a more modern 
page in French annals, in the picture by Wem entitled “Seek- 
ing an Audience in the Hall of Francis I, at Fontainebleau." 
As this artist has not previously come under our notice, it is 
proper to record that he is a native of Hungary, having seen 
the light at Buda, and that his birth w^as on the 17th of July, 
1838* Finding himself irresistibly impelled towards an artistic 



not only the financial and practical difficulties which beset 
every artist, but being still further beset by the troubles of 
one ignorant of the language and habits of a strange capital. 
M. Weisz had the good fortune to encounter, in his twenty- 
fourth year, a veteran painter who had secured his own 
success, M. Jalabert, who became interested in the young 
Hungarian, gave him work to do, and aided his earliest 
bantlings in their journey to the market. M. Weisz ventured 
to send to the Salon of 1864 his likeness of Marmontel, one 
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of the professors at the Conservatory of Music, but after its 
acceptance had the modesty to remain for ten full years 




I A cuirassier-officer, conversing with an Algerian ambassador 
I in white haik, turns to contemplate the gentle suppliant, with 
I the air of a militaire who knows all the points of a fine 
I woman; the warlike personages contrast strongly with the 
I figure of the lame diplomatist who enters from the stairway, 

I his portfolio under his arm, and leaning on a footnian’^s 
I shoulder Old heroes of the revolution of '48 converse over 
i the past with the acerbity of age, modern bureaucrats read 
I the files of newspapers, and a soldier's little son in uniform 
I spells out, on his fathers breast, the medals of Solferino, or 
I the Malakoff, or the engagements in Algiers. The roominess 
I of the scene, which at first glance gives a certain vapidness to 
I the composition, in reality assists the effect of procrastination, 
vacuity, and futile weariness intended — the hollowness of hope 
deferred 

Fritz Zuber-Buhler, a Swiss artist whose works seldom 
I make their appearance in this country, is represented by a 
I capricious subject of an unwilling dog being taught to play 
j at the key-board, called ''The Piano- Lesson." Zuber-Buhler 
j was born November 6, 1823, at Lode, in the canton of Neu- 
I chatel. In the year 183S, when but sixteen, he came as a 
poor youth to Paris, where he entered the atelier of Grosclaude, 
one of his fellow-countrymen. After remaining in this studio for 
three years, the Swiss boy wandered off to Italy, where he made 
a five years' stay, studying the world-renowned and sublime 
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— notwithstanding the earnest solicitations of his friends^ — 
without exhibiting, filling the time with study and practice. 
He was strong enough to make profit of these fallow years, 
and on his reapi>earance in the Salon, his developed and 
confirmed talent displayed itself in all the strength of an 
original, graceful and energetic style of beauty. In 1875 he 
obtained a third-class medal for his "Alsatian Bride,” Among 
the pictures which Weisz has exhibited since, the more promi- 
nent are: a "Young Mother Watching her Sleeping Infant" 
and "The First Tooth,” both painted in 1876; "Jealousy,” 
and "A Sclavic Bride," in 1877; “A Hundred Years Old,” an 
Alsatian subject of 1878, to which year also belongs "In 
1815 ;" and some portraits in subsequent exhibitions. Tlie 
present picture is an interesting scene of the reign of Napoleon 
ILL One of the splendid chambers constructed by Francis I 
in his welLbclovcd palace and hunting-seat of the Fontaine- 
bleau Forest, serves as anteroom to the saloon actually graced 
with the presence of the modern emperor. In this waiting- 
gallery are seen those hopeful of a bearing, A young and 
dignified widow has just received the command to enter, and 
we see her black figure disappearing, as she goes out with her 
heart in her mouth, into the blaze of light which floods the 
doorway within which sits Majesty in person. The other 
petitioners watch her with interest and admiration, while the 
usher points out her way with his long staff Her lady-friend 
bites her fan nervously as the beautiful petitioner disappears. 
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works of the great masters. His first success dates from 1850, 
when he exhibited in the Salon four canvases which obtained 
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much notice, and one of which, a Madonna, was purchased by 
the French government Even after this, however, he was 
slow in meeting the success to which he had a claim. Foreign 
painters find no path of roses in the French capital If they 
do not go out of the way to make themselves a renown of 
eccentricity, they rarely succeed in conquering the indifference 
of a satiated public, or attracting to their buttonholes the 
decorations which go so much more willingly to those who 
clamor for them. Zuber-Biihler, notwithstanding a very 
marked capacity, and much purity of composition and color, 
has never arrived at that noisy reputation which is sought 
by more sensational artists; but he enjoys the esteem and 
admiration of people of taste, and is a sufficiently strong 
character to be satisfied with it. He has sent a numerous list 



The most successful effort of the popular child-painter, 
L. Perrault, is perhaps the “Tendresse Maternelle,” a large 
Madonna-like group in the Roberts gallery. The canvas is 
from the Paris Salon of 187S. Leon Perrault, an artist from 
Poitiers, is a pupil of Picot and of Bouguereau. If the 
“Christ in the Tomb” of the previous year was his most 
ambitious, this may be conceded his most winning and 
attractive canvas. Sitting on a bank cushioned with soft 
plants, with beautiful bare feet pillowed on the silkiest of 
Nature's flowery broideries, this lovely mother is dressed in a 
robe of velvet, whose simple cut excuses its rich material; a 
veil of spirit-like transparency, such as Leonardo and Man- 
tegna loved for their female figures, covers the forehead with- 
out obscuring it, and clouds like a vapor the junction of the 
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of annual contributions to the Paris Salon, in all modes and 
moods, proving singular versatility and the rarest flexibility 
of an ingenious brush* Certain of his compositions, as “The 
Golden Age,” “The Birth of Venus,” and “Nymphs,” were 
selected for the Universal Exposition of 1878, and were highly 
appreciated by connoisseurs, A pleasant little fancy, like that 
here illustrated, can hardly create a reputation for him in a 
new audience, but it would not damage a more florid and 
exuberant renown than that he enjoys. The village-girl is of 
a type of rustic beauty recalling the heroines of Knaus and 
Dieffenbach. The jest that has come into her head is one of 
those which start into the mind on first awakening in the 
morning; she has not waited to make her toilet, but sits down 
in most becoming with hair disordered and eyes 

still dewy with sleep, to teach little Azov the scales she has 
found so difficult the day before. And Azor, with supreme 
indifference, turns in preference to the warm breast of his 
mistress, renouncing his ambition as a pianist for the com- 
fortable shelter in which he has perhaps nestled all night. 



clothing with the throat. This scarf of gau2e is what meets 
the objection of the little greedy infant, who pulls it away 
with his busy foraging hand. The babe, quite unclothed, lies 
playing in his mother's lap, a most lusty boy of six months, 
with hair rolled in profuse golden curls, and eyes just in- 
telligent enough to seek his mother's as an enforcement of his 
appeal for a breakfast. The fond creature, seemingly as 
innocent and ignorant as her child, trifles with his importunity 
a moment before gratifying it, merely playing with the rosy 
little foot which offers itself to her caressing hand among the 
blossoms of the bank. The two figures may be granted to be 
each of quite faultless grace; the curves of their elegant forms 
adapt themselves to each other with the conscious perfection 
of a decorative design. The expression of the mother's face, 
however, is what makes the fortune of the picture; selecting 
for his title the term “maternal tenderness,” M, Perrault 
makes it the challenge and test of his art to enforce this idea 
in its most graphic presentment* The very birth of love-joy 
must shine in this mother's eye, with all the suddenness of a 
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fresh emotion, or he fails in his object. In defining a phase 
of love that is neither the affection of the wife, the adoration 
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of the devotee, the responsiveness of the maiden, nor the 
piety of the daughter, the artist is here absolutely successful, 
analytically accurate* The eye dwells upon the object of the 
emotion as the lip of thirst dwells on the cup; with brow just 
lifted, and a look of melting and devouring tenderness, it 
pours its whole tide of feeling into the long, abiding gaze of 
devotion* At the same time, there is protection in the look, 
and in the bending grace of the head The lips are slightly 
parted, not for speech, but in the sympathetic relaxation of 
every feature during the all-absorbing gaze. Painting is 
particularly fine when it delineates a moment of obvious 
silence, because tlien we feel that we perceive everything we 
could perceive if the scene were real, no sound being lost to 
the sense; in the present case, if this fair mother in her 
present mood were before our eyes, we could learn nothing 
about her that the painting docs not give us; we lose no 
movement of her gracefulness, for she will not move : we lose 
no music of her voice, for she cannot speak* Absorbed and 
enraptured, like Genevieve when she nursed the infant dynasty 
of Brabant in the wilderness, this incarnation of parental love 



has the immobility of sculpture, the continuance of a saint 
in a chapel* 

Vicente Palmaroli, a Spanish painter, contributes “On the 
Pier,” an incident of F’rench watering-place life, at Trouville. 
A beautiful modern girl, in dark gloves and dark straw hat, 
stands on the wooden jetty and looks out to sea. She has 
just turned around, and has swept the muslin flounces of her 
train spirally about her feet; and she is looking with fixed 
gaze in the direction of a long wisp of smoke, which trails its 
dark fume inimedtatcly in the front of the picture, nearer to 
our eye than the lady herself This black cloudlet is the last 
message sent back to land by the departing steamboat, and the 
nobledooking girl gazes through it as if she would pierce the 
black curtain of the future; for foreboding and anxiety can 
never be quite strangers to loving hearts that watch those who 
trust themselves to the sea* There is an intensity of motive, 
a directness of meaning, about this picture very different from 
the frivolity of the society-subjects and costume-pictures sent 
to us so abundantly from Paris. The simplicity of the stand- 
ing posture, the pure line of the lifted figure against the sky, 
the absence of ornament — except the nosegay of forget-me- 
nots at the bosom, — the lovely discreetness of the crossed 
neckerchief, a modern revival with which our maidens seem 
to have recaptured the sweet prudishness and gentle self- 
respect of their grandmothers who invented it,^ — all these traits 
tell of dignified character and unassailable constancy. Pal- 
maroli — one of the compatriots and compeers of Fortuny — 
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often yields in his work to the Spanish temptation for splendid 
glitter and opulent embroidery; but he is noted for ability to 
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construct strangle harmonies out of the loudest tones, and ’ 
sometimes, as in the present picture, he confines himself to | 
austere simplicity of tint, in the midst of which, nevertheless, | 
his hues betray the uncontaminated freshness of the born * 
colorist. 

I 

One of the younger French artists, Leygue, is shown in 
the collection by the Oriental subject of The Wedding-Gifts*" | 
We hear that the Turks, like the Japanese, often impoverish 
themselves for years by the liberality of their wedding- 
presents* In this case the musing bride is overflowed with 
them* Her right hand rests on a rope of the largest pearls 
that ever gleamed under Oman’s green water: an Indian inlaid 
casket which promises many more is licld by the other hand, 
and an ornamental table with a gilded coffee-service, a tambou- 
rine, a mandolin, and draperies of rich stuffs replenish the rich 
nest in which her married life is to be j^assed. But after all, 
the gilding of the cage does not brigliten the existence of the 
bird, and these melodious instruments may often have to I 
pour forth the melancholy strain of exile and neglect The 
bride seems to be of Moldavian or Servian origin, the face 
resembling strongly the pure dark types reported by the | 
traveler's sketches of Valerio* Her beauty is dark, contem- i 
plative and noble; and fading reminiscences of a Christian 
hearth, getting more and more obscure as time rolls on, will I 
struggle helplessly into memory among the blandishments of I 
a pagan husband's home. Then the recollections of early i 
teaching will become fainter and fainter, and the degradation I 
of a beautiful *soul will be achieved with the deterioration of 
a lovely body. 

A truly workmanlike and accurate study of Belgian 
“Sheep" is contributed by Charles Verlat, a singularly versatile | 
painter of Antwerp* Pupil of Nicaise de Keyser, in figure- 
painting, the professors who have taught this artist animal- 
painting have been the herds of tire meadow and the beasts of 
the menagerie. Portrait, sacred art, anecdote-painting, Lancl- 
seerism, Hogarthism, nothing comes amiss to this diversified 
genius, and an uncommon command of the etching-uccdle 
contributes to the amusement of the artist’s evenings* He 
is a professor at the painting academy of Antwer|>, and his 
great historical effort, the “Storming of Jerusalem," is in the ' 
Museum at Brussels. Sometimes he turns out a violently 
ludicrous subject, as his monkey-scene of “ Might is Right,*' 
or his fabulous “ Reynard Hopeful," and “Reynard Deceived " j 
and then in a mighty reaction he achieves an “ Entombment," , 
and a “ Mourning over the Body of Christ" Safest in vvliat * 
he knows best, this artist of all moods succeeds most indispu- | 
tably in quiet studies from Nature, like the specimen in this 
gallery* The sheep are designed with care and knowledge, j 
The fissures in their fleeces are crisp, natural, and profound; a | 
good deal of the dirt and stuffiness which belong to actual \ 
sheep — as distinguished from the idealized “ woolly baa-lambs" 
of the nursery, — has got into the picture and improves it* 
The shepherd-dog, trusted by these soft communists as a friend 
of superior intellect and reliable temper, sits at one side, and is 
approached by them as closely as they approach each otlier. I 
He affords the happiest possible lesson of the possibility of I 
conquest over ingrained instincts, for as he sits among the 



browsing multitude ciinnerless, he is compelled to see all the 
company except himself dining with an appetite, while his 
own mutton is close at hand, but respect for his acquired 
business imi>els him to go hungry* 

rhe “ Cattle-scene" of Van Marckc is an example of the 
artist which exhibits in equal distinctness his original merits 
and his obligations to Troyon. The composition is completely 
Troyon-Iike. The antithesis of light-and-shade, more flashy 
than Troyon was apt to use, is his own specialty* Here arc 
a Constable sky, a Corot motive of ash-trees, and three cows 
having the general modeling and effect of Troy on’s repeated 
cattle-pieces. The principal animal, a dark sleek creature 
with pure white face, plants her handsome skull, like a design 
in silver, for the central boss of the comjx)sition ; her eye, with 
which she looks at the spectator negligently, being so precisely 
in the middle that it must have been measured* At the side 
is a cow of entirely white hide, with another cow lying beside 
her; the white animal, modeled in full sunshine against a dark 
bank of trees, makes a figure wliich, though without difficulty 
for Van Marcke, is conspicuously bold and effective* 

Selecting a marine as a conduit between the study of 
animal-paintings and the consideration of landscapes, wc may 
pause a moment before the excellent “Dutch Shipping" by 
P.J. Clays* In this example we have Clays in his most 
ethereal ized purity, \vith “quality" most completely separated 
from “drawing." There is no attempt to study the forms 
of the ripples or the topography of the tide-lines* The 
exquisite sense of things which perceives the 'true limpidity 
and delicacy of a sheet of water blinking in the sun, which 
strives after an expression of its transparent tenderness, which 
seeks feeling rather than definition, is here in its delicious 
vagueness. Out of the languor of the*sc dreaming tides rise 
the mouldy hulls of the old flat-bottom boats, whose drapery 
of dingy sails droops from the yards and invites the silver 
broidery-needles of the sun. Clays' boats never go anywhere 
and never have anything to do* Phantasmal as the ship of 
the Flying Dutchman, they differ from that in never being in 
a hurry. They occupy a visionary no-man Viand, full of con- 
tentment ami repose, in which it seems forever afternoon. 

The landscape by Constable, in this collection, is one of 
the largest, best prcser%^ed, and altogether most completely 
typical examples of his hand that this country' can show* 
The peculiar feeling of succulence and sappy vitality in 
Nature, to which Constable was so sensitive, is here suggested 
with all his peculiar relish. Time has been kind to this picture, 
and it has acted as Chantrey the sculptor did — or overdid — 
when he went up to a fine Constable in the Academy, and with 
a brusli snatched from Constable's own liand, passed a warm 
glaze over the liigh-lights. Constable at the moment com- 
plained that his friend had “ brushed away all hi.s dew;" but 
Time has accepted the role of finisher in this case, has applied 
a thin pellicle of his old gold to the impa.sto, and contributed 
the Ia.st grace of harmony and repose to a canvas formerly 
erring only with over-vivacity* The grand trees rocking with 
the weight of innumerable leafage, the flash and glitter of 
April skies cleared with purifying showers, and the sun string- 
ing beaded bubbles on the glancing waters of the mill-race — 
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these signs of Nature's opulence are all appreciated for their 
character of vitality and growth and movement, and make up 
the flashing splendor of the picture. An artist, before such 
a canvas as this, must be ever smitten with wonder to see 
how Constable, with all his love for local glitter and separable 
texture, always contrives to feel the grand planes and values 
ill which a natural landscape is distributed, and collects his 
points of dew and darts of leafage into grand masses, compre- 
hended as breadths of value. By these means he contrives a 
monumental character for his noble scenes, even when every 
object is shredded into the most crisp and crepitating detail. 

This Constable is large enough to include the whole 
breadth and height of his talent, being 4 feet in width by 5 



the artist can be found where the expression of atmosphere is 
really the hit of the picture* But here the atmospheric feeling 
is so deep and so breathing that it forms the grand impression 
made by the canvas, its first salutation to the eye. The 
figures, all the more perfect for being treated in an unusually 
summary way, are absolutely identified with the breath of air 
which passes over the scene* The vibration of the heated 
currents arising from the wilderness, and sweeping over the 
sands, seems to make the whole picture waver before the sight* 
In front the powder of the desert is deeply trodden with the 
footsteps of a preceding squadron, and these plunging foot* 
marks are painted with the accuracy of a photograph and the 
softness of the powder-puff* The long files of recruits come 
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feet in upright dimension* There arc the usual tufted trees, 
seen in a bourgeoning mass against the sky to the left, a 
cottage in the middle distance, a cow drinking up the bright 
sparkles from the stream, a farmer in smock-frock* Willy 
Lott” and ” Willy Lott’s Ifouse” are doubtless, for the hund- 
redth time, the personal and topographical facts represented. 
The canvas is a most desirable treasure, fit to grace the 
Louvres or Pittis or National Galleries of the world. 

A landscape by Richard Wilson, Constable’s predecessor 
and the founder of the English school in a line which has 
since become the national fiivorite, is found among the varied 
treasures of this collection* 

Another picture of lofty landscape value, and this time 
quite unique among the artist’s works for that quality, is the 
early specimen of Gerome, “ Egyptian Conscripts Crossing the 
Desert’ (4 X 2)^ feet.) It would be as tiresome as injudicious 
to go on selecting one of this master's pictures after another 
as the best, but the excellences of this special canvas are so 
marked as really to be uncharacteristic. No other work of 



staggering on, full-facc to the spectator, with the fatigue of 
long effort and the native grace of primitive races. Stalwart 
Nubians, like statues of ebony, are attached at the wrist to 
shaven-headed Moslems; the sculptural ease with which the 
commonest Eastern robe falls over the person gives a charac- 
ter of nobility and pride to the meanest of these involuntary 
soldiers. Their wrists are shackled, two and two, with clumsy 
wooden fetters, corresponding to the old-fashioned European 
stocks for the hands* The interminable line of troops, march- 
ing with little order, emerges from the dust-cloud on the 
horizon to plunge into the dust-cloud in front. It is the raw 
material of the Kedive’s army, as yet undisciplined and full of 
barbarian individuality. The officers, in splendid uniforms, 
have the wiry alertness and haughty silence of those who 
were slaves yesterday and are masters to-day. The vision of 
tyranny and misery comes out of the obscured horizon to 
pass through the rolling sand-cloud, which seems already to 
settle over the disturbing footprints, and will quickly return 
to its own eternal peace. 
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The example of Meissonicr is a piece of pure quality, 
without ornaments or variety. It is a production of 1862, 
entitled simply ”The Smoker*' (size, 5x8 inches,) A man of 
thirty, armed merely with a long pipe, is seen sitting on a 
wooden bench, relieved against a wooden paneling. Upon 
this background of plain moulded oak, the long Chateau- 
briand-like visage of the SEnoker, capped with short, close- 
fitting black curls, is modeled like a face in repousse-work. 
The interest of the study is that of execution, not that of 
subject. 

An intelligent and marked interest in history was a 
characteristic trait in the deceased gentleman who got this 
collection together, and the selections are in great measure 
made, partly upon the principle of illustrating history, and 
partly upon the generous theory of giving honor and encour- 
agement to American art Mr, Roberts' munificent relations 
with the better class of painters In this country have strongly 
marked the gallery with their traces. There are, for instance, 
six pictures by the late Emmanuel Leutze, and nine by Daniel 
Huntington, each of these artists being represented by his 
amplest works. This is a case where private generosity has 
stepped in to provide a place for that class of heroic mural 
decorations which in Europe are generally purchased by the 
State. Accordingly we find the two galleries in which this 
collection is preserved fitted with large wall pictures — canvas- 
painted, it is true, but designed with the gusty fling and swell 
of an artist who feels his elbow-room. Of this character is 
the enormous picture by Leutze (so well known that an 
engraving of it is here unnecessary^) called Washington 
Crossing the Delaware." It fills the side of a large room, and 
is very much such a theatrical piece of posturing as would 
have been painted by Leutze's Diisseldorf master, Lessing, 
Washington plants himself in the bows in an imposing figure- 
head manner, not like a man of sense standing in a boat, but 
like a statue being carried in a boat. His officers do not 
compete with him in courage, but cower behind him in their 
cloaks, with a pusillanimity which, if it had existed in history, 
would have lost us the war. In front are the blocks of ice 
floating in the Delaware, or ducking to avoid the kicks of the 
boatman over the gunnel. This study of a boat the size of 
nature, packed in with blocks of ice large enough to excite 
the envy of the daily ice-carrier, looks strange in a private 



house. The theatrical, Dusseldorf style does involuntarily 
the greatest injustice to Washington, tending to attribute to 
him a sign-board, showy greatness, — bad exchange for his 
natural simplicity. 

Other elaborate tableaus are Leutze's “Triumph of the 
Cross" (iox6 feet,) representing the expulsion of the Moors 
from Sixain; the Enibarkation of the Pilgrims," a crowded 
scene on the deck of the Speedwell, by the venerable art- 
professor at West Point, Robert W. Weir; the "Landing of 
the Pilgrims," by the late W. H. Powell; "Cromwell at the 
Church of St Mary-Ossory by P. F, Rothemiel; “Mercy's 
Dream," the latest and faultiest of three repetitions of his 
popular subject by D. Huntington; Pinelli's "Queen Eliza- 
beth and Liecester;" Schaefels's "Marie de Medici Visiting 
Rubens a picture showing the court-yard of the historical 
mansion of the Fiemish artist at Antwerp; Baron van Aerp's 
"Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna;" and Louis Langs 
“I^st Slumber of Beatrice Cenci." In several of these ex- 
amples the gallery abandons its liking for very large pictures, 
but in some others, chiefly American, it asserts again its 
specialty as the asylum of canvases elsewhere found too 
exacting of space; thus Church is seen in his freest piece of 
handling, “Niagara, viewed from under the American Fall," 
and Mealy in his capricious memorandum of the “Arch of 
Titus," sketched at a moment when it happened to enclose the 
figures of such American tourists as Healy, McEntee, and 
Longfellow with his daughters. In all these selections the 
generous, large embrace of an opulent art-lover is evident, 
full of interest in painting, in painters, in histor)', in the 
movement of civilization. 

The sculpture of the collection includes W, W. Story 
“Salome," a sitting figure; the “Indian Vase," an elaborate 
marble work, covered with bas-reliefs, executed in London by 
the American sculptor Ames Van Wart; and "Goldsmith" 
and “Burke," bronze statuettes respectively four feet in height, 
by John H. Foley, (born 1818, died August 17, 1874,) the 
artist w'ho executed the principal figure for the Albert Memo- 
rial, as well as the Seal for the Confederate States of America. 
The figure of Goldsmith, commending his volume of the Vkar 
with a world of pleasant pride, and standing nervously in the 
candor of his Traddlesdikc simplicity, is a bright and intelli- 
gent conception. 
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Baker, G. A . — Siudy of a Lady . 

** “ JW/rair, 

Bakkerkorf, a. H. — 

Baugniet, C. — T/i^ Ball Toilet. 

Becker, C. — Lady and Cavalier. 

BiRANGER, '^,— 77ic Nop Monthly. 

Bernard, J. — Diana. 

Besanges, L. — Barest of Fontainebleau. 

Boughton, G. H. — The Confidantes. 

u n - Year's-Day in Amsterdam. 



BoDGHTON, G. H.— ' Winter. 

** Summer, 

The Bouquet. 

** " The Gipsy, 

Brown, T. G. — First Cigar, 

Canalktti, (Antonio.) — Marriage af the Adriatic. 
Carrodi, H. — lialian Peasants. 

Casilear, J. W.— Summer Day, 

ChaFMAN, J. G.— Rachel. 

Chavet, J. V .^The Promenade. 



Church, F. Y..— Under the Fall. 

“ Sunset on Katahdm, 

** ** The Rainy Season in the Tropics. 

Clays, P, J, — Marine, 

Cole, Thomas. — Landscape 

“ " The Old Mill at Sunset, 

Constable, J. — Landscape. 

Cooper, S. — The Monarch af the Plain. 

CoRRODl, A.— /f/ the WindoVK 
Cranch, C. R— Venice. 
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CeeswicKi T. — Landscape— hk ef IVtghL 
CHETIira^ C — Roman Beggars. 

CrOPSKY, J. F, — pyindsar, 

** ** Cat/e Casfk — Ireland. 

Deas, C . — Lang yakts. 

De CAceres, R.— 7A/ Smg. 

De ilAAS, |. II. 'L.— Mid-Day RtsU 

*i *i M Cotas. 

De Haas, M. F. li.— Pori on the French Coast. 

** ** A Stiff Bree%e. 

De Jonghe, O . — The Toilet. 

DeLaroCHE, IK — A^apoleon at Fontaitubleem. 

De Montelant, }.—R&me. 

De Noter, D. a, — The Ifousetoife. 

De Pjnelx.1, a. — Queen Elitabeih and Leicester. 
Detaiu.R, E-— ^ Cuirassier. 

DtA2, N. V* — gorge aux loups, 

DxLLens, a, — The Betrothal. 

“ *' The Pawnbroker's. 

Du RAS’D, A. ll.^Schroon Lake. 

*'■ “ Indian Rescue. 

Earle, Th, — The Hound^s Dream, 

Elliot, C* L . — Portrait of the ArtisU 
Fa ED, T. — The Rmiic Toilet. 

FtCl lEl^ E * — Song at the Cafi. 

FrRre, E . — Sharing toith a Friend. 

« ** Faith. 

“ Jhe Little Housekeeper. 

“ " AJatemal yoys. 

GErOme, J, L . — Egyptian Conscripls. 

GrFFORD, R. ^.—Quebec. 

OlEEORD, S, R ,— Wooded Lane. 

“ ** Lang Branch. 

Gjgnoux, R, — Alagara. 

“ I/atoFs A^est^ West Plrgima. 

Gill, E. — Landscape^ in H ates. 

“ ** Maternity. 

Gray, 1 1. P. — The Rose of FiesolL 
** " Sweet Sixteen. 

Gu i t»i >. — Cleopatra. 

Guv, S. J. — The Sisters. 

** ** The Field Daisy. 

“ The Picture-Book. 

H art, J. M . — Morning in the Adirondacks. 

** The Old Homestead. 

“ “ Returning from Pasture. 

" " The Orchard Pasture. 

Hart, Wm. — Landscape. 

Haseltine, W. %.^Capri. 

“ » Pines of Osta. 

1 1 AYS, W. G. — The Herd on the Moor. 

1 1 AYS, VI. J. — Flowers . 

** ** Setter and Woodcock. 

H|':alv, G. P. a.— A rch of Titus. 

Herring, J. F, Jr. — 7he Farm-Vard. 

HOWI-S, J. Church interior. 

HObner, Carl. — The Surprise. 

** ** The RendesTfmis. 

HUNTlNGTaN, D.— Fair Sketcher. 

'* ** The Ferry-Boat. 

** “ Chicorua Peak. 

** ** The Gondola. 

« The Trout Brook. 

" Reminiscence of Italy. 

** ** The Good .Samaritan. 

** Merc/s Dream. 

** “ Lady fane Grey in the Tower. 

Johnson, D. — Landscape. 

J ( I ! ! NSOS , E . — Hard Cider. 

SO 
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Johnson, l£..^The Post-Boy. 

** ** The Woodcutter. 

** ** Devotions. 

Kensett, j, F. — Fra/tconia A^otcA. 

'* “ AWm by the Sea-Skon. 

Knaus, L. — Maidenhood. 

Koekkoek, M* a* — Landscape. 

LambdIN, G. C..— Picking Berries. 

Lani;, L * — Beatrice CencPs Last Sleep. 

" “ Chambermaid at the Piano. 

1.>AS5ALE, 1..---- Inferior. 

I.eROY, C. — Teasing. 

Leutze, E. — The Rose of the Alhambra. 

** Washington Crossing the Delaware. 

" A Alountain Pass. 

“ ** Queen A/ary and fohn Rsiox. 

** ** Triumph of the Cross. 

** Alexican Scene. 

Levcue, E. — Wedding Gifts. 

Linnell, j. — Harvest- Time. 

** A Passing Shower. 

Litsciiauer, K. T. — The Connoisseur. 

McEntee, j. — Autumn. 

M eissoNIER, j, L. E. — The Smoker. 

Merle, \\.— The Springtime of Life. 

** “ Byzantine Madonna. 

Mevkr von Bremen* — The First Lesson. 

“ ** “ Industry . 

Mignot, 1.. R.-^The Tropics. 

“ »* In the Wootis. 

> Mount, W. S * — The Raffle for the Turkey. 

Muller, C, \..^ Matemity . 

** “ Arcadia. 

» ** Marie Antoinette at the Conciergerie, 

N(JEL, }vi.ys.— Street in Brittany. 

Noter MAN, Z.’— The Disputed Breakfast. 

Oertei., j. E*— Time and the Year Symbolized. 
I’ALMAROLI, D.— On the Pier. 

Parton, a, — Sitfumer. 

PeaLE, R . — Sir foshua Reynolds. 

** The Babes in the Wood. 

PfeCROS, C* — The I.adyls Pet. 

« » The Artist. 

pENNEBlci, A. — The Coming F^clipse. 

Per R AULT, L. — Teiulrcsf*e matcmelle, 

Phillip, ].^The Fortune-Teller. 

PI.ASSAN, A. E, — The LcrvePs Arrival. 

" The Promenade. 

Poindexter, C; H.^ The Unfortunate Recognition. 

“ ** Marble Quarries— Can ara. 

“ ** At the foot of the Mountains, 

Poi.T,AK .— Three Princesses. 

Poole, P. F*— The Pesision Agent. 

Pott* L* J. — Henry Fill astd Cardinal Wotsey. 
Potter , Pa U i.,— Cattle- Piece. 

PoWEU., W* IL — Central Winfeld Scotl. 

“ “ The Landing of the Pilgrims. 

Power* — P ro |natriaj Pilgrims. 

Ramsey, Milne. — Fruit. 

Ranney, W,*— 735ir Lasso . 

" ** The Pioneer. 

*' " The Sportsmen's Halt at the Well. 

Richards, W. T. — October. 

Rohbe, \*.—Barn Interior. 

Roffiaen, V.^Lahe Brienz. 

Rosiers, Good- Might I 
RotheRMEl, P, Y.— The Beggar- Girt. 

** ** Cromwell at the Church of St. 

Mary- Qssory. 



Roux, C. — Cattle: Returning Home. 

Salentin, H*— Young Recruits. 

Scmaefels, 11. — Marie de Medici Visiting Rubens. 

Sc H R E Y E R, A . — Arabs Fighting in Retreat. 

, SeignaC, P.^ — Admiration. 

Seitz, 1L.— The Artist. 

Steffens, F* — Explanation. 

I St El N HRPck , Ed*— The Fairies. 

Sully, T. — Female Figure. 

I Suydam, j. A .^ — On the Beach. 

Teniers, D * — Cafi Ittierior. 

1'erry, L, — Revelation of St.fohn. 

** The Artist's Dream. 

Thom, J* C * — The Wood Gatherers. 

Tilton, J. R * — Egyptian Landscape. 

** ** Plain cf I'hebes. 

“ Ruins of the Temple of Komombos. 
TroVon, C . — After the Hunt. 

I'urner, j. M. Vi.— Landscape. 

'ruSQUKTs, R . — Caught in the Shower. % 
Unterberger, F* R.— Naples. 

V A Lt) A , 1 1 .—^Facing the Enemy. [ Colonna. 

Van /Erp, Baron* — Michael Angelo and PTttoria 
! Van H a M M £, A L* — The Bargain. 

\'aN MaRCKE, E*— Pond. 

Van Scuendel, Candle-Light. 

VautIer, B. — The Proposal. 

Verboeckhoven, E. — The Coming Storm. 

» “ Cattle — Interior. 

^T;RLAT, CiL — Dogs. 

" ** Landscape and Sheep. 

Von Seben, \l.— Bird-Catchers. 

' Werer, Otto * — Barred Out. 

Weir, R. W * — Embarkation of the Pilgrims. 

W ElSZ , A . — Waiting an Audience in the A nte-chamber 
I of Francis I — Fontainebleau. 

W HITE, Port rail of the A uihor. 

W 1 1 ITPR EDG E, W . — Plains of Colorado. 

Willems, F. — The Letier- Writer. 

** The Guitar-Player. 

" «* Love and Fnlelity. 

** The Amateur Artist 

Music. 

Wilson, Richard* — Landscape. 

WOODVILLE, R* C . — Neios from AfexiiO. 

WusT, Alex . — Coast St ene. 

Yew ELL, GfjO, H. — Interior of Si.AIark's — 

' Z I EM , F . — The Public Garden^ Fen ice. 
ZUBER^BPhler, F. — The Piano Lesson. 



SCULPTURE* 

Angei ini, C* T,— 

Foley, J. II*— Bronze, 

“ ** Goldsmith. Bronze, 

Pai*3HER, E. U.—Sfippho. 

** Aferey Pleading. 

“ A^ght. 

** A/orning. 

Sam AIN, L, — 7'he Shepherd- Boy. 

Simmons, F. — 7'he Promised La fid. 

Stebb I ns, E m m a , ^ Treaty of Hudson. Alto-relievo. 
Story, W. W. — Salome. 

SUNOL, Geronimo,*— 

TAtKiLlNJ . — Cupid and Psyche. 

Van Wart, A,-^Indian Vase. 

Voss, C.^ — Hebe. 

“ Luriei. 
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NG military art above all other, as he 
does, it is not surprising that M. Edouard 
Detaille should consider his “Defence 
of Champigny" the masterpiece of his 
career hitherto. “I consider this last 
painting the most important work that 
I have ever produced,** he says, in a 
private letter. The scene takes place 
in the kitchen-garden of a suburban 
mansion in the neighborhood of Paris. 
The hero of the defence is Genera! 
Faron, who on the field of battle was 
appointed General of Divi- 
sion, and, when relieved by 
the cessation of the war, 
received the appointment of 
Inspector of Marine, a post 
he still holds. Having re-taken the village of Chanipigny, 
situated above the Marne, he fortified his Division in the 
hamlet, and defended, foot by foot, the houses and enclosed 
gardens, against the return attack of the Saxony and Wurtem- 
burg Divisions, in the battle of December 2, 1870. It is one 
of the scenes of which Detaille, in his military capacity, was a 



INITIAI. FROM A PESIGM BY E. PETAILLB 



personal witness. The country-seat represented is one of such 
as are found in the fork of the two roads of Chennevieres, 
a place well known to those Paris volunteers who took part in 
the scenes of the defence of the capital. The stout walls and 
handsome gateway are seen from inside the enclosure. The 
old gardener, in apron and wooden shoes, is giving some 
indications to the superior officers, and looks, as the soldiers 
make breaches in his protecting walls and run riot through 
his melon-patch, like an insect surprised in his hole. Before 
the gate is piled all the furniture of the mansion; its wooden 
doors are fortified with mattresses, planks and shutters, and 
the sappers arc busily at work opening loop-holes in the stone 
walk The action has already commenced, for we see an 
adjoining balcony where the firing has reached some soldiers 
lying in ambush and imperfectly protected by a scaffolding, 
hastily piled up with cushions and bedding. In the foreground 
are soldiers in relay awaiting the command to open fire. The 
foot-soldiers belong to the iijth Regiment of the Line, who 
lost a great number in the three days of the ineffectual fight. 
The sappers w!io oj>en the embrasures in the garden-wall to 
allow the sharp-shooters to fire under protection, and are 
barricading the exits with all sorts of temporary material, as 
well as the artillerists who hurriedly place the battery cannon 
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in position, are likewise under the orders of General Faron, 
who at this time commanded the right wing of the French 
army. Thus, between those who prepare for action in the 
nearer position and those who already receive the fire in the 
balcony beyond, there are two periods of the combat under 
our eyes— in the background, the intercrossing of shots, and, 
in front, the doomed victims who prepare to dispute their fate 
with the energy of brave men; the effect resulting being 
doubly sad when we remember the disastrous outcome of the 
struggle and the poor reward that awaits so much heroism. 
It is only necessary to know the patient obsei^ation of Detaille 
to understand how infallibly he has shown the temperament, of 
each personage, whether fiery or passive, in characteristic action 
and speaking attitudes, A French critic, Arthur Baignieres, 
has remarked that the only discoverable fault in the composi- 
tion is that the foreground is brought down too low in the 
picture, and has been developed too minutely, with its con- 
spicuous bell-glasses for covering the melons, and that the 
artist has not “placed the centre of action in the middle of 
the canvas/* The cold gray harmony loved by Detaille, 
always superficial and without sweetness or depth, in this 
case suits well the chilled foggy air, with little profundity or 
evaporation, which presses its matted and frosty cloud against 
the earth. It is a striking and indisputable fact that no war 
of any previous period, however heroic or successful, has been 
so minutely and truly and expressively reported as the memo- 
rable defeat of the French in 1870. 

Luis Alvarez, one of tlie dazzling Spanish magicians who 
sprung to light out of the radiance of Fortuny*s pencil, is 
caught at his work of incantation in the “ Reception of the 
newly-appointed Cardinal,** a picture elaborated in the Italian 
atmosphere of Naples, in the year 1877. Naples, so long a 
Spanish province, and the nursery of a Spanish school of art 
under Ribera, must seem particularly a home to a painter 
from old Castile, and it is a drama of Neapolitan manners in 
a setting of Neapolitan coulisses that the picture amounts to. 
For the background of his composition the painter needed a 
saloon flashing with all the splendor of rocailie ^ — the true 
temi>er and feeling of what is meant by “saloon architecture;** 
such did he find in one of the regal residences near Naples, 
the Royal Palace of Caserta, erected under the Spanish king 
Charles III, and still in petrified preservation among our more 
modern notions of things. In this room of state, where the 
lost souls of bad artists yet seem to grin and grimace from the 
vicious architecture, the painter finds his account and places 
his lesson. He wishes to show the uprising of democratic 
feeling in the period just before the French Revolution, and 
no scene is fitter to symbolize the r^ime that is to pass away 
than such a confectionery- temple, poisoned with false glitter. 
The time is supposed to be towards the close of the reign of 
Louis XVI in France, and of the papacy in Italy of Pius VI, 
whose portrait hangs on the throne of the new Cardinal. His 
plebeian-looking Eminence, in the dignity of the recent ap- 
pointment, opens his palace for a first reception. On one side 
of a screen are placed upon a table the various gifts brought 
to the Cardinal on the day of his elevation. But there are 
two monks and a secular priest engaged in examining them, 



whose countenances plainly betray the working of new ideas, 
in a very evident dissatisfaction with the pompous tribute paid 
to ecclesiastical rank. The painter has expressly chosen a 
Cardinal who has been taken from among the people, and 
whose vulgar origin is plainly written in his countenance; 
a democratic family of simple manners and appearance is 
grouped at the right of the picture, while at the left are 
fluttering the butterfly aristocracy of Naples, with court 
costumes and ceremonious address, prompt to recognize the 
accession to their rank of a Prince of the Church. Mean- 
while, a couple of poor village friars from Nola or Rosina, 
grimed and ignorant, having chosen, to make their visit, the 
inopportune moment when the grandees are entering, are 
being dismissed with the least of ceremony by the serving- 
man of his Eminence. 

“The Salutation,” a painting of about by feet, 
is by the celebrated Vienna painter Hans Makart, It is a 
picture of the year 1880. Here the artist seems to have 
returned with delight to those arcades of Sansovino and 
Palladio which he loves, and under their arches to have found 
Italian types as noble as ever he selected for former paintings 
of Catherine Comaro or of Romeo and Juliet. The lofty 
Venetian arches, sketched in the painting with a liberal 
breadth of style, are supported by their round pillars of 
polished marble, and by stooping or reclining figures carved 
in the spandrels. A young girl, with those Titianesque blonde 
tresses which the Venice belles used to acquire at the cost 
of long hours of bleaching in the sun, and with the richest of 
Veronese costumes, descends a curving stair which goes down 
among the cypresses. Her face is turned towards us, and her 
right hand rests on the balustrade, white her left gathers the 
sweeping draperies into a noble collected train like the skirt 
of an equestrienne. As the rich eyelashes fall on her cheek 
there is an immense consciousness in her downcast eyes, owing 
to the presence of the young man in front, who springs forward 
from the shrubbery, uncovering his head and hailing the lady’s 
presence. That peculiar defect of sincerity, that determina- 
tion to paint life as a pageant, which always clings to Makart, 
is not absent in the scene. A little more hard work in deter- 
mining proportions, in defining the anatomical articulations, 
in comprehending natural movenient, would be a valuable 
exchange for all this crisp dexterity of sketching brocades 
and stomachers stiff with embroidery. As it is, the group is 
a tenor saluting a prima-donna, not a student saluting a chate- 
laine, This interview of stealth, of conscious privacy, feels 
the hot public glare of the footlights. 

By Gabriel Max, the painter of so many tragic incidents, 
is seen a picture without any lions or tigers, without any dis- 
sectors or scalpels, and without the hint of a deceased person. 
Here is a simple family group, showing the youth of one of 
the great composers, it may be, and entitled merely “ Brother 
and Sister** (34x44 inches.) The heroine, Max's favorite 
model, has that square, broad-browed face which reminds us 
of Mme. Gerster, the singer, and the honest directness of the 
i type comports well with the kindly fraternal affection repre- 
I sented. The dark-eyed boy of twelve, dressed in velvet 
' blouse and holding a mandolin, lolls idly in her gentle lap, 
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and retains a garden sprig in his fingers, showing that his 
hand is not immediately engaged with the chords. The 
sister’s eyes are bent upon the page of some old book of 
romance, which she is pouring into the youth's dreamy ear, 
as if the adventures of Lohengrin or Tannhauser must 
become part of the daily food of the young musician in order 
to emerge from his brain at some future day in the complete 
panoply of operatic victory. 

Kaemmerer obtains from his native Holland a striking 
and unusual scene of manners. Going to Church in Hol- 
land" represents those happy days in the beginning of this 
century when a Dutch lover could testify to his devotion by 
pushing the object of his affections bodily over the surface of 
the earth, like a power In a dream. His resemblance to a 
genie in the Arabian Nights will be testified to-day by wafting 
the lady to a Christian church. As the hour for service is 
tolled from one of the quaint Holland belfries, her Corlaer 
or Anton attends with pious punctuality, and pushes up the 
small hand-sleigh, with its decoration of rude paintings like 
those on Dutch tiles. The scene of his devotion is a scene 
of a by-gone age. The house of his inamorata is of an 
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Opulent and obsolete style; its fashions are those of the pre- 
ceding century; old iron beaten-w^ork protects the windows. 



and its front is grim w'ith blackened masonry; but it gives 
birth to a flower of youth and beauty, as the ancient door 




FIGURE FROM ^‘CH AMP IQ NY." 

FACHS1MILB OF A SKETCH FROM THB ORtGtNAt PAtHTlNG 1¥ THB ARTIST. 

opens and the radiant occupant emerges. She is of the rich 
burgher class, uncontaminated by French modes, but splendid 
and sumptuous. With a glance at the weather, and a tighten* 
i ing pull at her close*fitting glove, she prepares for a glorious 
excursion, in which the church-going feeling is most agree- 
ably enlivened by the exhilaration of the skating-rink. In this 
picture, as very often in his works, M. Kaemmerer stimulates 
our curiosity with a glimpse into an unaccustomed world, 
while gratifying our critical sense with a very sufficient degree 
of refinement in design and color. 

The young pupil of Gerome, Jean-Frangois Raffaelli, 
made a curious contribution to the French Salon of 1877, 
He sent a ** Famille de Jean-le-Boiteux " a realistic group of 
knotty-handed peasants, painted in emulation of Leibl, and 
stark as a photograph; he sent a piece of butterfly color-work, 
in emulation of the school of P’ortuny, called “Une Charm- 
euse Negre;”and, in the sculpture department, he exhibited 
a Bust of Hans Burgmaier/' a bit of pseudo antiquity, full 
of the most cherished beauty of pure ugliness, and resembling 
the portraits of the Van Eyck school, or the counterfeit 
lienevieni bust, which Nieinverkerke was deceived into buy- 
ing for the Louvre in 1867. One of this versatile trio has 
come to this country, and as the “Female Bird-Charmer" 
attracts attention in the Hilton gallery* It is a scintillation of 
the ** Spanish-Roman" school, characteristic and pronounced; 
and, taken in conjunction with the realistic experiments 
which the artist was practising at the same time, affords a 
curious instance of the directness with which a young man 
of talent may vary his convictions at the epoch when one 
chooses one’s style. While painting the “Famille," like a 
Dutch interior, and the “ Charmeuse/’ like a sunlit Fortuny, 
M. Raffaelli must have kept his right hand in ignorance of 
what his left hand was doing. It will be curious to see, in the 
future career of the painter, which he will allow to preponder- 
ate of two influences, at first seemingly equal in his mind. 
“The Female Bird-Charmer" is a changeable color-piece, 
I glancing with flashes of oriental sunshine. Heat and light 
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bathe the sky and the court-yard, where the enchantress from 
Nubia charms her birds and mystifies her audience. The 
ladies of an oriental harem sit cross-legged on variegated 
rugs, among strange musical instruments, and snaky pipes, 
and dry-looking plants, every thread upon their costumes and 
jewel upon their flesh playing its part in the universal diapa- 
son of color. When we consider the national tendency of 
the French mind to exactness, and the strong plea for pre- 
cision of style made by such authorities as Poussin, and David, 
and Ingres, we must appreciate the more the quick heartiness 
with wliich certain students, like Heuillant, and Pinchart, and 
our executant in his present mood, can take up the study of 
pure color-symphony. The Hilton collection, by-the-by, is 



this group a pleasant study of life's philosophy. The land- 
scape, drowsy with vapors and satiated with completed growth, 
embraces the figures softly. The harmony of tenderness, in 
nature and humanity, is only contradicted by the repressed 
and collected vivacity of the female figure. This is a note of 
animation struck in the luscious weary air of St. Martin's 
Summer. M.Adan’s larger picture is ** The Arrival at the 
Chateau,’* from the Paris Salon of 1876. Like the above, the 
dress and period are about 1790. The artificial shrug and 
bow of the young man in satin, who greets the visitors, are 
redolent of the eighteenth century. Artists must recollect 
that it is not enough to study costumes. Each historical 
costume carried with it its own set of postures and niove- 
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one of the best in the country in which to study the 
modern French harmonic painters. Of the Bird-Charmer” 
our reader has the privilege of seeing the artist’s first concep- 
tion, in a design that keeps the peculiar sparkle and snap of 
an authentic creation. It is very curious to compare this 
” texture” drawing, which looks a little like the warp and 
woof of a prayer-rug, with the “constructive” drawing made 
for the “Famine.” 

Ivouis Emile Adan, a Paris-born artist, pupil of Cabanel, 
is represented by two pictures. “St. Martinis Summer,” a 
happy combination of good landscape and graphic figures, 
shows a couple seated on a rustic bench in a park. A pleasant 
young woman, in garments as fresh as flowers, reads a little 
book. A man, who will never see fifty again, sits by her as 
close as he dares, and feels his chin as he regards her, his eyes 
melting with an involuntary warmth not unmixed with fatuity. 
The delicate freshness of the lady, with her almost Puritan-like 
primness and prudery, and the expansive, confiding gallantry, 
genially depicted without too much caricature, of the cheva- 
lier, whose eye feeds on her face as a cat laps cream, make 



ments, only to be studied in contemporary documents, or at 
adequate second-hand at the Comedie Fran9aise, 

Jules Worms, who has passed so much of his time in 
Spain, contributes a picture of life in Seville that one could 
hardly fancy to have been done by a Paris-born artist. This 
is a work of the year 1876. A handsome gipsy-girl, having 
ascended the table, executes upon that pedestal the “Vito” 
dance. Her audience of mule-drivers and bull-fighters appre- 
ciate her effort, in the demonstrative fashion used by these 
classes when secure among themselves. It is a bright and 
exhilarating picture of habits and tastes among the popula- 
tions of mixed southern races who congregate in Seville. 
Worms, the friend of Zamacois, our painter now under notice, 
was born at Paris, December 16, 1832, of a family of small 
Jewish shopkeepers. He entered, like a shop-boy, into the 
studio of a prosperous and overworked designer for periodi- 
cals, and in this laboratory became able to turn out, like 
chemical preparations, the adoring lovers of the music-sheet 
or the funeral scenes of the illustrated papers. About 1855 
he was accepted as one of the steady designers for V Illt4stra- 
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tion, and made his living by working for that and some other 
pictorial publications. His first trembling venture at the 
Paris Salon was with the "Country Forge/' and "Dragoon and 
Nursemaid,” in the year 1855, when Worms had hardly gained 
his ioga viriiis. At this period he had never been farther from 
Paris than Auvergne, But he has since made, dating from the 
year 1862, half-a-dozen exhaustive visits to Spain, and derived 
from thence the information about the gipsies and matadors 
which makes his present pictures so authoritative. He was 
named chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1876, 

Charles Edouard de Beaumont has been steadily rising 
in appreciation for some years past, his Salon picture of 1868, 
"The Part of the Captain,” having been bought for the Lux- 
embourg, His "Difficult Choice,” in this collection, repre- 
sents a regimental cook hesitating in his selection among a 
numerous crowd of fat geese. It is a rather humorous bit 
of cross*purposes* this greedy flock marching up to their 
murderer without the slightest anticipation of anything more 
disobliging from him than a good meal, and his own entirely 
professional indifference to their expectation, and concentra- 
tion on the difficult selection of the fattest The scene takes 
place in the garden of a castle, where the troops are quartered. 
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The cki'f is a truculent fellow, with his rigid military tenue 
just perceptibly softened with a cook's proper fat; and the 



Beaumont's color is good, his style is broad without platitude, 
and he knows how to express the softness and delicacy of 
surfaces without losing tlie firmness of a manly and decisive 
haruL His otlicr picture in the gallery includes one of the 
most admirable landscapes lie has ever painted, a glimpse 
of scenery that only fails of its full effect because of the 
wliimsical and audacious nature of the episode enshrined in 
it. It is called " Lc Tombeau dc Philippe Pot” or, otherwise, 
"Au Soldi/' A couple from the I^atin Quarter — ^pcrliaps an 
artist and his bride — have been picnicking in the country, and 
have strayed into an abbty close, where lies the granite effigy 
' of a crusading knight on his tomb. The slab is supported 
by eight hooded friars, who bear the shields containing the 
various scutcheons represented by the old warrior's noble line. 
Among these stony monks, whose lowered caiiuchins have an 
indescribably watchful expression, the young man has gone to 
sleep, his head sunk between the knees of one of the friars as 
carelessly as in a mothers lap. The elegant creature beside 
him, almost equally slumberous, imbibes the last expiring 
whiff of a cigarette; she upholds, too, a light parasol, which 
' leans witli confidence against the shield of that especial stone 
friar who seems to have more particularly accepted the office 
of agent and go-between in these lazy espousals. The con- 
trast is so cutting as to be absolutely revolutionary — above, 
the stately repose of the dead warrior, and the squat fidelity 
. of the eight monks who.se vigil sustains him; and, beneath 




sword soon to act as executioner's weapon has doubtless 
seen good service against opponents far less helpless. M. de 
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this stately mediaeval four-pair equipage, the caprice and 
wil fulness of modern Paris, nestling for comfort among the 
legs of the holy anchorites, insulting their cenobitic bachelor- 
hood with all the confiding ease of the closest mutuality. 
The beautiful lawn of the old monkish ground stretches away 
from the group, with plumes of trees, chapel arches, and a 
glimpse of some wealthy chateau with Mansard roofs. P'ar 
off strays a donkey, cropping the herbage and lowering the 
ear that is towards the intruders. It would be grateful to 
know whether there is any inquisitorial meaning in the pos- 
ture of this ear; for though we call an ass an ass, and make 



luscious flesh-painting. Over all this sorosis of softness and 
sweetness the hoary tresses of the willows continue to start on 
end, with their everlasting look of astonishment and admira- 
tion. Pierre-Marie Beyle was born at Lyons in 1838. The 
first years of his boyhood were passed like those of the grand 
old etcher Callot ; that is to say, having deserted from tlie 
paternal mansion to join a troop of wandering jugglers, he 
found his proper vocation in the midst of these irregular 
artists, and surprised all his confreres by passing every spare 
hour in learning to draw. Drafted into the army by conscrip- 
tion the juggler-soldier continued to practise art, and, although 
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him a synonym of stupidity, it is observable that we arc 
always uneasily curious about his secret opinion of us, and 
desirous to know what verdict upon mankind he really con- 
ceals behind that resolute speechlessness of his. 

From the Salon of 1879 comes the picture by Beyle, 
entitled **Une Partie de Dames/* or **A Petticoat Party.*’ It 
is an anecdote-picture, with pretty city ladies astray in the 
country. The old pollard willows, like the elders who spied 
upon Suzanna, knock their gray disheveled heads together to 
look upon the little cove in the stream where the fair creatures 
are assembled, playing with a boat Two still stand on the 
little wooden landing, two more are adventured in the vessel, 
pushing off or playing with the rowlocks. The composition 
is not without unpleasant lines and obtrusive angles; but the 
tenderness and delicacy of the faces, set like pearls in the 
deeply-chiseled relief of the foliage, is expressed in some very 



he never went to any instructor, he soon began to show proofs 
of an original, natural and generous talent. In 1863 he came 
to Paris and met the caricaturist and comic editor Philippon, 
the first patron of Dorc, and editor of the yonrHai pour Rire, 
This experienced adviser gave him work and the hint of how 
to live. Beyle*s first knock at the door of the Salon was in 
1867, with a “Bohemian Girl," whose beauties passed quite 
unperceiveci by the critics ; but the artist was not yet dis- 
couraged, and next year obtained a marked success with two 
canvases, Permission Refused," and “Aoh!” since when he 
has continued to charm and amuse the public with a succes- 
sion of playful and humorous subjects. M. Beyle is none the 
less successful and able for not having issued from the studio 
of any recognised master. 

Paul Joseph Ixyendecker, a Paris pupil of Cabanel, and 
prior to him of Signol, contributes a closely-grouped compo- 
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sition of Moliere Reading before Ninon de Lendos.'* The 
incident takes place in the house of Mlle.de Lenclos, in the 
rue des Tournelles, in that easterly part of ancient Paris 
known as the Marais, This enclosed and comfortable apart- 
ment is her saiie dTtiver^ not the salon de Psyche, which was 
an open summer hall fronting on the old ramparts. Here 
MoHere, for the delectation of Mademoiselle Ninon, reads one 
of his plays, Tartnffe, or Les Preciaises Ridicules, in which 
are satirized the affectations of the rival salon, the Hotel 
Rambouillet Ninon had archly said of the precieuses, or 
blue-stockings, that they were ‘Mes Jansenistes d'amour,'* and 
the witticism was repeated from lip to lip. Moliere, whose trade 
of playing the Jansenists would have suppressed, embalmed 
the lady’s jest in a masterpiece. In M. Leyendecker’s picture 
he reads his stinging couplets before the famous beauty and 
her little court. The fine gentlemen around the enchantress 
are not those of her earliest prime; St, Evremond is a refugee 
in Pmgland, and Coligny, grandson of the great admiral, 
whom Ninon had the credit of trying to convert from protest- 
antism, is killed in a duel. But the heavier grandees of Louis 
the Fourteenth's court remain, and all are proud to bow before 
that perennial beauty. Ninon will live, indeed, to bury every 
one of these stately red-heeled gentlemen, and to receive, 
when nearing the nineties, complimentary verses from the boy 
Voltaire. The painter seems to have tried, as an entertaining 
side-issue in his composition, to represent Moliere’s best- 
known types among the groups of gentlemen. The fat and 
fatuous, gullible and credulous man nearest Moliere is the 
image of Orgon; the sitter near the other extremity, with 
finger on lip, makes a very good Alceste the Misanthrope; 
and the other prominent characters of the comedies are dis- 
tributed between. 

Vacslav Brozik, a Boliemian, as was the late and regretted 
M.Cermak, lives to inject into the thinning blood of the Paris 
schools the rich red liquor of liis half-gipsy race. He is still 
a young man, and is an inseparable friend of the Hungarian 
Munkaesy ; and, as they prosecute their splendid art, the allied 
way of working of both or either sticks like a gallant cocks- 
comb or dahlia in the crest of French painting with its addic- 
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tion to temperance and silver-grays. It was the greatest 
imaginable piece of good fortune for the French artists, just 



when they were going over bodily to the silver-chasing ^irt of 
the Meissoniers and DetaiUes, to receive a vigorous rub from 
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painters like the Fortuny followers, or like Munkaesy, Petten- 
' kofen, Cermak, and Brozik. These men were indeed the com- 
plements of the painters properly French, and by emulation 
I and example commimicated a new and fuller nourishment, 
j Brozik’s fortune was made when he married the daughter of 
I the opulent picture- dealer M. Siedelmeyer, for not only was 
' the commerce of his art placed upon a good basis, but he 
! was stimulated to produce Ins very best ideas. M. Brozik 
received his early training from the school of fine-arts at 
Prague and from Piloty. He has taken up the representation 
of wedding festivals and the like, in half-barbaric countries 
and remote ages, into which vein lie pours the wealth of color 
and rude sumptuousness of his peculiar painting-temperament. 
His picture in the Hilton collection resuscitates antique 
manners, but is not distinctly historical “ The Presentation of 
the Singer" (6x4 feet) is a p;iinting illustrative of the way 
in which a favorite tenor was made a plaything of— despised 
and petted at once — in the sixteenth century. A noble family, 
in a sumptuous chateau, receive the young vocalist who is to 
enliven the evenings feast. The young child of art, in varie- 
gated colors, his wrists and neck drowned in lace, makes a 
killing stage bow. His mandolin is in his hand, and his tune- 
ful throat is divested for action by the low lappels of his ex- 
pensive collar, The painter has had a regular “ find'’ in this 
conception of the irresistible troubadour from Italy, in the 
days of Liilli or of Rameau, with his airy servility and eye of 
conquest The daughter of the mansion notes the magnificent 
slave with a glance of connoisseurship. She stands up like 
an icicle, but there is a gentle bend of her neck winch reveals 
the woman. She and the fine falcon-nosed girls at the dinner- 
table, and the wimpled dowager toying with her dessert-plate, 
are of the strong Czech types to which Munkaesy and his 
countrymen have introduced us, and surprise our jaded world 
of picture-viewers with magnificent feminine characters from 
the countries where a dialect of the Latin is still spoken,— 

I faces that seem to have descended from bronze progenitors 
I on the Trajan column. Every'' head in the picture is a study, 
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including the applauding but suspicious household uncle, the 
pretty page, the devoted butler — statue of obedience — and 
the white-haired house*father, who looks with a trifle of appre- 
hension to see the effect his handsome protege is making in 
his dove-cote. The picture is thrown together by the artist in 
a lucky, careless way, without the slightest hint of difficulty, 
and a tide of rich, generous color rolls over it, striking out 
the most decorative coruscations wherever the lines and planes 
of the composition meet each other. The painters who with 
humbler endowments attempt the same line — -the Carl Hoffs 



feet, until this moment confined in close imprisonment and 
now gently expanding and exploring the cold ground with all 
their spreading tentacles, is very feminine and very true to 
nature. The painter contrives, too, to give the impression of 
a thoroughly graceful Paris woman in an attitude seen from 
the front, alike on both sides, and upright as a post. M, de 
Bouchervi lie's offering is scarcely more than a vignette, but it 
contains a good deal of the charm we associate with Paris, 

By Gaston Claris is seen “A Pause in the Manoeuvres,” 
a canvas of 1879. This picture represents a consultation 
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and Carl Beckers — ^might look with envy on this gorgeous 
picture, with its opulence and its incredible ease, 

A. de Bouchcrville contributes a pretty and provocative 
picture of Pastime" — a damsel catching minnows by a stream 
that laves the back premises of some plastered farmhouse. 
She is a city girl, in fine clothes, wliich, in the security of full 
country privacy, she has partly disarranged; her silken stock- 
ings lie by her sandals on the step; her rich skirt is pictur- 
esquely swaddled around her hips, and she stands daintily on 
her long and slender feet, as she detaches the last of her half- 
a-dozen fish. The direct uprightness of her figure, seen in 
strong relief against the whitened wall, gives her measurably 
the air of a divinity in a niche; and there is somewhat of the 
appetite of the idol appeased with sacrifice in the smile with 
wliich she takes the victim and makes him the symbol of 
more momentous angling yet to be done. The picture, with- 
out aiming very high, shows good work; tlie study of delicate 



of French generals in a village street, during the disastrous 
%var with Prussia in 1870. The officers occupy the premises 
and furniture of "Piquet, Aubergistc,” whose troubled figure 
is seen regarding them, napkin on arm, from his doorway. 
In front are the accoutrements, the champagne-bottles and 
pocket-flasks of the generals, who are grouped round a table 
on which the commanding marshal has spread his maps. 
The right of the canvas is occupied by a perspective of the 
town-street, where the cavalry rest their horses, imbibing the 
rmige ordinaire served to them by the landlord's Jmmble 
wife, and stared at seriou.sly by puzzled and apprehensive 
villagers, including a bareheaded child in front, who leads his 
dog and contributes his own opinion of the map of the cam- 
paign. A disquieting air of suspense and uncertainty hangs 
over these diverse groups; we seem to see that all this valor 
and intelligence will be futile, and in the air seem to hang 
the fatal shells that shall reduce this neat and lowly street to 
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ashes. It is almost unnecessary to state whose studio this 
promising young painter proceeded from; the teaching of 
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Meissonier is evident in every line, and in the general group- 
ing of the tableau; besides his lessons from the immortal 
painter of “ 1807/' M. Claris received instructions from E. 
Giraud Talent, the dramatic faculty, the art of giving point 
to a story, are all developed here, in that insistant, tenacious 
style which makes up the reality and substantial expressive- 
ness of the school of the " photographic artists/’ Our painter 
was born at Montpellier, and now resides at Neuilly, 

Jean Beraud, a clever young pupil of the Bonnat atelier, 
born in St Petersburg, but of French parentage, is shown in 
an expressive picture from the Salon of 1879, " LesCondo- 

leances,” or, “A Funeral at the Madeleine/’ reveals the rich, 
Greek-looking temple, hung within completely with black and 
silver, in those heavy stuffs which are carried around from 
funeral to funeral by the enterprise des pompes ftmebres, as 
our American insurance-patrol sends about its rubber-blankets 
from fire to fire. The hired mourning of the church corres- 
ponds with the company’s grief assumed for the occasion. 
We can imagine the immense cross of silver drapery stretched 
across the chancel, and, on either side the altar, the two large 
urns of plated-ware, sending up hot pyramids of the very 
whitest of theatrical white fire. The widowed wife and family 
are walking out of the church, their inconsolable bodies all 
bent at the same angle; and the bereaved guests are bur>dng 
their desolate faces in their afflicted pocket-handkerchiefs. 
The touch of dramatic insincerity, so deceptive and so French, 



has been insinuated by the artist with sly decorum, without 
any unseemly gaiety; he is not laughing outright at these 
hypocrisies, he is only detecting them as an observer of 
manners* Plastered against the wall, in the background, are 
the bidden guests, invited by those engraved letters contain- 
ing the immense rigmarole of the names and titles of the 
deceased, whose interest is rather obligatory than voluntarily; 
the painter sees them lifting the eyebrow of discreet curiosity, 
and calculating how soon they can get out into the open air 
and ignite a cigar. Meanwhile the relations of the deceased 
are levying a tax of condolence on everybody they can reach 
with their hands. 

The offered palm of the stalking relative to the right is 
extended as a kind of compliment to the gentleman in even- 
ing dress who waylays his path ; but it is not even seen, for 
lol the countenance of the recipient— who Is possibly an old 
enemy, possibly a rival heir — suddenly becomes a cloud of 
cambric handkerchief, held in place by a sable glove. The 
hand of reconciliation is not even observed, and the creditable 
absence of mind will do the delinquent more honor in future 
reminiscences of the event than the liveliest court iership. 
The funereal glove, stamped like a pattern cut in court-plaster 
on the whitest procurable handkerchief, is the badge of the 
whole ceremony, — decorum laying its rigid claw on grief 
Every figure in the canvas is sealed with the same sign ; the 
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widow and the elders, the dandies and the church itself— all 
masked. And the v'^cry [iriests, who have conducted the 
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ceremony with faces of woe, may be even now preparing their 
countenances for the congratulations of a wedding. 

A lively pair of church satires by Grutzner show how 
irresistible is the influence of comedy, even within the sacred 
precincts of the altar. The two canvases represent “ An Old 
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Master'' and “A Modern Master/' A painting monk of the 
mediaeval epoch- — simple artist of tradition — daubs his No/i me 
Tangere on a chapel wall, surrounding his frightened Mag- 
dalen with extravagant scroll-work and twisted inscriptions, ^ 
H is candid self-satisfaction is as impressive as the pride of an 
Apelles. After him, in the other picture, comes the modern 
monk, reinforced with the contemptible enemy of fresco — 
w'hitewash. The warning phrase of the previous legend, 
“Touch me Not," has no terrors for him, and he proceeds to 
blot out the legend of the past with experimental flourishes 
of his brush, spreading his lime in broad sweeps right over 
the soaring majesty of a “Resurrection." His costume of 
all-work, amusingly mixed with tiie sacred livery, and his con- 
tented glance at the labors of the mediaeval master, between 
two pinches of snuff, show how easily tlie practical present 
disposes of the grandeurs of yesterday. The satirist, Eduard 
Grutzner, was born in 1846 near Neisse in ^chlesien, and was 
a pupil of Piloty. He holds a dangerous eminence among 
those artists who of late have directed their sarcastic talent 
to the humiliation of the church of Rome. 

That class of artists sometimes called painters a la iacht\ 
and begotten of Fortuny, and Goya, and Watteau, and Frago- 
nard, have brightened the collection with quantities of their 
decorative “ butterfly pictures,” Fldouard Richter is one, and 
his contributions are “The Harem" and “The Veil Dance.” 
His subjects, filled with rich coruscations of color, make small 
pretensions to science of drawing or accuracy of statement. 
The groups of richly-costumed Eastern women, apparently 
placed side by side in a theorem of splendid patches, decorate 
a parlor wall with their contrasted brilliancy, and there their 
function ends. Richter was born of Belgian parents, in Paris, 
June 13, 1844. He has been naturalized as a Frenchman. 
After having commenced his studies in painting, at the Royal 
Academy of Antwerp, he proceeded to Paris, and received 



instruction from Hebert and Bonnat, commencing to exhibit 
in the Paris Salon in 1866. He has never omitted contribu- 
ting to the Belgian exhibitions. At the triennial Salons of 
Ghent, for the years 1874 and 1879, he appeared as a delegate 
of the French exhibitors, and in this character took his part 
with the Belgian juries. He has shown tact and every popular 
quality in filling these critical international functions. The 
luscious and melting harmony of liis colors acts like opium on 
the spectator's mind, and prepares in one's brain a mood veiy 
different from tlie critical analysis with which the works of 
more scientific artists are judged. Another Paris-born painter 
who hits emerged very creditably from the sculptured and pale 
precision of the French legendary painters is Pinchart. His 
“Chrysalis" is a fair woman whose flushed and ethcrealized 
splendor suggests the bursting of the insect from its dull 
cocoon; hardly trammeled with the solidities of a material- 
ized existence, this radiant being seems to realize the soul or 
manifestation of a creature whose whole coherence is in her 
beauty or her frivolity; for frivolity is sometimes so poetic 
and so typical that it claims its right to immortality as well 
as earnestness, or purpose, or goodness; and it may be the 
function of painting to set the stamp of eternity on volatile 
perfections in their nature fleeting. A picture in which this 
crystallization of golden vapors is still more successfully done 
is the “Dolce far Nlente" of the Spanish artist, Baldomire 
Galofre. An odalisque, among birds and butterflies, lies on 
her divan under an enormous sheaf of pampas-grass, in whose 
soft cloud are fixed several of the gigantic insects. Painting a 
la tache is here carried to great lengths, and the result is as 
iridescent as Moorish work on an azulejo tile. Marchetti's 
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“Odalisque," again, rich and jewel-like in her caparison of 
flashing hues, seems to refract the light into colors, like a 
prism; she lies, her head to the left, her handsome and by 
no means diminutive feet in pointed papooshes, her plump 
but big-boned knee exposed — ostrich eggs dangling over her 
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headp and sumptuous belongings around her — the realization 
of the pride of the flesh and the glory of blond colors. There 
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is something of transparency, something crystalline, in the 
effect produced by this series of color-studies. We seem 
to see the methods of the old glass-stainers, — invented for 
such solemn purposes and destinations^ — applied to mundane 
themes and placed with merely decorative intent The shrine 
in which to study out the development of this elfish, capri- 
cious form of art is preeminently the present collection, so 
hospitable to novel and fantastic experiment 

W, Geetz's “The Cradle" shows a bereaved mediaeval 
mother, in the style of Baron Leys. Jiminez gives a bright 
graphic group in his “ Playing for the Prize," Casanova's 
“Chocolate Party"" shows the sanctified appetites of the clergy. 
The ghoulish, grave- robbing dogs of the Orient are distribu- 
ted among the tombs of Geronie's “ Mosque at San Horussia," 
Jacquet's “Pelerine" is holy and refined, Ferrier's “Pansy" 
shows a beautiful maiden who has found a pressed flower in a 
book, and found, too, its clew of thought. Delort's “Arrival 
of his Eminence" is racy, with its obsequious Boniface and 
indulgent Cardinal, Du Paty's “Isle of Re" shows Marshal 
Schomberg relieving Count Toiras from the English siege, 
in 1627, “Tasso Entering the Monastery," is a large and 
tlironged scene by Fanfani, of Rome. 

The sculpture includes such curiosities as Houdon's bust 
of Washington, from Commodore Chauncey's collection; 



Canova's “Pauline Bonaparte" — the upper portion of his 
famous “Venus" (immortal for its connection with her famous 
f/ioi about exposure and a warm studio) and a replica of a 
similar bust lately sold with the San Donato treasures; 
Tabacchi's pretty “Diver," with a faultless torso unkindly 
disguised in a jersey; and Gerome's retiamiS and mjrfmi/a, 
modeled by him for the doomed figures of the “ Ave Caesar, 
Morituri te Salutant" — his grandest picture. One, the reium//s, 
is the light-footed net-thrower, armed with his net and trident; 
the other is the heavy or Gaulish swordsman, a fish 

on his shield and a suffocating helmet over his face. These 
studies are autographic in the strictest sense, and have never 
been introduced into commerce as “parlor bronzes." They 
are “first thoughts," committed to the immortalizing wax, like 
seals of a poet's conception, long before the execution of the 
“Pollice Verso" figures for the Trocadero at the Exposition 
Uni verse) le. 
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Aches^BacH, c/ 

Ad AN, L. fewiLE* — 7'/ti Arrival St the ChMeau. 

“ » “ St. Martin’ i Summer. 

Alvarez, h . — Tai/et of the Dnehes^e de Berri. 

» The Cardinatt Reception. 

Anders, W * — The Reader. 

Each ERE AU, V, — Marriage Contract^ i6th Cmtury. 
Bara LOW icz, L. — The Necklace. 

** The Stcret. 

BAt LAVOLNE, J. Y.^Take Care! 

BaUONIET, C, — Winter- Time. 

B R ANGER , E. — liou^uet- G irL 

HI: R ADD, Jean . — Funeral at the Madeleine. 

Berne-Bellecour, Y.-^The Outpod. 

Bkyi.F, P . — A Petticoat Party. 

BiersTADT, a.— P latte River. 

Bold INI, G , — fn the Country. 

it it Watlm/t- 

Bomhlep, Cii . — Outposls in the Snow. 

** ** Arab Hunters. 

BouguereaD, W. a , — ^udyfrom **Chariiy.^^ 

Bough TON, G. H. — The Sharers of the Burden. 

« “ 7he I/uji^enots. 

BrillouIN, G. — The Amateur Portraitist. 

Brozik, VAcslav . — Presentation of the Singer. 
Burger, H. }^--The Bridge. 

CaROBIANCHI, N. — At the Dressmakers. 

** Lady Reading a Missal. 

Casanova, A.^/n the Anteroom. 

** ** A Chocolate Party. 

Chavet, E. — The Ne^o - Vends Presents. 

CJCfeRl, E.— On the Seine. 

Claris, Gaston. — A Pause in the jl/anceuvrei. 
Clays, P. J.— -Dutch Boats in a Calm. 
Compte-Calix, F. C. — The Fami/y Party in Summer. 

•* “ “ Market-woman of La Brcsse. 

Cof»MANS, J. — The Last Eve of Pompeii. 

CORTAZZO, O. — Teasing the l^oei. 

Daubigny, C* — The Washerwomen. 

Daubigny, K. — The Seine. 

De Beaumont, C, E. — The DifpcuU Choice. 

** The T&mh of Philippe Pot. 
De Boucher VI LLE, Aly.^The Fisher. 

De Garay, M . — In the Lihrafy. 

** ** Caught. 

Delort, C.— The Marauder. 

** The Arrival of his Eminence. 

De Nittis, Giuseppe. — Mi. Etna. 

Detaille, Evs.— D efence of Champigny. 

Diaque, F. C. — The Chess-Players. 

DoRfe, G.—^*ReconciliationP and ** Retribution P 
Du PatY, L . — Expedition to the Isle of id^f. 

Du PRt, Jules. — Going Home. 

EgusqUIZA, R. — Disappointed. 

Erdmann, Otto.^ — Servants' Flirtation. 

P’aleRO, L, E.— Egyptian Dancing-Girl. 

FanfaNI, Enrico. — Tasso Entering ike Monastery. 
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Fereier, Q.— The Pansy. 

Frappa, J . — Does it Ram ^ 

GalOFRE, B. — Dolce far nienie. 

Garrado, E. L. — Garden of the Tuileries. 

Garrtda, E. E.— The Park. 

GeeTS, W. — The Cradle. 

G^R^iME, J. l,.—Mospte at San Borussia. 

Girard, F.— /« the Woods. 

" Study for ** Flower MarkeD" 

Goubie, J. R . — On the Road. 

Goupil, Jules. — Young Woman of the Directory. 
Gros, L. — The SHrruFCup. 

« » The Banditl Prisoner. 

GrOtzner, Ei>. — The Old Master. 

“ ** The Modern Master. 

Gufci, A.— /if the Guard- Room i — Time Louis XUf. 

** ** Ladyt — Time Louis XII L 

Hagborc, a. — O n Ihe Sea-Shose. 

HasenCLEVER, j. P. — 7imt for 
Her PIN, L, — Landscape. 

HuGUET, V. —Arabs at a Ford. 

u (i Falcon Hunting. 

HUNTEN, E.— Prisoners in the Rear. 

Jaccovacci, F. — The Throne of the Ruler. 

JaCQUE, Cm.— L andscape and Sheep. 

JACQUET, G.— La Pelerine. 

JimINEZ y Aranda, Playing for the Grand Prize. 

Johnson, E.—G&od Friends. 

Kaemmeker, F. H , — Going to Church in Holland. 
Kies EL, C. — Study. 

Knyff, a.— P asturage, 

Kowalski, \l.--^On the Road from the Mill. 
KronbERCER, C. — The Lost NighiKey. 

KOiil, G. — Courtship. 

LambinET, E.— Landscape. 

Lanchqw, 10.— Moonlight. 

LaupheIMER, A.— Prisoner and Jailer. 

LfjGRAND, RenE .^ — Priest and Chorister at Checkers^ 
Leisten, Grandmothers Fite. 

Leloir, L. — Dancing- Girl 

Leon y Escosura, L D. Y.— ^ Boui/uei. 

LF.SREL, A . — Soldiers at Cards. 

Leyen DECKER, M . — AloHlre and de Lenclos. 

L* Hern AULT, A. — At the Fortune- Tellers. 
l,AiUSTAUNAU, \..— The Amateur Painter. 

Madrazo, R.— ^ Cup of Chocolate. 

** The Album. 

Makart, Hans. — The Salutation, 

Marchetti, L, — Odaiisque. 

Maso, F. — The Gipsfs VkU, 

Max, Q.^Brcdher and Sister. 

Meissonier, Ch .^ — Mofiks Playing Skittles. 

“ ** A Controversialist. 

MetzmACHER, E.~-Shoulder Arms! 

Moreau, Ch, — Bread and Jam. 

Morris, J. C,Sheep. 

« “ Cows at a Pond. 



MUnthe, Li.— Tzoilight. 

OuTiN, P.^ — Refreshments. 

Palmakoli, V. — The Prima-Donnds FBe-Day. 

** ** 7he Address of Welcome. 

Pa rtoN, a. — Landscape. 

Parton, E, — Landscape. 

Per A LTA , F . — Teasing. 

Pi CART, F. L. — Natives on the Shell 
Pinch ART, J. — Chrysalis. 

PlOT, A.— The Mirror. 

Plassan, a, E.— Roses. 

** “ Les Pr^ci eases Ridicules. 

Prieto, Manuel.— The Royal Coach. 

“ RaffaeLLI, G. A.-^ Nubian Bird- Charmer. 
RicHET, Eto^.—Retufming Home. 

Richter, E. — The Harem. 

“ The Veil Dance. 

Rico, D. M . — Church of the Jesuits at Venice. 
Rossi, L-— The Picnic. 

Sablet, j. E.— Education of Bacchus. 

Seiler, C. — The Standard-Bearer. 

** “ The Halberdier, 

Shade, W, A. — Teasing. 

SimoNetti, a.— T he Japanese Cabinet. 

« “ The Nargliileh. 

: Tissor, J . — Summer Hours. 

Toulmouche, a.— A dmiration. 

“ In ihe Garden. 

I Van Beers, J. — Odalisque. 

ViBERT, J. G . — The First Sermon. 

VlRY, P.— On the Terrace. 

M j'/if Mandoline. 

j Wagner, F. — Lady of the Middle Ages. 
Wahlberg, a, — Sunsei. 

Webb, C. M . — The Unwelcome Letter. 

Werner, F, — Plan of the Battle. 

Willems, Y.—The Portnut. 

** “ The Bride's loilel. 

Worms, J.— La danse du Vito. 

ZiEM, F.— The Terrace. 

** “ The Doge.f Palace, 

t ZUGEL, H . — Monarch of the Aleadows, 
j “ ** The Evening Meal 



SCULPTURE. 

C a NOVA, A. — Pauline Bonaparte. 

GfcRdME, J. L. — Gladiaiors from the **Ave Cccsar.** 
(See illustrations on this page.) 
Guillemin, fesilLE. — Woman of Smyrna. Bronze. 

** “ Zeibecke. Brome. 

Houdon, j. A. — Washington, 

IVES, C. B . — Infant Bcicchus. 

Pandianj, Caprice. 

Park, R- H. Sappho. 

TobaccHI, O. — The Diver, 
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A BRITTANV INTERIOR IN 1793. 

PAC-SmiLE OP A SKETCH FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING UV TH B ARTIST* T. JIOVENDEN. 



The Collection oe Mk. George A. Drummond. 




DER any circumstan- 
ces we ought to be 
glad to overstep our 
national boundaries for 
the exploration 
of an enlightened 
and prosperous 
neighbor like 
Canada, but the 
pleasure is en- 
hanced when our 
first excursion 
lands us in a gal- 
lery so choice 
and select as that 

of Mr. Drummond, of Montreal. We find here excellent 
specimens of Troyon, and Van Marcke, of Corot, Diaz, and 
Millet, of Piloty, Max, and Mathieu Maris, of Dorc and 
Euminais, of iridescent painters like Jiminez and Heuillant, 
of American like Wylie and Movenden, The 
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United States may arrogate to themselves the glory of keeping 
the best extant representation of nineteenth<entury art; but 
they cannot afford to remain ignorant of the important mccur- 
saks existing in brilliant northern galleries of which this is a 
specimen. 

Thomas Hovenden and Robert Wylie, although Ameri- 
can citizens, are to be traced to a foreign extraction, Mr. 
Hovenden having seen the light in Cork, and the regretted 
Mr. Wylie in the Isle of Man. But both studied their art in 
American academies, the former at New York and the latter 
in Philadelphia. Hovenden, coming from his native city at 
the age of twenty- three, as soon as he got a little over the 
exile's ennui—the emigrant s lingering memories, still fonder^ 
sweet Cork, of thee"— entered the night-school at the National 
Academy on Fourth Avenue. He there had a good deal to 
unlearn from the Cork Art School, and adopted a firm work- 
manlike method of drawing, based upon study of the life and 
the antique. Hovenden removed to Baltimore, and sold a 
number of pictures in that city; but since 1874, w'hen (at the 
age of thirty-four) he left his adopted country for France, a 
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marked change has come over his style* and a change for the 
better. He has retained few impressions from Cabanel, whose 
atelier in the Beaux- A its he first entered* but delineates the 
characters and firesides of Brittany with an acrid, meagre con- 
scientiousness suggestive of Stein heil or Lcibh The Breton 



connoisseurship in weapons is, of course* rejected as a thing 
of naught by his opinionated old father, an ancient soldier of 
Larochejacquelin, and the testy veteran takes it out of his 
hands, glancing along the edge to see how true it is* and 
keeping it from the fingers of the possessor, which itch to 
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Interior, 1793,” belongs to a class of Vendcan studies made 
on the spot* of which the ** Loyalist Soldier of 1793*” in the 
collection of John W. McCoy of Baltimore* is also an exam- 
ple, The picture owned by Mr. Drummond is more important* 
however, and was selected by its author for the world's fair of 
1878. The management of primitive rustic figures in the 
cave-like tight of a one-windowed Breton interior is faithful 
and energetic. The incident is the whetting of a sword 
bought by a stalwart young peasant volunteer. His youthful 



use it. The wiry strength of the recruit promises immense 
tenacity and endurance, and the communion of warlike inter- 
ests between father and son reminds us of the long protraction 
i of loyalty in the Vendee, educating in arms the parents and 
I children successively; as well as of the Breton proverb, “If 
there is anything Brittany is fit for* it is to furnish good 
servants* good sailors, and good soldiers/* This sword, made 
by the village smith, paid for by no quartermaster but by the 
I volunteer himself* will fight against the Republicans in des- 
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perate valor, with a pathetic resistance to the invasion of 
salutary changes, in many a rustic battle, among the ambushes 
of sunken roads, and in the defence of lonely moorland 
towers. The painter frankly derives his notes from modern 
traits, unchanged in the intervening century. The peasantry 
still dress as they did in '93, and as they had done long before; 
they have the habit of using the table for a seat, as doubtless 
they had it centuries ago. The quaint furnace — here to be 
used in bullet-moulding — the cradle, the earthen floor, copied 
by the painter from realities of to-day, look deceptively like 
the recollections of a by -gone time* It is in corners so quiet 



painting in the professor- less atelier of Suisse, or modeling 
during the zoological lectures of Barye. At his Spring inva- 
sions of Paris, from the I^reton coasts (whcTi he looked like 
a ship's mate in port), he allowed the general panorama of 
the world's art to pass before his eyes, at the Salon; and then 
plunged into the hold of some sardine-lugger for another 
eleven months. In such habits of hermitage, it is not incredi- 
ble that a commanding breadth of style grew to be his 
characteristic, due to intimate association with wide primitive 
aspects of nature — a solemn simplicity of life-study, which, as 
we examine his works, now almost carries us to Franz Hals, 
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and out of the current that ideas of loyalty go eddying round 
and round, and that devotees will sacrifice limb and life for 
a husk of tradition with the reality all gone out of it. It is 
in Brittany that the plaster-cast of Bonaparte is still kept on 
the mantel -shelf, as the flower-de-luce of St. Louis was still 
embroidered on the farmers jacket in the epoch of the 
Revolution. 

Robert Wylie, whom I am inclined to rank as altogether 
the greatest American painter, executed Breton scenes with a 
largeness and authority of manner very different from Hoveii- 
den's tentative nicety. Dying in Brittany in 1877, at a little 
over forty, Mr* Wylie left behind him a legacy of works like 
nobody else's, and a repute tliat with added years would have 
been second to very few^ He was alone among Americans 
in reflecting no school* With rudiments soundly laid in the 
Pennsylvania Academy, he discarded all guidance, simply 



and again almost carrie.s us to Velasquez* An abounding 
good-nature led him to admire continually some striking 
novelty of an e[)hemeral man, and I never met a genius so 
constantly in ecstasies with his inferiors* It is due to one of 
these chance moments of fealty— I would specify a special halt 
of admiration before Knaus' " Invalide" in the 1867 exposition 
— that a slight leaning towards Knaus's style became one of 
his caprices. But in landscape, in atmosphere, in the jewel- 
setting which inlays a figure in its environment, Wylie had 
less than nothing to learn of Knaus, and he lacked, to gain 
a popularity and a vogue like his, only the habit of polishing 
for a market. The present collector lias had the discernment 
to gather from the grave of Wylie a couple of admirable 
mcniento.s. They will go on increasing in intrinsic value 
with the years, and it is our business not to let their legend 
quite decay — not to let the scroll of the tradition of Wylie's 
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glorious American art droop from our hands because he was 
distant and died young. The "Card-Players” is a picture 
rc^assembling liis favorite types — the fisherman in sailor's 
bonnet, at a disadvantage with his cards when faced by the 
shrewd schoolmaster or tinker; the farmer, of admirable sim- 
plicity and benevolence, overlooking the puzzled player for his 
good, like a directing Intelligence ; and then, in the midst, on a 
sort of visionary throne of native distinction, like a Madonna 
of Raphael's, one of those adorably pure faces which Wylie 
could extract from the slime of the fisliing-villages, ideal as a 
Greek marble, ignorant as an angel, human as an Eve. These 
heads arc assorted for the picture without pretense of compo* 
sition, and festoon themselves across the canvas like birds- 
eggs on a string, each carved statue-like in separable breadth 



life. The pilgrim's cockle-shell, in which the centimes are 
gathered, is sketched with a touch worthy of Philippe Rous- 
seau, gritty without and pearly within; the texture of the 
rough violet-colored clothing is expressed with masterly 
energy, reminding us of Erskine Nicol's frieze coats when he 
paints them best. That concentrated and single-eyed appli- 
cation of the simplest and largest treatment which we find in 
Velasquez' dwarfs or Ribera's beggars has served Mr. Wylie 
for his pious pi Igr ini -mendicant of Brittany. His palette-knife 
work is rich and what the artists call fatty, and in his broad 
grasp of his subject he easily escapes the temptation to over- 
refinement and elTeminacy. 

Carl Piloty, the dramatic Munich master who registers 
so many popular successes, is represented by an elaborate, 
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of modeling, each seeming to have been held firmly in its 
author's hand and touched into moulded distinctness before 
being set in place on the canvas, each large in style, complete, 
and satisfying. Something massive, and as if forged in a big 
foundry, belongs to these studies; in national type they are 
of the soil, each obviously perfect, and giving all the strongly- 
marked character of the bnt&n bTctonnant. The other picture 
by Wylie, ” Mendicants in Brittany,'* is equally strong in 
character, equally simple in device. A stubbly-bearded blind 
man, whose thinning head of hair and embossed forehead 
are modeled in fine planes of phrenological development, 
sits by a little daughter, whose sweet face has the pensive 
vacancy of hope long deferred. The girl's look of consum- 
mate ennui, without stupidity or temper, is dramatically right; 
the man's arm affect ionately flung round her bending shoulder 
speaks of a charming dependence of age upon youth, and the 
exquisitely -moulded hand she rests near the accumulating 
coins ha.s the soft flexibility of warm human flesh. As in all 
his pictures, there is .shown a marked aptness in painting still- 



crowded scene of “The Last Moments of the Girondists.” 
The open place in Paris, now marked by the obelisk of Luxor, 
is occupied by the infamous guillotine. Rude tumbrils are 
delivering the heroic revolutionists, who perished because they 
were not revolutionary enough. The fish-wives sit around on 
rough platforms, under vast umbrellas snatched from the open- 
air stands of the Halles. With knitting-work in hand, they 
keep with their stitches a tally of the condemned, like the 
string-writing practised by the Quichi Indians of old. The 
former landlady of Robespierre's lodgings, Mrne. Duplay, 
became conspicuous as one of the leaders of those ferocious 
beldams. The convulsive and versatile cruelty of a cruel 
woman, a cruelty without purpose, or meaning, or outlook, 
born of the nerves, not of the reason, is represented in the 
rows of pitiless creatures who shade their eyes with the hand, 
or weave the record of the victims into their knitting-work, or 
glare as if their spectacles were eyes of Medusa. As for the 
victims, the intelligent and noble Girondists, the picture seems 
like a spectrum cast up from the vivid page of Lamartine. In 
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the tumbril lies the dead body of Valaze, who killed himself 
at the passing of the sentence, with a dagger he had secreted 
after giving a pair of scissors to Riouflfe. In the distance, and 
nearest the guillotine, Sillery, the first to mount the scaffold, 
looks upward at the heavy blade, while he clasps in his arms a 
weeping friend. Another commits a letter to a person in the 
crowd* The cart containing Valaze’s body is filled with lofty- 
minded victims, youth clasping age in the pressure of a last 
salutation* Among the street-crowd at the left, a fair young 
girl rests her face in her hand, saddened at the spectacle of 
murdered patriotism; she typifies the working of the pro- 
vincial or suburban mind, simple and direct, and ready to lead 
to such heroic acts as the avenging of the Girondists by a 
Charlotte Corday* 

-'The Raising of Jairus' Daughter'* is one of the largest 
and most serious works executed by Gabriel Max. The 
Galilean sits contemplating the solemn fact of human death* 
One would say that the reality of corruption, the physical 
details, the agony of bereavement, came now with a new 
poignancy before a vision concerned more habitually with the 
nearer joys of heaven— that there was a touch of humility, 
besides the inevitable compassion, in the posture of a God, 
who sees now in close view the miserable machinery which 
prepares our immortality* The revolting nature of this 
material preparation is just hinted at by the introduction of 
a great fly, which settles on the arm of the lifeless figure* 
The taste of choosing such an incident may very properly be 
doubted, but the painter wishes each portion of his canvas to 
reinforce with some auxiliary fact the impression intended* 
Every argument is introduced which could persuade to a 
miracle; the helpless repose of the dead, the gloom and pity 
of the Spectator, the decay and spoliation of beauty, the 
defeat of innocence, the loathsomeness of the tomb; all these 
inducements are present, and the reaction into effort and 
miracie- working can hardly be delayed another moment The 
situation, by its vtry despair, indicates the complementary hope. 
The sting of death is here, brought by an insect; the victory 



over the grave will quickly follow, and fill this solemn air with 
songs of rejoicing. 

J. F. Millet's “ Pastoral Scene with Sheep" is more than 
usually suffused with his own oracular mystery ; an atmosphere 
of melancholy seems to surround this motionless shepherd, 
placed on the imperfect outlook of an inconsiderable emi- 
nence. All around him the soft, twilight forms of the sheep 
weave across his vision the woolen network of their motions, 
and the gathering horror of the clouded night makes the sky 
smaller and smaller with its shadowy meshes. At such an 
hour the rustic hind remembers all the superstitions which his 
forefathers have taught, and the supernatural folk-lore, which 
dwells on from age to age in the obscure stratum of a popu- 
lation, takes shape and permanence* These wheeling ravens 
will tell their secrets to the lonely shepherd of the twilight, 
as the prophet-crows predicted the future to the Walkyries of 
Scandinavia. It is in such an atmosphere that the primitive 
seer of the people is educated. 

Luminais, whose commentaries on " Omnia Gallia" are by 
this time almost as abundant as Caesar's, contributes one of his 
fine studies of Gaulish warriors* Around a brazier of glowing 
charcoal, in an inhabited hall of the Alhambra, the painter 
Jiminez plants his group of fine Spanish domestics, in a picture 
of this collection, Armand Heuillant, a pupil of Picot and of 
Eugene Giraud, according to the flesh, but in the spirit a dis- 
ciple of Fortuny, exhibits a decorative caprice, which might 
be called almost anything, but is known as the "Dance of 
Nymphs in a Roman Garden.” 

Corot is the most perfect recent representative of the 
princess who, every time she spoke, let fall a pearl. Pearli- 
ness is the distinguishing characteristic of his painting. One 
of the sweet and tranquil scenes he loved, suffused with his 
peculiar silvery sheen, is "Le Bateau/' Between the pollard 
willow at the right and the man pushing his flat punt across 
the stream at the left, the painter's vaporous and transparent 
effect washes his canvas with softest half-tints, and makes 
poetry out of the quietest and commonest scene. 
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Aagaard, C. F.— HM/itnd Scfn^. 
liKLLOWs, A, 

Bricher, A.T. — On //ui/si>ntC/*jktstee Wist Pmnt. 

Brissot, F.^ — Landscape. 

Corot, J. B. C. — bateau, 

I>E Cock, CP^AK. — Landscape, 

Diaz, N. — Landscape, 

Dt>Rfe, Gustave .— in Passs^irif Sra/Lmd. 
EaTOX, \yYATT.-~^Bcy 

Fredericks, Alfred . — ScencEcm Bametf andytdie/. 
Gou |»I L, J d. 

Graham, Thomas.— Z//i* in the Harem. 



Heuillant, h,— May-day in Ancient Pame, 
IIovtNDEN, T .^ — A Brittany Inieriar in 
Huher, j* D. — Une Prise de Tabac. 

HCrner, JuLlS,^ — PHes/and Peasants at Home. 
Jiminez y Aranda, J. — Servant^ Haii\ Alhambra. 
Kau lbach, F* Female Head. 

LaevkreKz, G , — Girl lo&kmg at /ewels. 

Lambinet, F.—Shetch, 

Lebling, Max . — Dog and Lamb. 

I^iw, W. H * — Orchard in Brittany. 

Ta'MINAIS, E. V . — Gatih Pursued by Party &/ Pomans. 
Maris, MATiUEU , — Girt and Goats, 



Max, Gabriel* — Passing of Jairus' Daughter, 
Millet, J. F. — Pmtorat Scene with Sheep. 

Barton, Arthur.— Landscape. 

PlLOTY, C, Von. — The Last of the Girondists. 
SaulsoN, L , — Girt Carrying Water from the Spring, 
Troyon, C , — Summer Storm. Landscape with Cattle, 
V^an Marcke, E . — Cattle and Landscape, 
Washington, G . — Arab Tribe Mm/ing Camp. 
Watson, \l. ^Highland Cattle. 

“ Sheep. 

Wylie, ^CiUlLWV.<^Afendicants in Brittany, 

“ Card-Players in Brittany. 




INCE the advent of the present Gov- 
ernor-General, an increased interest 
in the arts has been conspicuous 
in Canada, It is no secret that the 
influence of the Princess Louise 
has been the preponderating force 
in this improvement. Loan exhi- 
bitions have lately been abundant 
and popular in the province, indicating an unsuspected wealth 
of art treasures. Resident artists have come forward with 
encouraging displays of native work. Industrial Art, encour- 
aged by the royal hand of an accomplished and enlightened 
lady, has taken that form which leans most closely towards 
Fine Art Honoring with peculiar homage a neighboring 
growth of aesthetics thus fostered, thus exemplified by woman- 
hood in its noblest development, we have pride in adding to 
our list of artists whose works are preserved in America, the 
Princess Louise of Lome, The original of the pen-and-ink 
etching which is here reproduced, exists as an oil-painting of 
ample size. The theme is a lady's face, of great refinement 
and distinction, surrounded with the trappings of a quaint 
and becoming obsoleteness. The pretty cap, covering tlie 
ears with its twain fluted shells, is the cap placed by Greuze 
on his charming ‘*Accordee du Village,"' — the cap worn by 
the niece of Voltaire, and by the bevy of provincial beauties 
celebrated by Rousseau. The bust is clothed on the principle 
observed at the close of the last century; this was, surround- 
ing the form with the most rigid whalebones and springs — 
compressing the body until, as the Spectator's heroine observes 
stays couldn’t hold a moutlifur" — and then encircling 
these cages with the airiest clouds of gauze and blonde, with 
the thinnest of fichus and scarfs, so that, while to the eye all 
was afloat, to the senses ail was compressed. Such was our 
grandmothers’ century; concealed restraint, external abandon. 
The type has been most lucidly and penetratingty understood 
by the artist; the beauty of a cool and gentle temperament, 
that knows the arts of resignation and self-control, is reflected 
from these placid features. The style of painting is not at all 
amateurish, but is maintained witli perfect self-possession and 
ease. The tranquil firmness of drawing, without too much 
accentuation, reminds us of Sir Thomas Lawrence. The 
light-and-shade is managed with temperance, yet with expres- 
sion, On the whole, we do not often see a study of a type, 
where the artist's liand is more firm and assured, more decisive 
without being fussy, more precise without being insistant. To 
model a face in this high key, and with this reticence of 
shadow, is, as every artist knows, a very difficult thing; it is a 
problem usually undertaken by the master, not by the ama- 



teur, Something of sculptural paleness, along with sculptural 
accuracy and sense of measure, is indicated by this thoroughly 
refined and unexpectedly finished style. It is no exaggerated 
homage to say that the talent indicated by this single example 
is a talent superior to that of very many a professional artist. 

The painter of this picture, — now appropriately intro- 
duced, however unusually, into a series of notices of artists, — 
is the Princess Louise Caroline Alberta, born March i8, 1848, 
sixth child of Queen Victoria of Great Britain, and vke-rdne 
of Canada by her marriage in 1871 with the Marquis of 
Lome, now Governor-General of the Dominion. The well- 
known art-faculty of the whole royal family — inherited from a 




Prince-Consort whose graphic powers were great by nature 
and cultivation, — has culminated in the Princess Louise, by 
general consent the most indubitably gifted of her race in 
Fine Art 
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ON THE LOWER MEUDON. 

OF A SKPTCH FROM TH» DRfGtNAL PAIUTIJJG B¥ F. 



The Coeli'£tion of Mr. Wii.i.i.vm Astor. 




HE gallery of Mr. William 
Astor acquires a peculiar 
cachet of elegance and 
scholarship from the three 
fine examples of Jules 
Lefebvre, the wonderfully 
severe and accurate limner 
of feminine purity in 
its nude perfection. 
One would say that 
M. Lcfebvre was born 
for a sculptor; the 
refining upon refine- 
ment descried in his 
pure contours seems 
to belong to the chisel rather than the brush; he contrives, 
however^ to carry the researches of the statuary undulled into 
the studio of the worker in oils, and to carve with his brush a 
series of goddesses whose marble or ivory is ingrained in can- 
vas. **M\gnon*" and ''The Dew," and the “ Femme Couchec," 
in this gallery, are all life-size figures, whose refinement partakes 
of the preternaturaL Mignon (jJ^xio feet) is, of course, a 



JULEB JOSEPH LEFESVRE. 

FAC-51MIL£ QF A PEH-AND-IMK SKHlTCIi BY E. DB LIPKART. 



clothed figure: it is only her soul, the soul of Goethe's purest 
heroine, that is laid bare by the analysis of the artist. But 
tlie other two are thorough scholastic experiments 

as achieved and studious, as minute and intricate, as an 
injection by Hyrti or a dissection by Agassiz, but with the 
academic or pedantic feeling a little in advance of the poetic. 
Nevertheless the “ Dew" is full of serene poetry, expressed, 
however, in terms of elaborate scholarship. To model all this 
length and breadth of living snow without any positive 
shadows, — in saliences of wliite upon white— is a feat only 
achievable by a master. The figure is a horizontal reposing 
apparition, itself a part of the spreading dawn-cloud on 
which it rests and from whose roundness it takes being. One 
foot hangs over the bed of revolving vapor and touches a lake 
covered with water-plants: the head reclines upon one trans- 
parent hand, while the other points languidly to the sky and 
seems to gather and shed the auroral damps. The darting 
kingfisher, flying like a shuttle underneath the woven tissue 
of dewy silver, strikes a cold distinct note of appropriate 
color under the chilly vapors from which the vision is precipi- 
tated. Some delicate verses, written on the first appearance of 
til is picture by Fran<;ois Coppee, give the very ring and key- 
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note of the painter's vision. After reading them one is 
tempted to take the opening words of the poem — Ugire ct 
d^or pale coiffee — as the text of the composition, rather than 
any mere categorical title: “Slender, and crowned with pallid 
gold, in a cloud and upon the waves, this is the transparent 
fairy of the reeds and of the water-lilies. Partly veiled for 
profane eyes, it seems to fear the sight, this exquisite diapha- 
nous form which rolls along with the vapor. Upon what 
mysterious journey travels the blonde, floating phantom? Is 
it woman or is it cloud, gliding and flying over the morass? 
But already everything is filled with the daybreak, and in the 
rosy and vermilion sky the Apparition takes color from the 
first ray of the sun; and leaves no more trace than the fleet 
blue lightning-flash of yonder passing kingfisher leaves traces 
on the clear wave/’ 

Lefebvre’s “Femme Couchee” (lOx 5 feet) is another of 
his studies of faultless form, where the austerity of the scho- 
lastic anatomy excuses the nudity, and carries the problem 
into the chaste cold air of the college. So transparent is 
the flesh, and so scientifically does it reveal the supporting 
structure underneath, tliat one fancies the painter enamored 
of some graceful skeleton, and determined to commend to 
the eye the structural beauty of the fundamental framework, 
where the perfection of the human machinery is everything, 
and the envelope of flesh but an accident. The dangerous 
side of this kind of design is that one is tempted to make the 
structure too much of an object, and to omit altogether the 
beauty of flesh-quality. Titian or Rubens, without showing 
half tlie anatomical science revealed by Lefebvre, would have 
made the carnations and the circulation a charm in themselves, 
carrying out to their utmost glorification the splendors of 
palpitating velvety surface : alongside of such interpreters the 
flesh-study of Lefebvre has a bladder}^ thin, stretched appear- 
ance, which is not quite like Nature at her best The woman, 
whose supple bones are manipulated by the French artist in 
such controlkblc and responsive yieldingness, is laid upon 
crimson cushions, her nudity explained by Eastern accessories 
and made oriental and irresponsible. She lies upon rich 
cashmere, where enormous rosaries of fragrant amber are 
entangled with the draperies, and where a rich brtde-parfutm 
sends up its slender wisps of scented smoke. Only her back 
is visible, with the soles of two slender and flower- like feet, 
and a profile turned languidly towards the serpentine fumes. 
The pampered health of the ordinary odalisque is not evident 
here — the slenderness of the form seems morbid and hectic, 
and its undefended bareness impresses the mind without 
any thought of culpability, like the forced exposure of the 
scholarly Hypatia when denuded by the monks. These three 
fine Lefebvres, with t!ie exquisite “Virginia’’ noticed in the J. 
J. Astor collection, make a royal showing of a favorite artist 
in a single family. The worthy painter thus distinguished has 
attained his position by terribly hard work. Born atTournan, 
in 1836, he entered, when a youth, the atelier of Leon Cogniet, 
at Paris, and set his strong will upon obtaining the IMx dc 
Rome, Me competed for this distinction in 1S58, in 1859, in 
i860, in 1861 ; these endeavors gave him the chance to ex- 
press his view of the treatment of the antique, the compulsory 



subjects being, as usual, highly classical for each competition* 
Thus the young aspirant had to paint out his ideas of “Adam 
I and Eve finding AbePs Body,” of “Coriolanus among the 
j Volscians,” of “Sophocles Impeached by his Sons,” and, 
finally, of “The Death of Priam,” before the doors of the 
Roman Villa Medici were opened to him: for the first year, 

' he obtained a “mention;” the second year, a second prize; and 
the first prize, for the “ Priam” subject, in 1861. Up to the year 
1S63 Lefebvre lived at Rome in great seclusion and industry, 
fertilizing his mind with the traditions of Greek art, and 
arranging in his fancy a line of workmanship which should 
reconcile the free expression of anatomy seen in Greek work 
with a line of subjects more in consonance with modern feel- 
ing. The Nude, represented austerely, chastely, scientifically, 
and severely, he determined to make his ideal; the Nude — that 
pitfall of modern pretentiousness, that bugbear of prudish 
ignorance willing to defame the masterpiece of the Creator — 
was to find in M. Lefebvre its most reverential, fervent, and 
1 intelligent adept. To tliis study he has consecrated his whole 
life since his academic course. Among his dreams in the 
j Eternal City, the problem of commending the study of the 
' nude to modern eyes, without voluptuousness, without license, 
without double-meaning, yet with a conspicuous application to 
our more habitual subjects of thought, was the grand experi- 
ment of his mind. The result ha.s been such a line of exquisitely 
refined subjects as “Truth,” and the “Femme Couchee,” the 
“Cigale,” and the “Dew.” This evolution in an art theory 
was not produced, nevertheless, at a single leap nor without 
various tentatives. He exhibited, in 1866, the “Nymph and 
Bacchus,” a picture winch, with “Truth” is now in the 
Luxembourg Gallery; it represents a nymph sitting on a rock 
and teaching the infant Bacchus the lessons of the chase. At 
the same Salon of 1866 he exposed apretty fancy of a “Young 
Greek Painting a Tragic Mask,” and laughing at the scare- 
crow he was making for the spectators of some Eschylean 
tragedy. This year, of liappy augury for the young master, 
placed the name of Jules Lefebvre in full daylight before the 
critics. At the same date the young artist began to draw 
another sort of arrow from his quiver, and surprised the public 
by showing himself a portrait-painter of high quality and dis- 
tinction; while, at that identical moment, the public were 
admiring the chaste example of the nude, owned by Alexandre 
Dumas — the same composition whose preparatory study we 
have admired in Mr. John Wolfe’s collection, {Vok i, page 54)* 
The year 1870 saw the “Truth” of the Luxembourg Gallery 
emerge from her legendary well^ — a nude figure designed with 
precision yet without pedantry, supple in its undulating yet 
aspiring uprightness, select in contour, learned in modeling, 
and noble in its general impression, a figure surmounted by a 
head like that of an antique bust, with broad forehead and 
fatal eyes, able to probe the reins and the marrow, and uphold- 
ing with the finest of gestures the accusing mirror which 
reflects the ugliness of humanity. This noble “Truth” (of 
I which the artist's diminished replica passed into the Cole 
I collection, of St. Louis) was designed just before the sudden 
I explosion of the Franco-Prussian war. The painter of abstract 
; beauty retired into sombre meditations, without however 
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taking off his armor; the year 1872 found him coming to the 
front again, leading out that most exquisite and captivating of 
his creations, the **Cigale/* now the property of Mr. Catlin, 
of St Louis- The conception might be taken for an emblem 
of actual France, with her frivolity, her grace, her petulance, 
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and her pitiable punishment; the poor child of the picture, 
letting fall one perfectly modeled arm, finished with a babyish 
hand only fit to hold the poet's lyre, feels the moment of her 
disadvantage arriving, in the first breeze that crisps the leaves 
of autumn ; the snow is collecting in the cold cloud overhead, 
the frost has benumbed both the aroma of flowers and the 
voice of song, and the poor balladine, chilled and astonished, 
has little heart for the dance to which she is commended by 
the inexorable logic of the fabulist However, let the first 
ray of difficult sunshine steal out from the heart of March, let 
the first primrose blossom on the river-bank, and the Cigale 
will feel her songs unfreezing once more on her tongue, 
emblem again of that recuperative power so conspicuous in 
/a belle France after defeat and disaster. The catalogue of 
M. Lefcbvre’s works, already considerable, rolled up to com- 
plete proportions in the years immediately following the war. 
The “Magdalen/* the “Dew,“ “Mignon** (whether sitting, in 
the J. J, Astor collectioUj or standing, in the Vanderbilt gallery,) 
“Pandora," “Graziella/' and “ Diana Surprised," may be cited 
as showing the peculiar contrivance, discovered by this avowed 
student of the nude, to express the learning derived from 
classic sources in a line of subjects at once interesting to 
modern and Christian spectators, and admirable in eyes which 
would be shocked by the least suspicion of license or passion. 
Parallel with this series of statuesque academics^ have been 
evolved the jjortraits, — subjects less suggestive of anatomical 
preparations, yet analytical in their own way too, in the line 
of a most penetrating and exhaustive dissection of character. 
Much more might be said about Lcfcbvre, but it would be 
scarcely respectful to have said much less, while waiting with 
admiring eyes in a gallery which contains three of his capital 
and representative works. Among the seekers of the beauti- 
ful, so apt to go astray into the paths of mere passion, or the 
students of structural science, so degraded and so much like 
charlatans since Michael Angelovs day, a high and double 
tiara ought to be assigned to this nineteenth-century anatomist, 



who seems to approach his critical functions like the reverent 
Vesalius of Art, 

Geromc, in his various “Moorish Bath** pictures, appears 
determined to remove from his soul all responsibility of being 
provocative, by representing the denuded Eastern women with 
infinite contempt, as plump, pasty, unattractive animals, inex- 
orably real and all the more unseductive. It has been the 
mission of his career to tear away many and many a veil, and 
among the most illusory and credulous veils removed by him 
in his history of revelations is the fixed superstition that the 
wives of Turks are magnificent and lovely. He shows them, 
with his old relentless analysis, as dull, lifeless, evidently 
stuffed with rice, the dolls of a race of eternally undeveloped 
children. The particular “Moorish Bath** of this collection 
(2X 3 feet) %vith its four principal figures, and its back view of 
a smooth human dumpling, is a good example of his defining 
precision, applied to a portrayal he internally laughs at. 
Disloyal to the divinity of woman in the last degree, Gerome 
is eternally telling us the most intimate truths about her, and 
then asking us with a smile if this is not realty the very idol 
we have worshipped. His finished delineation has the con- 
science of a recording angel, and the unkindness of a cynic. 
He reveals and he scoffs. He generally seems to be possess- 
ing his soul in a state of mere tolerance of his spectator, 
secretly deriding him for being strongly and perhaps pruriently 
attracted to themes whose vanity he has himself long .since 
found out It is a part of the curious biography of this 
painter-philosopher, that in the period before he had ever 
traveled in the East, in the period of his Neo-Grec beginnings, 
Gerome was already an Orientalist in his ideas about women. 
It belongs to the very essence of the man to detach from his 
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ideal of womanhood all the nervous refinements, all the com- 
plicated sophistications whidi make up the Panstenne or the 
nineteenth-century ball-room queen, and exert his strong native 
instinct in the direction of simplifying his report of her; to do 
this he attains by ways of his own the primitive type, and 
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treats her with a directness now Turkish, now Biblic, but 
always Elastern in spirit. There is no living painter, and 
there are very few living writers, whose mind can be called 
so interesting as the mind of Gerome. Nothing can be more 
certain than that succeeding centuries will talk of the “Pollice 
Verso” and of the “ A ve Caesar” with the same sort of interest 
with which they will talk of Renan *s ” Apotres” or Flaubert's 
'‘Salammbo/* as the capital contributions of our age to 
archaeological study. No future perfection of antiquarianism 



There was not even a thunderbolt out of a dear sky. Our 
century was then just twenty-four years of age. The revolu- 
tionary traditions of Sparta and Rome had been thrown over 
into the waste-basket, like bloody tatters; the French people 
had come to rest, like a bird, on the beloved Elder Branch of 
Bourbon, which, six years later, was to break down under it; 
and the Seed of Saint Louis was already meditating those 
ordinances which procured him a success so legitimate and 
legitimistic. I was born of parents without any fortune, living 
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can greatly diminish their importance as gifts to the erudition 
of our own period. We may, therefore, while pausing before 
the ” Moorish Bath,” in the Wm. Astor gallery, agreeably 
spend a few minutes in recollections of this singular delineator, 
who has passed with such evenness of descriptive power from 
Greek and Roman scenes to scenes of French history, from 
caprices like the ” Masked Duel” to actualities like these 
odalisques. To assist such reminiscences nothing can be so 
authentic as the notes lately written by himself Tlie first 
experiment in his career made by the Neo-Grec painter, that 
of being born, is thus announced in his own personal com- 
ment: — ”Lcst seven cities {he says) should hereafter dispute 
the honor of having given me to the light, I will dechire that 
I was born in the little Spanish city of VesouL No prodigy 
appeared — the more is the wonder — on the day of my birth. 



by their labor; my father was a jeweler. He gave me the 
regular college education, a good deal of Latin and not a little 
Greek; nothing in the modern languages,— a thing I have 
always regretted since, for the trifle of Italian I acquired later 
on has helped me enormously in traveling. I obtained my 
baccalaureate at sixteen. I had acquired some success in the 
drawing-class; and, to gratify me, my father, who went to 
Paris every year on business, brought me back a case of oil- 
colors, and a painting by Decamps, which I copied pretty 
well, or at least to the great satisfaction of the people around 
me— people perfectly ignorant of art, let me say. By a piece 
of good luck, a friend from childhood of Paul Dclaroche had 
come to reside in my natal city. He made my father promise 
to send me to Paris, where in due time I arrived with a letter 
of introduction to my future professor My father, like a 
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sensible prudent man, gave me liberty to commence my studies 
in painting, reflecting that I was young enough to take up any 
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Other career in case my hopes were not realized by the experi- 
ment/* Gerome, in these personal notes, omits the self-por- 
traiture of his temperament He was a very nervous youth in 
1841, excessively excitable, a prey to vehement irritations of 
the nerve-system, and in fact very little better than a valetu- 
dinarian. His comrades of the famous Delaroche studio 
included Hamon, Picou, Gobert, and Damery, whoall remained 
his friends. After three years of study under these difficult 
circumstances, occurred the tragedy of the Delaroche atelier, 
the accidental murder of a freshman in a case of hazing, thus 
alluded to by the pupil, with a haste showing how desirous 
he is to get soon over that sickening impression of his invalid 
boyhood. “I was in the third year of my studies, when, 
coming back from a vacation, I learned that the atelier had been 
shut up; a freshman having succumbed to the consequences 
of an over-violent hazing, Delaroche, much shocked, had taken 
that measure. At the same time I learned that Delaroclie, on 
the eve of a journey to Italy, had arranged for Picou and 
myself to enter the studio of Drolling, Two disasters at once! 
I instantly sought out my dear master, and told him that, being 
satisfied with his teaching, I should not seek any other else- 
where; that I could perfectly live on my little pension"— 
Gerome was receiving a hundred francs per month from his 
family,— * and that, accordingly, I could live on it equally well 
in Rome, whither I wished to follow him. So, at eighteen 
years of age, I was in Italy. I was not at all deceived about 
the quality of my studio sketches, which indeed were very 
feeble. As I was ignorant of everything, I had every attain- 
ment still before me. It is already something gained when we 
are thoroughly posted on our own condition. ‘Know thyself 
I did not lose courage. My debility was corrected by the 
influence of a fine climate and an open-air life, and I ardently 
took up my labors. I made copies of architecture, of land- 
scape, figures, and animals. I felt myself at length awakening 

the contact of nature. This year is one of the happiest and 



fullest of my life, and at this period 1 made essential progress. 

1 spied on myself closely in my proceedings ; and, one day, 
when 1 had made a sketch pretty smoothly, I scraped it off 
entirely, though it was a good one, so great was my horror of 
acquiring ‘facility.* I was already at that time, and 1 have 
remained, extremely severe on myself, I am my own harshest 
critic, for I never deceive myself about my performances. As for 

the critics, properly so called, ^but at this point it is better 

to place a hiatus in Gerome’s notes, for he names his censors, 
letter by letter, and there is danger of conferring an idle 
immortality on writers otherwise obscure by embalming them 
in the authentic autograph of the famous artist On returning, 
then, Gerome exchanged his free life under the Italian skies 
! for the confinement of Gleyre s studio— the successor of that 
of Delaroche, closed perpetually in consequence of the fatal 
accident just noticed; he remained but three months witli 
I Gleyre, although he found himself among all his old comrades, 
the teaching of that professor being displeasing to him, and 
his loyalty continuing firm for Delaroche. The latter employed 
him to outline from his sketches the large picture now at 
Versailles, representing Charlemagne crossing the Alps. But 
a firmly expressed demand came from Vesoul that he should 
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compete for the Prize of Rome, which would enable him to 
return gratis to the scenes of his most fruitful studies hitherto. 
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and perhaps would have made of him a mere insipid Raphael- 
ist, like Ingres or Flandrin. Obedient to the paternal order, 
he tried for the prizc» and obtained a high place for his crayon 



picture was sent The canvas, though very badly hung, had 
a quite marked success, a success which without doubt was 
exaggerated, and of which the most astonished spectator was 
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drawing, failing however in the painted figure* ** Decidedly," 
he resumes in his confessions, “it was essential for me to learn 
how to model and design the nude ; and it was with this 
studious intention that I executed my first picture, the ‘Cock' 
Fight/ I was very much afraid of trying the Salon, fearing 
a rejection ; it was only at the wish of my professor that the 



the artist" The celebrity thus won for a first exhibit was, in 
fact, largely due to Theophile Gautier, who wrote in prophetic 
tones of the new light arisen in the arts; but a more interest- 
ing criticism is that of Gerome on Gerome — ^the present 
member of the Institute, the recipient twice of the medal of 
honor, judging the young pupil of Delaroche who had just 
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been refused the Prize of Rome. He remarks: “At that 
period, speaking in general terms, there was a complete want 
of sincerity in the study of art Superficial dexterity, or t/iUj 
was held in all honor when expressed in terms of facility, and 
facility was common enough. My picture had the slender 
merit to be that of an honest young man who, knowing 
nothing whatever, could think of nothing better than riveting 
himself to Nature and being carried by her step after step, — 
without vigor, perhaps, without breadth, timidly no doubt, but 
in simplicity.” The following year, 1848, Gerome exhibited 
a second Greek work, “Anacreon causing Bacchus and Love 
to Dance,” which was a success also, but of a more significant 
kind. Having conquered criticism with his first exhibit, he 
conquered with the next the artists themselves. At this 



crowned with roses, in Pompeian chambers, from palettes of 
ivory, in front of tables of Htnis-wood, where lay the poems of 
Moschus, Bion and Anacreon; that they forgot the world in a 
flowery privacy of their own, and that instead of employing 
venal and repulsive models at so much an hour, they received 
into their sublimated sphere the furtive visits of opera stars and 
stage goddesses, whose loveliness they immortalized. The 
troubadour-prophecies of Gautier, however, came later than 
the exhibition of “Anacreon,” whose merits the author, his 
own harshest critic, thus reviews in the notes I am quoting: — 
"A picture disjointed and dry, but not bad in invention and 
style. If I had possessed then the experience acquired since, 
this work might have been a fair thing, but it remains medio- 
cre, and has retired to the Museum of Toulouse. At the 
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epoch was formed the Neo-Grec coterie of the Rue Fleurus, 
having the young Vesoul painter for its head, and comprising, 
after him, Toulmouche, Hamon, Picou, and Jobbe-Duval 
They lived and wrought in common in a little wooden house, 
called the Chalet, buried in lilacs and climbing roses. In this 
year of 1 848 Gerome headed a deputation with a petition for 
the abolition of marriage. T/ie C/idLfw^s a term designating 
also the little school of awakening artists, whose traditions are 
yet well remembered in the precincts to the .southward of the 
Luxembourg, and around the little Rue de Fleurus, whose 
taverns are still decorated with the charming wall-sketches of 
Hamon and other painters of the company. The society 
which honored Gerome as its founder was an inspiration to 
Theophile Gautier, who remained a faithful adherent of the 
clique with whom his pleasantest hours were passed, and who, 
having prophetically hailed Gerome as a new manifestation in 
art, was retained in the tribe as a sort of seer in ordinary. He 
devoted an article to the CM/et in 1855 , calling the youthful j 
artists the 7^/ mores of the Anthology, celebrating them I 

as the epigrammatists of art, and declaring that they painted, ! 



same time I exhibited a 'Virgin and Child', a pasticcio after 
Raphael, of flat and meagre execution. J made a complete 
fiasco of the exposure of these two canvases, and it was just!” 
Of the “ Virgin,” so severely judged by the painter, I remember 
writing, just after an accidental view of it, that it “out- 
Raphaeled Raphael in self-conscious maiden liness and repose.” 
Soon after this date the artist, a faithful exhibitor at every 
Salon, came forward with a “Gyncccum,” where the women 
were not precisely Penelopes weaving yarn, and whose 
audacity, much commented on, was the predecessor of audaci- 
ties since become habitual with imitative artists like Boulanger 
and Lecomte Du Nouy, and opened the way for further license, 
such as shocks even the present tolerant public in the work 
of Gervex or Tofano. In studies of this order Gerome showed 
already how entirely he was at heart an Oriental, without 
having yet seen the Orient. His first excursion to the Hast— 
an excursion in which he picked up by the way, on the 
j Danube banks, that group of “Russian Musicians” which 
prepared his public for the line of modern actualities since so 
! famous — caused him to find his powers in a kind of precision 
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which the “ Moorish Bath” is a type, have since then rained 
from his pencil, and demonstrated to the world that however 
he may cling to his classical debut, he has really bought all 
his antique heroines—Phrynes, Aspasias, and Queens of 
Candaules— in some Mohammedan slave-mart of the paradise 
of dreams. 

Ferdinand Heilbuth, a naturalised French citizen born in 
Hamburg, is exemplified in the VVm. Astor gallery by two 
well -harmonized examples, each representing the summer 
hours of beautiful modern women. In one, the really exqui- 
site creature walks “In the Wheat-Field,” alert and timorous, 
with the most bewitching gazelle-glance towards the horizon ; 
in the other the fair explorer, scarcely older, but with the 
tranquil gaze of maternity, sits contemplating a little daughter 
who despoils the wild-flowers. Of Heilbuth, so discriminating 
a writer as Charles Yriarte has said, that he represents the true 
artist temperament, which renews itself evety ten years* He 
has practised with conspicuous success historical painting, 
satirical anecdote-painting, scenes of modern holiday-making, 
and pensive like the ” Pawnbroker’s Shop,” in the Lux- 

embourg. It is hard to find another artist whose strength is 
so committed to somersaults; nor, in a more respectful view, 
is a painter soon found so gracefully versatile, so quickly 
impressionable. His talent is W'inning and piquant, with a 
peculiar pleasantness about it; his pictures form so many 
descriptions, altvays telling an interesting story, and expressed 
in a technic measured and direct, without affectations or posing 



for effect. The really interesting thing about Heilbuth, how- 
ever, is the history of his revolutions; his diverse phases, 
through which he has conducted his talents w'ithout finding 
for them a permanent resting-place, are a matter of curiosit>% 
and any one of them would assuredly constitute the full career 
of a painter less generously gifted. About i860 there began 
to be exhibited in the Paris Salons a series of pictures more 
or less in the style of Robert- Fie ury, historical incidents 
decorated with romantic furniture and costumes, such as 
“Tasso at the Court of Ferrara,” and “The Son of Titian.” 
They were the work of our painter, introduced into Paris at 
the lucky age of twenty years, and quickly accepted as the 
author of esteemed and conspicuous pictures, a young man 
more Parisian than many a nativ^e, a member of all the clubs 
and cliques, a summer visitant of Barbizon and Croissy, a 
familiar of every studio. 

The mild historic style, which gained him his annual 
medals, and rewarded him with the cross of the Legion in 
1861, seemed to fit him perfectly, and to be destined for his 
whole future career; but none comprehended better than he 
the w'atchwordof the creative intelligence, the truth that every 
one who produces ought to be able to renew Ins being from 
decade to decade. All of a sudden this artist, who was 
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supposed to be so fond of the sixteenth century, turned upon 
himself with prodigious suppleness. A sojourn at R^ome, 



and photograph iG verity never before achieved, and exalted 
him as the preeniinent Orientalist of the day. Subjects, of 
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among artists who were merely looking about for classicaU- 
ties, gave him the hint of opening his eyes and inspecting the 
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racy modern world of ecclesiastical society. This happy idea 
endowed him with a new kingdom, a world which became his 
own domain, so that all those who have chosen since to follow 
in it have only made the spectator think of him who discov- 
ered it He chose to paint the home-life of the Vatican, the 
air-taking promenades of cardinals on the Pincian, the habits 
of the St* Peter's functionaries and the incidents of the church 
ceremonies and the tableaus daily grouped at the 

doors of St John Lateran or in the antechambers of the 
Propaganda* There was something of clairvoyance in this 
thought of the painter's* Each of the canvases immediately 
became history* Just after it entered Heilbuth's head to make 
himself the annalist of ecclesiastical Rome, and to do this 
with an exactitude and insight never before approached, the 
occupation of the Eternal City by Victor Emmanuel took 
place, and the ephemerae thus embalmed in amber became 
dead forever. The Italian unity is now accomplished, Rome 
is secular; a whole world of glittering yet august customs has 
disappeared like the bursting of a bubble, or confines itself in 
haughty privacy* There are no more heavy carriages in the 
Leonine City, with strange escutcheons, and triple footmen 
dinging to their tail-boards like bunches of grapes; there are 
no more massive and petrified drivers, buried in cushions with 
flaunting and escutcheoned hammer-cloths; there are no more 
Princes of the Church airing their refined countenances on the 
roads, stooping with age, draped in the crimson cloak, over- 
shadowed by the enormous nmbreiiim, attended by those 
graceful monsignori who were half diplomates and half abbes, 



with faces subtle as carved crystal, — the whole forming such 
picturesque groups under the stone-pines of the Albani and 
Pamphili gardens, or resting near their chariots under the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. Since a certain fatal twentieth of 
September, the livery of the Vatican, and the colors of the 
Sacred College, have changed to black, and the explorer 
who would trace again the pomps of the pontificate and 
the coquetry of the cardinalate must explore the works of 
Heilbuth* On this bizarre and fantastic world he made 
himself the accepted authority* But eminent as W’^as the 
success of Heilbuth with his polite and bow'ing ecclesiastics, 
his thirst for truth -telling incited him to be the chronicler of 
an actual modern tragedy, and he produced, right among his 
mannered Cardinals, the sincere and comfortless stringency of 
his “Pawnbrokers’,” now in the Luxembourg* The clerical 
scenes had succeeded the sixteenth-century scenes, and a new 
idea of modern truth was about to succeed the humorous 
ecclesiastics* Heilbuth decided to transport his sketching 
umbrella, and to explore an unsuspected vein in a mine 
already worked* The charms of Bougival, near Paris, had 
been revealed, as early as 1 840, to illuminated spirits like 
Corot, and Fran<;ais, and Lambinet; in the name and authority 
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of modern Iandscape*art they had planted their standard on 
the island of Croissy, A quarter of a century after these 
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excavators had renounced the soil as exhausted, Heilbuth 
crossed the river, bidding his Cardinals a final adieu, and 
thrust the stick of his white sunshade between Maurice and 
Seurin. In the midst of rural enchantments almost Virgilian 
in their repose, under tall Lombardy poplars bowing and 
crisping in the breeze, or among the rank plants and wild- 
flowers of the pasture, he found the subjects whose illustration 
forms the charm of the present gallery. In that simplicity of 
spirit which belongs to the creative essence, and which rejects 
the stencil -work of a previous school with a natural and 
innocent antipathy, Heilbuth proceeded to make a novelty out 
of this suburban pastoral, and showed a golden thread in the 
ore already abandoned. In subjects like his “ Disembarkment 
at the Frog-Fond," we find the earnest of his third inspiration. 
It reminds us of Watteau, yet it is not copied from Watteau. 
Here is the discovery of the city-bucolic. In a landscape 
worthy of Theocritus, while one expects to see flying nymphs 
and piping shepherds, Heilbuth introduces the canoe, the yawl, 
the insect-like race-boat, where Thyrsis in striped undershirt 
gives picnics to his babies, the matronly Amaryllis looking on 
in a Gainsborough hat. A new line was discovered for genre 
art with this innovation, and the honest civic pastoral invented. 
These town-in-country scenes, being more eloquently and 
suggestively described by the accompanying illustrations of 
the “Wheat-Field" and the “Lower Meudon," need not be 



dwelt on here; nor can space be found for a more attentive 
portrayal of the artist; suffice it to say, that his third avatar 
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by no means contents him or indicates his final settlement, but 
has already begun to yield to a striking and masterly mani- 
festation of Heilbuth as a water-color painter — a style which 
promises him an entirely new fertility, and in which he has 
already indicated the qualities of a leader among his fellows. 
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N placing at the head of this article 
the capital animal-subject by 
Otto Weber, our publication 
does homage to one of the 
bravest, simplest and best of 
the adopted patriot-sons of 
France, Otto Weber, born at 
Berlin, received in the first 
place instruction from the 
artist Steffeck, and subse- 
quently, emigrating to the 
French capital, took lessons 
from Couture, when the latter 
was at the height of his 
reputation. He obtained a 
medal in 1864, From tlie 
painter of the “Decadence’’ 
he acquired a method of rep- 
resenting the human figure that was full of sentiment, tender- 
ness and poesy, and thus, together with his special bent for 
animal-painting, became equipped for a line of subjects in 
which he was excelled by no contemporary artist, where tlie 
pastorals of the fields brought into groups the gentle animals 
of man’s companionship and their human guardians. This 
bright career was next to be encountered by the devouring 
shadow of the Franco- Prussian war. The Pall Mail Gaaciie^ 
ill 1S70, thus alluded to the Berlin artist, whose French 
sympathies had led him to tlie unusual course of fighting 
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against his own countrymen : “Young Otto Weber, the animal 
painter, whose pictures in the last Salon, ‘Le Printemps,’ 
etc., were so deservedly admired, has been killed, fighting in the 
ranks of the Parisian Gardes Mobile,” One of Weber’s larger 
and more important subjects is contributed to the collection 
of Mr. TIoey — “The Highland Ferry,” {7x4 feet) It speaks 
of travels in Scotland, of fruitful explorations in that land of 
fogs and tarns, which had been opened up to art with such 
cfiTect by Rosa Bonheur. We have the crowded scene of a 
ferriage over the arm of a Scotch lake, among the wild 
romantic scener>-^ celebrated by Scott’s poetry. The fore- 
ground is occupied by a herd of cattle waiting to be carried 
over the water, with drivers and cow-boys and dogs, while in 
the distance are seen the flat scows, drawn across the water 
by primitive apparatus. In the centre of the picture, lifted 
against the distance %vith an artful sense of composition, rise 
the spreading horns of a magnificent black bull, the crowning 
glor>^ of the herd. The remaining animals show all the 
confusion, the individual temper, and the varied movements, 
of a group of rather wild and rebellious cattle driven to a 
proceeding they do not understand. The lovely sky of a 
wvild gusty Scotch day is seen spreading overhead, with its 
suggestion of the music of tameless winds. Altogether the 
picture is a masterpiece, as successful in its landscape treat- 
ment as in its thorough knowledge of animated and splendid 
figures. Since Otto Weber, French painting has hardly a 
representative capable of depicting good human figures in 
combination with pastoral animals. The Virgilian poesy of 
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art, the eclogue, the combination of poetic rural figures and 
herds or flocks, is bereft of its most able representative. 

Two of Gercrme*s most popular pictures next solicit 
attention, and raise afresh the importunate question whether 
this unforgetable painter is a great artist or no. Surely the 
executant, who is always so disquieting, always so provocative 
of an artistic discussion, has in him the elements of life and 
permanence. The ** Butcher- Boy^' (12x14 inches,) painted 
about 1S65, received immediate celebrity, not on account of 
its dimensions, but because of its unusual expression, where 
for the first time the eternal lassitude of the I^ast was fixed 
and made striking, and because of the frankness with which 
bleeding and objectionable secrets of the shambles, plucked 
from the heart of the mystery of a revolting trade, were placed 
in front and emphasized. There is a drop of coagulated blood 
in the foreground, thickening and refusing to fall from a bit of 
anatomical reality, which fascinates the eye, because it is so 
viscid and so unpleasant, and because the painter seems to 
have dwelt on it as if it were a priceless jewel in a sacred 
reliquary. The heads of oriental sheep, piled in front, with 
the anatomy of their windpipes and cervical vertebra; not 
forgotten, make a singular group of expressions, which the 
impartial realism of the artist insists on as complacently as 
Michael Angelo insists on the martyrs in his “ Last Judgment." 
Amid this pendent and dissected death, the butcher's lad 
stands waiting for a customer, gaping, grimacing and ready to 
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die of ennui, yet lolling with that native elastic grace which 
belongs to the Oriental. The larger subject is also Eastern 



in cliaracter, and was the first great theme into which Gerome 
poured his contempt for Oriental manners with incisive inten- 
tion and accumulated detail. All the cynicism with which he 
had previously represented Greek women's-apartments and 
Greek Phryne-t rials was carried over and translated into 
Turkish with the “Almeh." Eastern manners he had repre- 
sented before, but not with this didactic purpose of condemna- 
tion. If there are any Anglo-Saxons left who are charmed 
with the alleged repose of Oriental life to the point of becom- 
ing converts, as Edward Wortley Montagu is said to have 
done, and some others, a sight of the “ Almeh” will afford a 
speedy and effectual dissuader. Here is Mohammed's para- 
dise in its terrestrial and practical revelation. The dancer, her 
garments slipping off her ivory skin, writhes and postures 
before a group of soldiers in a Cairo tavern. Her eye meets 
their eyes with effrontery, as she revolves upon herself and 
spreads her rounded arms. In the low and gloomy apartment, 
brightened only with the barbaric colors of the costumes and 
weapons brought into it, the ranks of her admirers accumulate 
in rows. The gigantic Nubian captain gives himself over to 
forgetfulness, and claps his pudding-hands in an ecstasy j the 
severe Arnaut sharpens his eyes to gimlets, kicks off his 
papoushes, and regards her like a lynx ready to spring. The 
Bashi-Bazouk, the Armenian, the rank-and-file of the 
Khedive's soldiery, sit and stare with eyes that make emphatic 
the degradation of Pastern society, the abasement of the 
family system, the brutal contempt of woman, the horrors of 
a carnal religion. Here, with a vigor never before applied, 
we are transported bodily among women who really have no 
souls, and worshippers who are allowed to study Almeh 
dances as an accurate picture of paradise. The contemptuous 
elaboration of the picture, which flings before us its detailed 
report and says, “There, that is what European travelers see 
furtively, now shown up in broad daylight,” was met in Paris 
with much virtuous indignation. The crudeness of the revela- 
tion sliocked the majority of spectators. It was one more of 
Geromes cynical exposures, professing to bring back a true 
record of the land of poetry, yet contriving to divest the 
report of all false glitter and all charm. Ixion had been to 
heaven, and reported nothing but disillusion. The success of 
the picture, though marked, was thus nothing but a success 
of disappointment. One more dream had been dispelled, and 
the public owed to the artist only that acrid gratitude which 
we pay to those who convince us of unwelcome truths. It 
was with this canvas that the Vesoul painter definitely lost all 
claim to technical felicities, all pretence of being a master of 
morbidezza and quality. The radical insufficiency of his 
brush-work, which Gautier was hardly critic enough to 
perceive, was proclaimed with startling distinctness in the 
“Alnich,” and the claim to be a revivalist in a new dispensa- 
tion of Neo-Grec perfection was finally dropped with this, his 
most conspicuous abandonment of classical subject, and most 
ambitious adoption of Oriental motive. The marble polish of 
his style Itad some excuse for being, when he produced a 
Phryne or a Candaules; with his application of it to a contem- 
porary theme, and such a theme as Delacroix and Decamps 
would have drowned in a luxury of splendor, appeared in 
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relief, its inexcusable penury of touch, and the artist for the 
first time found himself classed as an outcast from the company 
of true painters, though he has since perpetrated such triumphs 
of dryness as make the present canvas seem juicy and tender. 
The Paris studios greeted this picture — which immediately 
got the sobriquet of “ le Ventre** — with the damaging epithet 
of peinture a la groseUle^ a play upon the common term peintme 
a la grisaille^ or monochrome painting, and an indication that 



maiden repose and watch. This translating into tableaux of 
the pictures familiar to the Roman children on every wine- 
pitcher in the pantry, reminds us of similar family romps in 
our own household life, tvhere the children ape the scenes of 
fable delineated in their picture-books, with an ingenuity and 
grace that never lose their charm. The modern child has 
Robinson Crusoe and Masterman Ready to play at. The 
Roman child takes the same liberty with Bacchus and the 
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the vehicle was currant-jeliy instead of oil. It is, however, no 
unimportant work. It comes forward with its bullying force 
of statement, its athletic mastery over diflficulties of design, its 
haughty profusion of conquered art-problems, and its fearful 
rending of poetic illusions, like a champion of stern unflatter- 
ing truth in a world of 

Joseph Coomans, the Belgian painter of classic scenes, 
contributes “The Dance;'* or, Im Ronde. A Pompeian girl of 
twelve, an innocent Bacchante, lifts her tambourine high in the 
centre, while a ring of baby-boys, crowned with Bacchus's ivy 
or wreathed with garlands, imitate the wild circular dances 
painted on the household vases. The mother and her harp- 



Mysteries, “as if his whole vocation were endless imitation/* 
A life-size head in profile of a “Roman Lady** is also by 
Coomans, as well as a small composition of two figures, “The 
F’isher-Girl of Pompeii.** 

Another Belgian, Charles Baugniet, is represented by 
“The Toilet of the Bride'* (18x24 inches.) It shows the 
maiden-chamber, never to be occupied again by the lovely 
inmate, the narrow girl-bed, the toilet-table hung with pendant 
snowy lace, like the icicle on Dian’s temple. The beautiful 
girl sits for the last time in the familiar chair, while her maid 
attaches to her locks the orange wreath and bridal veil; 
thoughts of inimitable tenderness play in her mind as she 
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toys with the orange-buds in her lap. and the painter has 
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represented with great pathos and sweetness the expression 



of musing fondness proper to these last moments of loneliness 
and self-collection, 

A small Pasint is exceptionally beautiful. It is in a silvery 
gray key, and represents Arabs fording a river, Meissonier's 
“Halberdier" (i2x i8 inches,) painted in 1859, represents a 
guard of the time of Henri II, in costume of ceremony, stand- 
ing before the rich folds of a hanging portiere. His blonde 
countenance shows the weariness of long hours of faction, and 
his rich dress would no doubt be gladly changed for battered 
armor and the excitement of a camp. The execution of the 
burly silk of his long pendant false-sleeves, and of the elastic 
silk of the stockings, stretched tightly over his well-developed 
leg, is very close and descriptive. He holds a splendid pike, 
a gem of Meissonieris collection, with one of the original 
antique staves attached to the iron, and studded with bright 
nails, — an accessory so rare in collections of arms, and appre- 
ciated by fanciers almost as highly as the ancient steel-heads 
themselves. By Jules Breton is contributed “The Overdrawn 
Score/* a numerously-peopled subject, where a hard landlady, 
pointing inexorably to the door, rouses from his stupor a 
miserable old man, who lifts his bewildered head, crowned 
with a battered silk hat that seems as old as the owner; the 
usual company of a cheap tavern are seen around. This 
canvas was painted in 1858. The selection of Mr. Hoey, 
including almost all the French and Belgian popular names, 
may be estimated from the catalogue. By Christian Schuessele, 
a painter rarely seen in New York, and, until his recent death, 
the professor at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, is 
seen a large and crowded composition, “Hetty Reading to the 
Indians** (8x4 feet) from Cooper's Deerslayer. 
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jAcgUE, C. E.^/'ottllry, 

Johnson, E.— 7he First Smoke. 

Jou R D A N , A . — Day- Dreams. 

K OLIVER, G .^ — Faml and Marguerite. 
Lkclaire, V .-^Flomiers. 

I .EM M ENS, E , ^ Poultry- Varti. 

ENFANT HE Pouring Out Cider. 

** ** ** The Guard. 

Mejssonter, j, L. E.—I/alberdier. 

PAsiNI, A* — Persians at a Ford. 

Patrois, L. — Young Seamstress, 

** l/smting Eggs. 



PecRUS, E.— The Rose. 

PiloTY, F. — ‘^Aprds vous, monsieur.*^ 
Plassan, a. E.^ Return of the Kurse. 

** “ The Toilet. 

** " Maternal Love. 

Preyer, W. K— Fruit. 

Rico, D. M .— ike Seine, 

Ruiferez, L . ^ Sword Practice. 

SCH LESl NG ER , H . — Reverie, 

Seignac, P. — Benevolence. 

Serrure, K.—A Market at Antwerp. 
Toulmouche, A.^TAe I/our of Rendezvous. 

“ “ Lady Smelling Bouquet. 

TRaveR, j. — The Sknn Winder, 

** A^ursing the Infant. 

** ** 7he R'niiting Lesson. 

T'schaggenv, C.— 7'he Shepherdess. 

Van Marcke, E.— Cattle— A/omfng e/ect. 
Vernet Le Com PTE, E. — 7afnbourme Girl. 
Verschur, \V.— The Horse- Fair, 
Veyrassat, j. j.— The Ferry-Boat. 

VniERT, J. Q.— Receiving the Despatch. 

Von SebKN, A,-^IIolland Ckildrefi. 

Werer, Orro . — Highland Ferry. 

Willems, ¥.-—TheAfirror. 
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The Interrupted Sitting 
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lloKN AT Mait.rs, Italy. 1843. ...... Pupil oy his Kathkk anu op (kinnat. 
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THE HETORN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 

ENGRAVED BY EUTTERWORTK FRQM TB8 OMlGmAL FAlNTlttO BY G. K, BOUGHTON. 



The Collection of Professor Fairman Rogers. 




I T is the great manufacturing 
community which now-a-days 
is the chief friend of 
Art A Phidias who 
makes a god may 
go a-begging in the 
n i net ee nth ce n t u ry 
unless there is a 
weaver to buy it* 
That ideal sense 
which a mediaeval 
knight would have 
satisfied by building 
a chapel, and the 
Roman consul by 
maintaining a poet, 
our merchants of 
Manchester and 
Philadelphia gratify 
by buying dear pic- 
tures* It is, then, only what one expects when the latter city, 
the emporium of enormous industries, turns out to be the 
shelter for whatever is fine, strange, and beyond the common 
market; and some of tlie most intellectual pleasures which are 



BELLERORHON. 

GROUP IN BKDNZR BY iMILIt HIIbERT. 



in store for the explorer of modern art treasures will greet 
him in the industrial metropolis of Philadelphia, in the collec- 
tions of men of business. But the present gallery is got 
together with quite another motive, and is the solace and 
delight of a man of science. It is an interesting test to see 
philosophical acumen brought up to the judgment of the fine 
arts, and found after all to be the same thing as acumen of 
taste. This Philadelphia collection occupies a gallery con- 
structed for the purpose, of graceful proportion, not over- 
crow^ded with the contents, and lighted from above by a ceiling 
of glass. If evening happens to surprise the visitor astray 
among the paintings, then Science comes in to rescue Art 
from the obscurity* A proper toy indeed for a professor, this 
electrical attachment for lighting the gas-jets! A concealed 
closet is opened, a battery is revealed, the busy little spark 
sputters along the wires from one burner to another, and the 
cornice is outlined with lights in a moment, just as in a big 
tlicatre. Tlie decorations overhead correspond witli the archi- 
tectural motive of the gallery and of the mansion, and a grate- 
ful unity pervades the whole* The panels below' the eye-line 
conceal portfolios of water -colors and proofs before the letter. 
The centre of the room is occupied with the bronze group of 
Bellcrophon, about half the size of life. It introduces, in 
fancy, among the commonplace lands of the West, that little 

S3 
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strip of Lycian shore, where the powers of the volcano-fire, j 
the chimera born of Typhon, were combated by Pegasus, the 
winged cloud, ridden by Bcllerophon son of Glaucus. 

'‘The Return of the May flower by George H. Bough- 
ton, a canvas so well known to the public from Chant's fine 
steel-plate, occupies naturally a place of honor in the gallery. 
The artist chooses his scene from Longfellow's poem of Miles 
Siandish, where the New England pilgrims, watching with 
swimming eyes the diminishing sail of the Mayflower, feel 
the straining of the last tie that binds them to the world of 
their fellow-men. As the vessel that had been their home 
creeps slowly to the verge of the ocean and finally dips beyond j 
the horizon, they perceive what it is to be alone and resource- ; 
less on a savage coast : ' 

Long in silence they watched the receding sail of the vessel* 

Much endeared to them all, as something living and human. 

The two foreground personages are John Alden, the 
secretary of Miles Standish, and Priscilla— “ Priscilla the may- 
flower of Plymouth,” she who bade the young messenger, 
when he bore his master’s love-tidings, “speak for yourself, 
John ” On these two figures the chief interest centres. It is ; 
their first meeting after that rare love-scene, and the painter 
indicates, with pathetic beauty, the moment which is liappy 
with avowal, but irrevocable in the withdrawal of their ark of 
safety : 

Casting a farewell look at the glimmering sail of the Mayflower, 

Distant, but still in sight* and sinking below the horizon. 

Perhaps the greatest boon to the truly artistic explorer 
are the paintings by Isabey. Louis Gabriel Eugene Isabey, ! 
whose paintings are still flowing into the market like an iiiex- j 




THE CARDINAE®^ PROCEaeiOM. 



FAC-imjLK OP A IKhTCM FROM TH It ORICiJKAL PAtHTlNr. PV L, C. K. ISABEV. 



haustible fountain, is no yesterday’s favorite, no butterfly that ' 
flashed into notice in Eugenie’s boudoir. His father used to 
illustrate Ossmn and paint fans for Napoleon and Josephine. 
Me himself received a medal as far back as 1824, and sold a 
picture to the government for the I>uxembourg collection in I 
1831, while he was advanced enough in 1837 to meet the full » 



generous tide of praise from the cordial lips of Alfred de 
Musset, “The picture, in my opinion,” said the Enfant du 
Siccie, reviewing our painter’s contribution to the Salon of 
that far-away year, “deserves eulogy without restriction; the 
execution is magnificent, while the conception is so strong 
that it wins astonishment before the execution is seen.” Thus, 
under a long history of diverse governments, this living con- 
temporary of Gros and Gericault has been making the art of 
France illustrious by his flashing palette, and his pictures of 
to-day have the sap and marrow of his youth. How firm and 
sure, for example, is Ins treatment of water under moonlight* 
in the port-scene of Professor Rogers’ collection! How true 
the swing of the lazy waves, their value against the dark sky, 
and the trail of broken moons, mirrored on successive blades 
of water, quite down to the foreground! Few painters have a 
more sane, just and picturesque sentiment of landscape or 
marine; yet scenery is only a cauiisse of the immense play of 
this impressionist’s glittering art. The figures— of which he 
must have begotten near a million — are an endless, tireless 
album of portraitures, a drama of individualities outnumbering 
the personages of Lope de Vega, His manner of “tearing out 
the heart of a character,” and fixing the individuality on 
canvas without one unnecessary stroke of the brush, is well 
enough shown in the illustrated specimen entitled “Cardinals 
Entering a Church.” The dogmas and opinionated convictions 
of a whole ecumenical council are concentrated in these 
scarlet dignitaries disappearing into a Gothic portal, like 
lobsters soiemnly contributing themselves to a Vatican salad. 
Their broad flat hats are tilted angrily over their terrible beaks; 
they will not notice the smart young priests who draw them- 
selves aside and bow humbly to let them pass; but they retain 
a vestige of coquetry in the manner in which they switch and 
ruffle their red trains, — with that same odd parody of the 
female movement which, by-the-by, Hook noticed at Lord 
Melville’s trial, when he pointed out the Bishops as “ Peeresses, 
madam, elderly peeresses attending in their own right.” In 
such a group as this before us, Isabey will not let one single 
figure enter without contributing its quota to the entertain- 
ment of the scene. He wastes no time on finish or ultra- 
delicacy, but, working with the calm celerity of a juggler, 
keeping one eye open for character and the other for the color 
and balance of the composition, he kneads his bonhomme into 
the wet paint* and makes him an activity forever; and it is 
always the balancing complement of the rest of a scene, never 
a prescribed piece of finish in a centre. Samuel Prout perhaps 
could have poured forth a crowd of human beings with such a 
tidal movement and sense of life; but Prout, working in crayon 
or water-color, did not meet that difficulty which Isabey 
encounters and masters, of manipulation in impasto. The 
throngs represented by the latter live, and stir, go about their 
proper affairs, and spread in the light of day their variegated 
garments, while he excels almost all painters in making a little 
stand for a great deal, a hint for a whole, like Shakespeare’s 
painter of the Siege of Troy, beginning: 

For much imaginary work was there— 

Conceit deceitful* so compact* so kind* 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear. 
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In another Isabey of the Rogers collection, representing 
a congregation emptying out of a cathedral interior, with 
communicants remaining at the altar-rail, he exemplifies what 
has just been called, by an expression strained enough, the 
landscape treatment of human figures; that is, the blending of 



figures into good scenery; and it is much grander to acquire 
this art than it is to declare, as Turner seems to do, that figures 
are mere writhing worms out of the color-tube. Now, Isabey 
in this church -congregation — massed into colors, heightened 
into white, darkened against gold,— is thinking above all things 







8THEET IW CONSTANTINOPLE. 

VAC-aiMlLM OF A ISKBTCH FKQM TUB aHKC;iNAL I'AINTlMa llV A. FAmKl. 



them together in clumps and accidental formations, expressly 
to give purchase and opportunity for the general play of light, 
rather than their separate study as individuals. To pencil 
with this graphic ease of Isabey^s, so that the designing of 
animated form is a careless habit, while the attention is princi' 
pally given to air and light and color, is a landscapist's ideal, 
scenically attained. When the Frenchman acquires this, he 
revives the skill of the early Dutch, or of Velasquez, or of 
Tintoretto, who invented first of all the art of building good 



of his groups, of his atmosphere, just as much so as Claude 
or Cuyp will do in the most open landscapes. But he has the 
art to confer upon each personage in his fabric— to confer quite 
carelessly and as an ofThand dower — the charm of a special 
individuality, so that you detect, like a personal communica- 
tion, the vanity of each gay worshipper and the contrition of 
every communicant. Concerning other capable artists whom 
there has been occasion to particularize before, a less prolix 
mention will be sufficient. It will be enough merely to graze 
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them with the test-stone of their reputation^ or of works 
previously admired in this scries. Of Cortazzo's '"Interrupted 




HE MMiT ALWAVS BE STOPPING BOMEWHCRE. 

PAC-«rU|LS OP A SKETCH PROM TUB OHIGINAI. I'AINTIMG BY J- L. HAlluN. 



to the wedding-ring; of Pasini's "'Constantinople/' that it is 
sunny and sumptuous; of Brandon's *" Mother of Moses/* that 
the group is statuesquely graceful i of Merle's " Girl of Etretat/' 
that she is a laundress beautiful as Nausicaa; and of HolTs 
well-known ''Unexpected Return/* that the artist when he 



THE mother of MOEES. 

EHGKAVBO BV IBHWlH PROS* THB OBICINAL PAltfTlHO BY ED. BRAKDOIf. 




Sitting/* it is enough to say that the intruding dowager will 
surely make a scene with the discovered model; and of 
Hamon's allegory, that it is sometimes hard to keep Love tied 



painted it anticipated the richest dramatic splendors of Hans 
Makart, 



CATALOGUE OF 



PROFESSOR FAIRMAN ROGERS' COLLECTION. 



Anastasia, k.—Sccm in ihUnn ^. 

Bakalowicz, \^.— The Cmket. 

Bikrstadt, a.— Westtrti I^airie. 

BougHTon, G. Rfhirn &f the Mnyfimver. 

BouiJlNGEii, Q.— Thi Arab Chiefs Wife. 
BtOTiBONNE, C, Y..—Shall I Marry Again f 
Brandon, %i^.—Tke Mother of Moses. 

Brissot, ¥.—Sheef 
Colin, Paul,— T’wj. 

CoLMAN, S. ^Market' Day in Mam. 
Compte-Calix,— A u l)ord du lac, 

** " Coasi of Algiers. 

CoRTAZZO, — The Interrupted Sitting. 

Dann, \jm\%k.—Flofuters. 

DAimiONV, C, V. -^French River. 

De Jonghe, G , — Study hy the Sea . 

Detaille, 'Eu.—Mudy of Horses. 

Diaz, lA.^Landseapt. 



I Diaz, N, — Landseape, 

I E AKINS, T . — A May Morning in the Fark, 
Guillemin, a. M. — landseape. 

Hamon, J, L, — II faut totijoiits ijuil s'arrete partoiit. 

IlASELTlNK, \V. U.— Coast near Amalfi. 

Heade, M. — Nimragua, 

1 1 feKERT, E , — Beileropkon . ( Broo ze . ) 

Herzog, H. — Nointegian Seme. 

“ “ Coast Scene. 

Hoff, Cari„ — The Unexpected Return. 

Hubner, E, — Capri. 

Hue* CHAS.--7i5^ Secret. 

Isa HEY, E. — Procession of Cardinals. 

, ** ** Dutch Harbor by Moonlight. 

I “ Church interior. 

\ JacQUE, C. Sheep in Forest of Fontainebleau. 

I Lambinet, '^.—Landscape. 

I Leon V Escosuha, l.^Five Afinufes Too Late. 



Lessing, C, F, — A/oonrise, 

Ltvy, Emile, — The Bather. 

\ LumiNais, E. V* — Hunting Scene. 

Merle, H. — Young Girl of Etretai. 

Meyer Von Bremen.— TX ir Last Look at Home. 
PalizzI, JoSEPir , — Roman Campagna. 

PasINI, a , — Street in Comtantmople. 

Richards, W. T. — Altantk Coast. 

Sell, C,— 715/ Prisoner. 

** Austrian Pickets. 

Smith, Mary,— H esitation. 

Smith, Russell.— A/ ijr Carrara. 

I Stamm FX, E, — The JVeio Gun. 

“ “ 7T5/ Miser. 

Trovon, — Study of Grasses. 

Zamacojs, E.— The Decoration. 

ZiEM, ¥.— Venetian Doonoay. 

** '* Entrance to Garden — Venice. 
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Tiih Collection of Mk. Charles S. Smith. 



ARTS has pro- 
d u c e d few 
artists so en- 
tirely Dutch 
in feeling as 
the younger 
StcinheiU In- 
deed he is of 
a fiimily tliat 
in the last 
ge ne rat ion 
was half Teu- 

m 

tonic, his 
father, T^ouis 
C. A. Stein- 
heil, having 
been born at 
Strasbourg, 
but removing 
to the French 
capital in time 
to give a I^aris- 
ian nativity to 

the young painter whose masterwork is reproduced in our 
plate of ■* Abelard.'- Nephew of Meissonier, and son of a 



practitioner who had gained medals in the Salon both as painter 
and architect, Adolphe Charles Edouard Stein lieil was marked 
out both by birth and training to sec nature with peculiar 
exactness, to follow art in the footsteps of Holbein and ' 
Cranach. He has addicted himself like Meissonier to mediae- 
val subjects, but, where his uncle loves the harness of tlie 
soldier, Steinheil affects the narrow robes of schoolmen and 
students, and prepares a line of meditative themes to contrast 
with tlie ringing objectivity of the painter of Poissy. Some- 
times, for a relaxation, he sits down and paints a bunch of 
daisies or gilliflowers; and it is in the delineation of these old- 
fashioned bow-pots, springing out of quaint mugs of delft or 
Saxony, that he seems most completely like a Dutch artist, 
patiently counting the stripes of tulips or the stains of Flemish 
jugs. It is when he rises highest in his art tliat he turns out 
a theme so earnest, so balanced, so deeply studied, as the 
“Abelard Lecturing." This composition, large for its minia- 
ture treatment, belongs to the collection of Mr. Ch*irles S. 
Smith, of New York, where it is by no means the only jewel. 
The scene represents the early glory of Abelard, before his 
romantic troubles. “ Mouth of Honey/* or AbiUk-ard^ was 
the sobriquet given to Peter Beranger, inheritor of a fief in 
Brittany, on account of the eloquence he displayed in lessons 
like this depicted here. The ruins of his father*s castle, once 
complete with towers and pontlevis, are still seen on the route 
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from Nantes to CHsson, — ^domains which the young scholar 
renounced witliout a pang to give Jiimself wholly to philoso- 
phy, resigning his inheritance to his younger brother. Born 
in 1079, he was less than twenty years old when he came to 
Paris, and by a career of dazzling splendor proceeded to bear 
away the congregations of the most famous priestly doctors in 
succession* Having entered as a pupil the classes of William 
de Champeaux, in the bishopric of Notre Dame, he quickly 
challenged the old doctor in argument, undermined his 
authority, and drew his scholars to himself, at the age of ! 
twenty; and soon afterwards did as much for Anselm of I^on, ' 
It is not without profound admiration that we find this extra- j 
ordinary youth, father of the modern scientific spirit, proclaim- j 
ing in his theological lectures the extreme influence of physical j 
temperament on morals, passions and the mind, on vice and 
virtue. It but remained for philosophy to add this practical 
lesson of physiologj^ to the sciences of mathematics, physics, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew — matters which the inspired boy 
had picked up as in sport^ — to open the full course of daylight 
upon the dark ages, and introduce the renaissance, Abelard's , 
prodigious success is such as could only have occurred in an 
age when the intellect of the whole world was bent upon 
studies of a single kind, and in a city recognized as the capital 
of thought. Such an age was the twelfth century, and such a 
place was Paris* The old doctor de Champeaux was rewarded 
with a bishopric for his empty benches, and died discouraged; 
as for Laon, Abelard swept the place of its young men, carried 
them with other multitudes to Paris, and left Anselm deserted. 

At this period, and just before his liaison with Fulbert's niece, 
the precocious professor used to lecture to an audienceof three 
thou*sand, gathered from Brittany, from Marseilles, from Eng- 
land, from Germany, from Italy, His grave yet careful dress, 
the austere ricliness of his habits, the elegance of his lofty yet I 
affable manners ; an imposing and gracious bearing, not with- 
out that indolent negligence which follows upon the habit of 
success and the confidence of power; the tones of the Woice 
of honey/ conveying the rapture of the new philosophy; the 
obeisance of those who formed his train, haughty towards 
every one else, humble to him; the curiosity and avidity of 
the multitude which packed the passages to make a lane for 
him, as he went to his lectures, or as he returned to his resi- 
dence, followed by throngs of pupils still thrilling and melted 
by liis words; all announced that master whose power was 
greatest in the schools, wlio was the most illustrious in the 
world, the most beloved in Paris.*' This triumph of the one 
loftiest orator of the epoch is what Steinhell has represented* 
Among the listeners we may search for Alberic of Rheims, 
whose declaration of love for Heloise having been overheard 
by the jealous teacher, led to his eviction from the school by 
Abelard, to his oath of vengeance, and to all the subsequent 
troubles of the incomparable professor. For the rest, the able 
painter has given free course to a lively imagination in Intro- 
ducing all those varieties of physical temperament which 
Abelard was the first to constitute as the true horoscope of 
character, and in defining with lively national touches the 
German, British, Italian, or native origin of this world of 
adolescents* 



A smaller picture by Steinheil, of equally careful finish, 
represents a mediaeval Poor Student/' He might be one of 
Abelard's flock, penniless, far from home, triumphant and con- 
tent, lacking everything which this world gives, yet filled to 
overflowing with the satisfaction of true philosophy and the 
sympathy of a beloved leader* This indigent young philoso- 
pher sits on his pallet and mends his own trunk-hose, a furtive 
smile of irrepressible contentment playing on his face. And 
truly the world has harder fates than a garret, — poverty, — 
twenty years, — and hope. 

Gleyre, the greatest painter yet produced by Switzerland, 
is represented by^'Tlie Young Roman's Bath" (2x3 feet), a 
canvas executed in 1S6S, This picture is not the diminished 
replica of any greater painting, as was the case with Gleyre's 
** Illusions Perdues," examined by us in the Walters gallery, 
but is the sole and only expression of the artist's thought in 
composing it* For many qualities, and those purely artistic 
ones, it is one of the most remarkable paintings in the country* 
A beautiful female slave, lightly clothed, lifts a babe into an 
alabaster font, on the opposite side of which, almost in profile, 
stands a nude young maiden, of the most exquisite perfection 
of figure, lightly resting her hands on the rim of the basin, 
and contemplating the infant with an expression in which 
her own animal luxury of well-being is mingled witli love 
and admiration of the young Roman heir* The spectator's 
attention is concentrated on this precious girl -bud, with a feel- 
ing almost of fear, the sense of privacy is so overpowering, 
and that of beauty so sacred. The hushed Roman imply via m 
seems like the shrine of a goddess, in whose cataract of silver 
light, showering from the roof, is revealed a goddess more 
maidenly and inaccessible than it is granted to mortals tobe— 
of a chastity more typical, more closely linked with the very 
condition of being than is possible on earth. Diana's ideal 
seems to have taken form in Cornelia's chamber; and the 
young Gracchus who is the object of all this love — a love 
rather sisterly than maternal, however— is a born king of men, 
noble, sturdy, statue-like and proud. His baby-head is fit to be 
stamped on a silver drachma, and his sitting lordliness in the 
laver of purification reminds one of the infant Buddha on the 
lotus* The picture, in its blond perfection and ivory trans- 
lucency, gives rather the idea of statuary than of painting. 
Composed in the high key of tone which David used for his 
"Mine* Recamier," and Ingres for his "Andromeda,” this pic- 
ture differs both from David and Ingres in being very scientific, 
very anatomical, very blond and very classical, without loss 
of transparency or lack of ease. It is such an achieved bit of 
perfection as a teacher leaves but once or twice in his career, 
to measure the advance of others and constitute a paradigm 
or standard; it is a thousand times precious as indicating the 
extreme height attained by the nineteenth century in its kind 
of art; and we must all hope, notwithstanding the extreme 
desire which Switzerland has evinced to obtain it for its Gleyre- 
Walhalla, that it will never leave the shores where it is such 
an adornment and is so highly appreciated* 

Couture's "Gilles"was painted towards the close of his 
life, the mode! being a quaint little page who waited on him 
in his studio and garden, and whom it was his delight to dress 
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up in various travesty. At present, to wait on the visitors 
sitting around on Couture’s garden-benches, the lad is rigged 
in that costume of Pierrot which the painter was so fond of 
introducing in his metaphorical pictures; and he bears a tray 
of glasses, the leaves of the horse-chestnuts and orange-trees 
forming a green screen behind his head, and the light playing 
full on his chalk-white clown's-costume in one of Couture’s 
boldest effects of sunshine, “ Le petit Gilles” has a dark eye, 
a shrewd, monkey-like face, a sharp chin, and a well-modeled 
head; for the moment he concentrates his young faculties on 
keeping the tray in balance; but infinite capacity for mischief 
is revealed in the type. Couture, in fact, was an indulgent 
though hard master to the boy, making the air ring with 
appeals to ''Gilles! Gilles!" from every part of the house and 
grounds, working him almost off his legs, and petting and 
spoiling him with that familiarity which is the gift of Bohemia, 
and which has the art of procuring such attached and long- 
suffering servants. The present picture is hardly more than a 
sketch, and shows the extreme breadth of manner to which 
Couture finally led up his wild theories of the grand style and 
the artistic coup d'aii. Everything is sacrificed to make the 
light passages look sunny, and accordingly these are flattened so 
as to be mere breadths of whitewash, without texture or detail, 
enforced with outlines almost as thick as the leads in glass- 
staining, and contrasted with breadths of shade equally flat 
Cabaners *'Echo’’ (2x4 feet) was painted in 1874. By 
a bold movement, the nymph of the Cephisus is made to 
shout obviously and with sincerest intention, the expression 
of energy as she sends her voice through her hands being one 
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of frowning effort or spasm. In a young and ideal figure this 
directness adds a grace and a piquancy, as the painter doubt- 



less intends. This conception is therefore one of the least 
commonplace of Cabancl's. The perfection of anatomy, the 
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science of flesh-modeling, is here very different from Gleyre’s 
alongside; but there is a vivacity in the attitude, as the 
ethereal creature poises, ligJit as air, against one of those 
steep rocks which are the very mirrors of sound, which make 
the figure striking and not easy to forget. 

Geromc is represented by a small “Street-scene in Cairo,” 
rather dark and bituminous in quality, but filled from edge 
to edge with his patient labor. The principal figures are three 
Arnauts, sitting down in their multitudinoLis white kilts, which 
give them such a disconcerting resemblance to ballet-girls, and 
enlivening their hours of sentinelship w'ith a comfortable game 
of cards. 

E. Montrosier is the author of the sentiment, M. Gerome 
has so much science, that he has no emotion,” and this “ Street- 
scene in Cairo” is as free from emotion as anything possibly 
could be. 

It is a light wit of Parisians to speak of Ch. Chaplin’s 
canvases as “balustrades of copper;” but tliere is little of his 
usual coloring in the ” Preparing for the Bath,” which repre- 
sents this artist in the present collection, 

A small and most excellent example of Bouguereau, 
“The Young Scholar,” shows us that artist in one of his most 
serious studies. A four- or five-year child, nude, except its 
loosely-fitting night-habit, sits at an open book, reminding us 
of our childhood days when w^e in awful admiration looked 
upon the child Samuel, who was alw'ays sitting with an index 
finger on the page, and with a lovely reverential look in his 
I upward-turned eyes. 
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Two tnasterworks from the famous hand of Felfx Ziem 
^race this otherwise artistic collection. Ziem belongs to the 
generation of artists who, sick of the colors of romanticism, 
flew with all their wings towards the unknown Eldorado of 
the old Orient, and at the head of this new school stands Ziem. 
For a time the Orient was a la mode; the poesies of Hugo with 
tlieir fanfares of rhymes, their lively medleys of colors, their 
necessary astonishing inflections of the voice, domineered and 



and Marilhart embarked for the East; from year to year 
the movement accentuated itself, the number of emigrants 
increased, and among them, one fine day, figured Felix Ziem, 
who went and planted himself at Venice I Few talented 
artists have subjected themselves to this bizarre city. Given 
that sort of warm fever which is caught by contagion, to the 
reader of poetry, it is surprising that the ravages are not 
greater and more violent, Venice, sung by Byron, by Theo- 
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perpetually haunted the ears and the eyes of poets and painters. 
After the melancholy gnsailles and the sorrowful streaks of 
the classicals, the exuberances of a great poet and the superb 
fevers of Delacroix were justly welcomed: the reaction against 
stupid routine was come; but in art or in life the new becomes 
old, and reaction again comes. It was thought that in France 
no motive could be found to stimulate a great work; she had 
no machicolations, no doublets, no standards, no turbans. 
Paris w^as said to have lost, since the middle ages, all its origi* 
nality, all its grandeurs, whilst in far-away countries the new 
golden fleece had awaited for centuries an audacious Ja.son 
to discover and capture it Preceded by Ddacroix, Decamps 



phile Gautier, by Alfred de Musset, seems like the promised 
land to colorists and dreamers : its canals with high-sounding 
names, the Doge's palace, the gondolas, argosies, galliots, and 
barcarolles — the piazzetta, the heraldic lions, and 
St. Mark's ; a constant flambant apotheosis around Venice the 
Beautiful, this old city of old red palaces and funnel streets, 
Ziem has painted “Stamboul,” the “Golden Horn," and Mr. 
Smith's “Golden Horn: Pilgrims Starting for Mecca,” but 
practically he has devoted his life to the perpetual reproduction 
of the city of the Doges. The 'H^ilgrims Starting for Mecca" 
has a companion from Ziem in this collection, “Venice by 
Twilight," 
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The spring landscape of Corot's is a lovely light green 
specimen of that great nature-painter's art. “ It is not as much 
nature as the love I have for it” he told a friend who asked 
him how he could interpret so well; this was the great secret 
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of his art. In this spring pastoral the design is beautiful, 
the effect simple, and the atmosphere respirable* It is said 
that in order to thoroughly appreciate the genius of Corot, 
it would be necessary to have about ten examples of him, to 
show the fecundity of his imagination. The vicissitudes of 
art have no more telling tale than that works by this master 
which brought him francs, are now worth dollars multiplied 
by ten. 

“The Favorite,” a graceful composition by Adolphe 
Jourdan, shows a handsome and lymphatic-looking girl en- 
gaged in sewing, while a large Angora cat makes itself com- 
fortable in her lap. It is the talent of womanhood to engage 
in its tasks while handicapped. Does a lady go about her 
housekeeping? — she has a train of exacting children to tag 
after her and distract her. Does she walk for exercise? — she 
manages a volume of encumbering drapery and a pug-dog of 
vacillating purposes. Does she sit down with her needle? — 
she allows a superfluous favorite to encumber her lap, whose 
ease is at enmity with her own. Created to be the nurse and 
protectress of humanity, w^oman is perpetually taking lessons, 



and in default of a family will select some gratuitous nuisance, 
to suggest to her the burden of a divided attention, and the 
art of working under a distracting responsibility* From the 
earliest age this tendency is manifest; a boy has always the 
disposition to clear his decks for action, as will be his method 
when grown up; he loses his hat and rejects his jacket to 
follow a procession — a girl goes back first for her doll. In 
M.Jourdan's picture the peculiar movement of the fingers in 
, sewing is caught with felicity and address. 

Chelmonski's pictures require less comment than others, 
they so minutely describe the manners and customs they 
profess to illustrate. “Traveling in Russia” is a scene of very 
rough sleighing, where the cruel sledge and its team of three 
crazy horses seem commissioned to break the bones of the 
ill-starred traveler, as they rebound over the boulders of ice 
which make the apology for a road; the hunters are abroad, 
and a brace of dogs have brought down a rabbit, an incident 
I which scares the horses and makes them display their action. 
Certainly few painters of the horse have acquired more graphic 
skill than Chelmonski in depicting sudden and violent move- 
ment. Let the non -artistic reader only pause a moment to 
ask himself how he would go about sketching one of these 
spasmodic, transitory fla.shes of action, to get which you can- 
not work from any plaster cast or photograph, and he may do 
better justice to the alertness and cunning of the sketchen 
I The general collection of Mr. Stewart Smith is selected 

with the taste of one of the cognosce nlL An historical pic- 
ture of considerable moment is the “Galileo before Barberini,” 
by Muller, author of the celebrated “Victims of the Reign of 
Terror,” The selection of American art is both generous and 
fastidious, the best example being Mr* Winslow Homer s 
Breezing Up,” a boating-scene of admirable quality* 

I In running over comprehensively the cabinet of pictures 

amassed by Mr. Smith, we are pleased on the whole to detect 
a connoisseur collecting European pictures in the most fas- 
tidious taste, and at the same time encouraging American art 
with liberality and discernment* Ordinarily we find — speaking 
statistically and without prejudice — ^that the citizen of the 
United States who gives his days and his nights to the study 
of, say, Mr T, W, Wood, will contemporaneously collect, say, 
the European masterpieces of Messrs* Bcranger, and Peer us, 
and Fichel, and Hubner, and Van Schcndel. Tastes of a 
certain order exact their fitting pabulum, whether from the 
market-stalls of the new world or from the importers of 
continental ddikatessen. In the present sagacious collection, 
however, though we certainly find Mr. Wood accepted as the 
Hogarth of Yankee humors — and the shrewd selections of 
subject by .such a chronicler have an historic value that may 
be more permanent than we think, and that is quite apart from 
lofty style of technic — ^we find a certain scrutiny of choice 
that argues well for culture, and that often lays a lightning 
finger on the very most select and shyest of talents. In this 
case the man who accumulates the polished sheets of Mr* T. W. 
Wood is emulous, too, of another sort of polish, and bears off 
to his shrine the triumphant ivory group of “The Young 
’ Roman’s Bath*” When he inspects the achievements of his 
i younger fellow-countrymen, he has that sort of luck in his 
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guesses which closely resembles a very high kind of connois* 
seurship. Who told him, for instance, that of all the "frank 
and. direct nature-studies of Winslow Homer, the sketch of 
boys in a boat had been settled upon by the artists as the 
author*s greatest hit since the Confederate Prisoners?'' Who 
let him know that the type of the skipper's young American 
son, gazing brightly off to the illimitable horizon of that 
picture, had been accepted by the discerning as one of the 
neatest symbols yet struck off of our country's quiet valor, 
hearty cheer, and sublime ignorance of bad luck? Our art- 
fraternity are not apt to give credit for the deepest vinmsiii\ 
even to the patrons who buy their best pictures; but if it is 
all chance, or good-natured insolence of patronage, how conies 
it that the chooser of foreign koh*i-noors should be also the 
discerncr of American cynosures, on which the eyes of the 
artists had been all along quietly gathering? And the other 
example of Homer, how native and racy it is! — the two fresh 
girls, themselves far enough from life's autumn, who roam the 
wild, lone hills, bearing home over the downs the first blood 
drawn by aggressive winter, the first scarlet branch of that most 
American tree, the maple, the first triumph of the coming 
cold over the sappy vigor of Yankee summer; around them 
gambols their attendant Rab, sufficient and trusted escort in a 
land where handsome girls are safe in an atmosphere of 
honest chivalry; the picture seems to include the most delicate 



and pensive aroma of Coleridge's “November,** while at the 
same time it speaks the American accent, with incorrigible 
bravery of hopeful maidenhood, of cherry-cheeked leafage, of 
bounding animal life, of broad moorland freedom. The man 
who chose the two last-named pictures, with their direct 
simplicity of style, chose also the “ Echo" of Cabanel, with its 
hectic morbidness of love-pining and its voluptuous softness 
of nude flesh; but the Cabanel is as inventive and distin- 
guished in th^wuvreoi its painter as the Homers are inventive 
and distinguished in their own line. When we find that a 
picture-buyer chooses native art and foreign art in this spirit, 
we no longer call him easily satisfied or headlong, we call him 
catholic; and when, to Cabanel's sentimental poetry and 
Homer*s breezy frankness, he adds history-painting like the 
“Abelard** or the “Galileo and Barberini,” and classic painting 
like Gleyre’s “Bath,'* and painting of “style" like Couture's 
“ Gilles," we are fain to acknowledge that this single collector, 
among the furnishings of an ordinary house, has accumulated 
a little cabinet of specimens that show the trend and the plan 
of the whole geology of modern art. Paintings by the 
various artists illustrated in this article, are favorable examples 
of their authors and creditable additions to a nineteenth- 
century gallery, but are so completely in the line of achieve- 
ment usually pursued by their makers that they require little 
particular description. 
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Aubert, Drfam. [color. 

KaUgNieT, C.^ Feeding ike Snmt>- Birds. Water- 

BitLniNi, C. — The Rxpeeted Visii&r. 

BiiUGHTOS, Geo. W.—Emck Arden ami Annie Lee, 
“ The Snwkers, 

“ “ End af May. 

“ Knickerbocker Maiden. 

Boucuereau, W. K—thi Young Scholar, 
Boulanger, G.^ — Pompeian Waiiing-AIaid, 

Breton, Jules— Tired Gleaner. 

Br IDOEs, Y.^Dead Bird on the Beach. Watcr^color, 
BrilIjOUIN, G— On the Terrace. 

Bristol, E . — Lake George, 

Caban El ^ K—Ecko, 

Chaplin, Cii. — Preparing for the Bath. 

CilELMoNSKl, l.-^Traveiing in Russia, 

Clair IN, ^.-^Flcmer- Market of Tangiers. 

Clavs, P. J. — Marine^Coast of Holland. 

** ** Iluieh L'ishing- Vessels. Water-color. 

Cot., David. — The iVine' Taster, 

C01.E.MAN, S . — Harbor of Seville. 

Compte-Cai.IX, F, C.-^77te Fountain, Water-color. 
CONSTA NTIN I , F . C. — G iotto's Florence, Water- 

color, 

** ** The Arab Seniinel. 

Corot, J. B. C. — Landscape. 

0»UTURE, T,~ Little Gilles, 

DAUmcNY, C . — On the Seine. 

De Haas, M, F. II . — Sunset on Connecticut Coast. 

De Haas, J. H, L.^Dutch Cattle. 

De Neuville, A. — Reconnoissance of Gen. Duds. 
DEStRDFFE, K—^ilLLife 
Detaille, 'Eu.— The Halt. 



Detaille, Ed . — Calling the Roil. 

** Soldier off Duty. 

Mounted Hussar, Water-color. 
Diaz, N. — I.andscape — Evening. 

“ “ Under the Oaks, 

Di;erIc, Jules.— X aHf/jcn/yf on the Seine, 

Fgrtuny, M. — The Mandolin Flayer, Water-color. 
Frantz, E. R .- — Sorrenio by the Sea. 

Fr^IRE, Ed. — The A'niiting- Lesson. 

Girard, Firm in. — The Coming Shmoer, 

GfeROME, J. L . — Street Scene in Catron Playing Chess. 
Gifford, S. K.^Fishing Boats of the Adriatic. 
Gleyre, C. G. The Young Roman*s Bath. 

Gouuie, j. R. — /ifjuestrian Promenade. 

Hf.NKY, E. I..— ^ Morning Call— i ^^6. 

Hiddeman, F. P, — The fealous Landlord. 
HlLDEi!it:ANI*T, Harbor of Madeira. 

Homer, \l.—Rab and the Girts. 

“ Breezing Up. 

Johnson, E . — Old Man Smoking. 

JOKts, Flo. — Worldly Thoughts. 

Jour DAN, A. — The Fai^rite. 

KenseTT, j. F. — A/arine. 

Knaus, L, — Little Gretihen. 

Kraus, K. — Sunshine. 

Lambert, L. E . — Kittens Playing, [color. 

Leloir, \Xim%.—/.ady Playing (he Flute, Water- 
Mai>raZ(i, R. — A Quiet Hour. 

^ Spanish Lady. 

Magratii, Wm.^ — Grandfather's Pel. Water^oolor, 
McEnter, Autumn Day. 

MElSSt^NlER, J, L, E. — The Trumpeter, 

Mf^riny, E, —Spring on the Seine, Water- color. 



Meyer Von BREMEN.-*j9r(>M*»r and Shier, 

Moore, H . 1 1. — The Moorish Bazaar. 

Muller, C. L . — Gaiiieo before Cardinal Barbe- 
rini. 

Perrault, L . — My Pussy. 

P R EVER , J . W . — .Sfa/A Z 1^, Water-color. 

Rico, D. Ferry of San Steffano^ Fenitc. 

Rossi, L. — Costumes, Louis X/V. W^ater-color. 
Schreyer, a. — Traveling in Russia. 

“ The Attack. 

SoYER, P. — The First Lesson, 

Spiridon, \.— The Last Throsv, 

Steinheil, a. C E.— The Poor Student. 

** Abelard Lecturing. 

Tait, a. F.— .-I Goraon Setter. 

Traver, j. — The Convalescent. 

T'schaggeNV, E.— Watching the Flock. 

V E R H AS, J — Hide-cmd' Seek, 

VerscHUR, 'X. Stable voith Horses, 

Villegas, N. P.--A fafanese at Prayer. Water-color. 
Vi BERT, J. G . — A S^ua/L 
** '' The Sentinel, 

Van Marcke, E.— Cattle. 

Wood, T. W.— The Village Post- Off ce, 

“ “ The Contraband. 

“ ** The Reeruit. 

The Veteran, 

“ Sunday A/oming. Water- col or. 

** ” The Poor White, Water-Color. 

ZamacoIs, E. — The Psizzled Musician. 

ZiEM, Felix. — The Golden Horn — Pilgrims Starting 
for Mecca. 

“ " Venice by Twilight, 
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OR a galicrj^ which constitutes a 
kind or acknowledgment 
from Literature of the 
claims of Art, a narrative 
or descriptive picture like 
Constant s ‘'Morocco 
Prisoners'' may fitly be 
taken as the keynote. It 
is not every conqueror in 
the field of letters that 
steps so far outside of his 
vocation as to form a pic- 
ture-collection to place 
beside his library. Tliose 

initial prom a pbj^ign bv f. EHRMANN. lofds of type wllO do fccl 

the ambition to demonstrate the glories of a rival exercise of 
tlie creative talent may be expected to select such subjects as 
contain good literary incidents, treated descriptively. The 
Prisoners'' wilt be granted to be a capital specimen of repre- 
sentative anecdote, treated by the artist's brush quite in the 
temper of the story-teller's pen* It is a tale without words. 



Its statement of misery and pain is such an one as discards at 
once the old theory of art, as a thing to lull and please the 
senses, for it makes capital out of our modern appetite for hard 



fact and grim stimulus* No Greek would have painted such a 
scene on a vase or a wall; rather is it conceived in the unflat- 
tering Roman taste which made such groups as the Laocoon 
possible* It is a tragic narrative, a piece of evidence, as much 
a document as a pamphlet by Wilberforce. As he expatiated 
on the horrors of the middle passage, so this painter-philan- 
thropist professes to tabulate and formulate the woes of 
captured slave-bands in the desert* A train of captives, 

having arrived at a rivulet between two oases, fling themselves 
down like animals and drink fiercely in presence of their 
guards* The contrast of their extremity with the heartless 
indolence of the soldiers proclaims that the latter have had a 
comfortable supply of water, which they have been too cruel 
to share. The painter executed this canvas at the age of 
thirty-three* Benjamin Constant was born at Paris, June lo, 
1845* Mis school days were passed at Toulouse, and his first 
lessons in design were received in the Beaux- Arts school of 
that city; here and not at his birthplace, he obtained, in 1866, 
the prize which assures to the receiver a sum of money with 
which to prosecute the study of art in Paris. In the capital, 
he succeeded in selling to the government a Salon picture, 
representing Hamlet," which was consigned by the State to 
the museum of Tarbes. In 1S70 he exhibited an allegori- 
cal painting, entitled Too Late;" the subject is a poet dying, 
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at the moment when Fame and Fortune come to knock at his 
door Constant fought valiantly in the Franco- Prussian war 
of 1870* Immediately after the cessation of hostilities he quit- 
ted Paris, visiting successively Madrid, Toledo, Cordova and 
Granada ; directly afterwards, proceeding to Africa, he attached 
himself to the embassy tlien just sent by the French republic 
to the Sultan Mohammed of Morocco. It is to this fruitful 
journey that we owe his most striking pictures. Thanks to 
the facilities which were afforded him by a privileged position, 
he crossed the country in all directions, observing everj^thing 
at his leisure and accumulating valuable sketches. The efiTects 
of tropical sunshine and heat particularly impressed the 
painter. His African letters reveal his enthusiasm* ^'At last/* 
he wrote to a friend, disembarked at Tangiers, on a fine 
morning, determined to go on to the end with my tournament 
of sunshine-painting. On arriving, I never thought of stay- 
ing longer than a month, and here I am these two years. 
Tangiers! It was my road to Damascus! Since that day 
I have no other dream than to be a painter of oriental scenes 
and nothing else, to lead the life indicated by Mari 1 hat, Dela- 
croix, and Henri Regnault He sent from Tangiers, in the 
year 1S72, a “Riff Pirate's Wife/' in 1873, a ** Plaza in Tan- 
giers/' and an ‘*AIley in Tangiers/' Returning to Paris, he 
arranged in the rue Luc-Lambin a studio which he filled with 
oriental properties, — those shred.s of color and glitter which 
painters love. He exhibited, in 1875, his “Women of the 
Harem/* now in the gallery left by Emile de Girardin, and a 
preliminary “Morocco Prisoners," which procured the artist a 
third-class medal. An admirable picture, “The Entry of 
Mohammed II into Constantinople/* appeared in 1876, and 
was rewarded with a medal of the second class. Having 
married a daughter of Emmanuel Arago, the astronomer, he 
exhibited, in 1877, the portraits of his wife and her sister. In 
1878 were seen “The Harem/' and Mr. Harper's picture of 
“Thirst; or, Morocco Prisoners/' the former acquired by the 
government and placed in the museum of Lille. In 1879 he 
displayed *‘The Favorites of the Emir/* and “On the Terrace;** | 
the latter acquired by Mrs* A. T* Stewart, of New York, and 
illustrated in this work* After the exposition of 1878 M* 
Constant was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor* 

Of his life-work so far, although the “ Entry of Mohammed’* 
is perhaps the most ambitious, the “ Morocco Prisoners*' is 
the most quickly impressive and effective* The figures are 
a simple chain of types, imprinted on the pale sand like a 
measured scale of misery, from the stalwart slave who flings 
himself almost upside down to lap the water like a greyhound, 
to the feeble old man who bottles the treasure, as if the life 
which had shown him all its magazine of ills were indeed 
worth taking liced for* These figures, spread upon their chain 
at the utmost possible distance asunder, in the selfish common 
repulsion of nature's fiercest appetite, suck up the rill of water 
like leeches. The hot steaming ditch goes furrowing the 
white sand, hardly able to preserve its existence and continuity 
in the universal furnace. The desert is as a brazier and the 
sky as an oven, the shadow of each figure lying under it like 
a dark notched cloth* At the left, with supreme indifference, 
the recruiting gendarme squats on the sand and hugs his 



knees, balancing his gun, while on the other side of the con- 
voy the Bey's Caiwas sits alertly on a fine black Barbary steed, 
whose thirst is already refreshed, and who lifts his slender 
head to send a long whinnying salutation to the desert Pain- 
ful as it is, the picture fascinates by its abrupt and clear-cut 
accent. The picture is about 7 by 4 feet 

A popular theme is treated in another picture in Mr* 
Harpers collection, Escosura*s “Mary Queen of Scots in 
Prison/’ The extreme finish and minuteness of the accesso- 
ries almost distracts attention from the figure of the roval 
captive. Senor Escosura has bestowed much time and atten- 
tion on the noble interiors of British halls and castles, and his 
know'iedge of antique architecture, with its proper fittings and 
furniture, impels him to make his historical pictures so many 
studies of bric-a-brac* Here we have the royal bed concealed 
in a canopy of splendid embroideries, and the harsh imprison- 
ment of P'otheringay dissimulated and muffled under the rich 
upholstery which the sixteenth century so well knew how to 
arrange* The queen herself is robed in a full toilet, one of 
those burly but austere dresses which Mary was wont to copy 
from the habits of her early patroness, Catherine de Medicis; 
it is the fashion of the period reduced to its essentials, grand 
nnd sumptuous, but relieved of those tasteless extravagances 
with which Queen Elizabeth was wont to overload the elabo- 
rate models of the time* The large and conspicuous crucifix 
indicates Mary's Catholicism, and the Book of Hours, blessed 
by the pope, communicates to her desolate soul the protecting 
sympathy of Rome. Otherwise the noble victim is deserted 
and solitary, and she counts with dreary fortitude the hours 
that drift with stagnant monotony towards her hopeless fate. 
The romantic interest which is still felt, and ever will be, for 
the doubtful career of this most romantic of heroines, gives 
a perfectly modern and vivid life to any reconstruction of 
a historic incident* Peaceful and serene externally as the 
happiest boudoir scene, the vision of Mary in her velvet 
prison has about it the shadows and suggestions of darkest 
tragedy. 

L. Marchetti sends from Rome a panel of the year 1874, 



representing “After the Fight'' (22x16 inches.) Half-a- 
dozen figures are grouped in a damp and picturesque crypt, 
receiving in stone mugs the liquor which a coquettish and 
saucy vivandiere pours out from her flagon* Their morions 
and breastplates lie on tlie damp earth, among the rich vases 
and draperies proceeding from some successful sacking of a 
city, and they give up their souls to the boundless idlene*ss 
that follows energetic action. A lusty fellow in the corner 
thrums the mandolin, as he sits on a drum, with his armor at 
his feet. The dandy soldier next him, in low shoes and red 
stockings, splendidly gartered, shows his broad back as he 
leans upon a gun* Behind, a sturdy fellow, still in his coat of 
steel and saiade helmet, looks towards the door as if listening 
for the call to arms for another sally. The handsome girl 
who serves as Hebe for this warlike Olympus, is summoned 
I by a tipsy reclining soldier to wait on a thirsty companion 
who clatters down the steps of the subterranean haunt, 
anxiously pointing to his gres-de-Fiandres cup. It is a 

rich, theatrical-looking scene of typical swashbucklers, — vain, 
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A popular artist born at Pesth, of French parents, Charles 
Edouard Boutibonne, is represented by a small picture, “The 
Skaters. “ Three fair ladies are clinging together on the ice, a 
timid novice who knows nothing of the art being supported 
by her more experienced comrades. The costumes are of the 
time of the Empress Eugenie — ^al ready far enough back in the 
past. This fair leader of fashion embraced the health^giving 
sport with much eagerness, though less from hygienic motives 
than for the opportunity of strange and bewitching costumes; 
and during her sway over the world of taste there were gay 
parties formed on the lake of the Bois de Boulogne whenever 
the ice would bean The unskilful were greatly in excess of 
the adepts, however, on all of these occasions, and a scene of 
pretty awkwardness like the present was much commoner 
I than one of easy expertness. 




A WINTER NIGHT IN POLAND. 

FAC-SEHtLI OP A 5X8TCK FROM THH ORtGIlfAt. FAENTINC fcV JOSRF Clt lU.MOIfftK I . 



brave and careless. Eveiy^ item of their dress and every 
detail of the architecture serves the artist in his search of the 
picturesque. This kind of painting, derived from the sumptu- 
ous humor and habit of Fortuny improving on Meissonier, 
seeks to teach no lesson and enforce no moral, but is content 
to address itself to the representation of objects of the 
brightest colors and most decorative forms, swept together in 
richest apposition and contrast. 

Chelmonski's “ Winter Night in Poland*' (4x2^4 feet) is 
a canvas painted with the artist's peculiar sketchy breadth, and 
illustrating a waste of snow, illuminated by the ghastly, 
edipse-like light of the broad and mighty stars and planets of 
the North. In the middle distance a rustic tavern throws out 
from its windows the glare of its yellow lamps, and the triple- 
teamed sleighs collect under its eaves for a moment of rest. 



The foreground is a vast gray cushion of snow, just-fallen and 
pure, glowing in the gloom with phosphorescent glimmers 
under the stars, and scored here and there with the clear cuts 
of sleighs that have started from the inn. One sees a great 
many representations of snow under effects of moonlight, but 
it is rare to find an attempt to represent that unreal and 
dreamy light which washes it when the constellations of the 
northern heavens are shedding upon it their diffused, throb- 
bing splendor. Chelmonski's style is of a kind to give this 
poetic effect, not in hints and suggestions, but in flat, plain 
demonstration. He spreads his snow broadly, with a palette- 
knife, chiseling it into ruts, and banks, and drifts, and boldly 
spreading upon it that leaden and oppressive star-glimmer 
which another artist might hint at with fear-ridden confusion 
or insufficiency. He feels the mystery of the many-hued 
stars, but his business is to represent it like a mathematical 
problem. There are few painters who equal this Polander in 
the power to take us traveling in strange lands on the point 
of the magical brush. 



Toulmouche, with his “Fair Spy,” introduces one of the 
numerous avatars of his perpetual model. The elegant girl* 
robed in the most becoming costume of the day, is looking 
out from behind a window-curtain, with smiling face of 
malicious mischief. The dress has a Spanish cut; and we 
may suppose her curiosity to be excited either by a new 
serenader, whose touch on the guitar strikes her quick ear as a 
novelty, or by some compromising action of another pretty 
girl at some rival window across the way. 

J, Emile Saintin, in his “ Fleurs de Deuil” (6 x 10 inches,) 
exhibits one of those gracefully inventive subjects which carry 
the imagination outside of the actual frame and scene of the 
picture. Seeing the fair maiden, placed by a desk, with 
flowers in her hand such as the French are accustomed to 
carry out to Pere Lachaise cemetery on All-Saints’ Day, for 
the decoration of the family tombs, we are led to construct 
a tender romance, instead of dwelling complacently on the 
technical execution of face and dress and accessories, Saintin 
has more than once been effective witli a poetical treatment 
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of funereal themes; one of his pictures is called simply "the 
tomb without flowers;" and it represents the sea — with a 
beautiful mourner standing beside it, letting her tears "fall in 
his vast and wandering grave." 

"The Court-Jester; or, Keying-up" (2x4 feet,) shows, in a 
robust and masculine style of painting, a licensed fool of some 
old regime — possibly Triboulet, possibly Clemens Perkeo, who 
lies buried with his mouth under the spigot of the great tun 
of Heidelberg, to catch the droppings. The Perkeo of this 



I displayed in the way in which he has touched off the costume 
j and accessories of this most vital and energetic figure. 

Troyon s “Cow and Donkey" {26 x 22 inches) is remark- 
able for its breadth and sweep of style, and varied landscape 
composition, all compressed together into a mere pocket- 
piece. Schreyer's “ Wallachian Travelers" is conspicuous for 
the absence of the third horse, almost always found in a 
Danubian team. Kaemmerer, in his '‘First Quarrel” has 
I a young married pair, in the artist’s favorite Directory cos- 
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picture hesitates not to acknowledge that a little aid from 
Bacchus is needful to him for the stimulus of his talent; and 
being well aware of the secret hiding-place of the Landgrave’s 
favorite bottle, is bleeding it of its precious life-juice as a 
preparation for some great feast or reception where he is 
expected to shine with uncommon lustre. Having got him 
among the curtains where the monarch’s liquid rubies are 
kept, he levies this tax upon the ruler who levies upon 
everybody else. The artist of the present picture, William M. 
Chase, is one of the most successful followers in America of 
the actual Munich school of painting — the school of Piloty, 
the school whence issued Leibl and Lenbach, Munkagsy, 
Duveneck and Makart. His rapid and decisive skill, more 
particularly shown in treating objects of still-life, is effectively 



tunic, enjoying all the closeness and intimacy of a quarrel i 
dciix, with nobody to interrupt them, as they sit back to back, 
a few short days after the wedding. Vibert’s satirical talent 
laughs out in a pair of pictures, both showing priests. These 
dedicated souls, never visible to the traveling public except in 
the act of reading the breviary, are here seen unbending in 
privacy over the daily paper: one, a refined Jesuitical character, 
with tastes naturally aristocratic, cons the court organ, the 
Mtmiieur; the Benedictine reads, apparently, Timothee Trimm, 
or some other penny journalist, fitter for his rudimentary 
intelligence; and both devour the stolen apples with a fervor 
never extended to the Book of Hours. Boldini, in “The 
Rocking-Chair," a picture of 1874, shows how the American 
taste is bound to conquer the world at last; his pretty Japanese- 
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fan-wielding lady being ensconced in one of the “dancing'" 
chairs which Europeans so long left contemptuously to the 
Yankees; the present seat, however, of graceful Austrian 
steamed-wood, is elegant enough to form a nest for Venus 
herself and, with the snug concomitants of fan and muslin, 
would be poorly exchanged for a throne* 



Rome and Gaul without acquiring their sense of art. De 
Ncuville, in this little picture as in all others, shows the 
effective iight-and-shade, the picturesque but conventional 
arrangement, of the practised draughtsman on wood; even 
when the palette is in his hand, he fancies himself working 
on the boxwood block. Detail le, whose pictures seem like 
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De Neuville, the expert draughtsman, has a reminiscence 
of the Franco-Prussian war in his small picture of a “ Soldier*" 
The warrior is a German private, and he shows that peculiar 
kind of awkward ease in making himself at home amid 
foreign scenes which is the characteristic of his race; easy and 
graceful nowhere, he is just as loutish on foreign soil as on 
his own, and his impartial awkwardness has all the effect of 
making one's self comfortable in cosmopolitan security* lie 
sits with his pipe, content with victory as he would be with 
defeat; in his stubbornness, his cheerfulness, and his incurable 
vulgarity, a true child of the land which has got the better of 



those of De Neuville refined and polished, contributes an 
“Hungarian Hussar," a gem-like example of his brilliancy, 
his glitter, and his mechanism, Berne-Bellecour, with his 
small sketch called “In the Trenches" (l 8 x 12 inches,) com- 
pletes the representation of that triad of artists who made 
themselves conspicuous in illustrating the Franco-Prussian 
war from the point of view of defeat 

The water-colors form an elegant and decorative depart- 
ment of the collection. Faustini, one of the modern Italian 
painters of butterfly-effects, contributes an “Algerian at 
Prayer," besides a small sketch of a beautiful girl with a 
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rose in her tresses. One feels that Fortuny — "my gallant 
bird with Spanish feathers" — ^has passed by that way, and 
shaken a few dew-drops and spangles from his glittering wing, 
Lucio Rossi shows a ** Lady of the time of Louis XV " a type 
of insincerity treated sincerely — the art being genuine while 
the theme is treacherous. Water-color painting, such as this of 
Rossi's, seems exactly like that which used to be gaily spread 
over the fans that lay in the laps of the Pompadour and the 
Princess de Lamballe. L. Leloir, with a ''Spanish Lady and 
Canaries/' develops a similar sense of the proper applicability 
of water-color art. This applicability, one would say, extends 
to whatever is decorative, variegated, superficial and brilliant 
Such at least is the continental view of aquarelle, developing 
itself from tlie charming fan-paintings with Watteau subjects 
which were enameled with the varnish of Martin, In Eng- 
land, on tlie other hand, as we know, water-color painting has 
been held to be applicable to the most sentimental, pathetic, or 
instructive subjects. The presence in their midst of Raphaei's 
cartoons has made the British artists a nation of moralists in 
gouache. In the matter of moral instructiveness, there can be 
small doubt but that the English have made the most capital 
out of the great national specialty of their school. In the 
development of art for art's sake, however, “the simple fitness 
of method towards an effect — it is probable that these light 
and glancing continentals have the nicest tact. Themes of 
sentiment, of reflection, of morality, executed in water-color — 
as the English constantly insist on executing them — give 
rather the notion of an oratorio played on jewsharps. 
Subjects of gallantry, of ornament, capricious conceptions, 
light dreams, audacious allegories "that give delight and hurt 



not," seem to borrow a particular grace from the transparenc) 
of aquarelle. 

Mr, Harper, from his professional connection with illus- 
trated book-publishing and illustrated journalism, has had 
unusual opportunities for collecting artists' designs; his treas- 
ures therefore include what might pass as a black-and-white 
gallery. There are excellent dra wrings,- — made familiar to the 
public by the engraver's art“by men of talent like E. A. 
Abbey. C. S. Reinhart, and most of the school of young 
artists who compose the American Water-color Society and 
Salmagundi Club. B, F. Reinhart is represented by a large 
monochrome of “Evangeline," photographs from which have 
been acquired by the public in liberal editions. This mass of 
j sepias, of crayons, of fiisains^ of pen-drawings, represents a 
fostering educational influence extended for many years by 
j the publishing house with which Mr, Harper is connected — 
j an influence always liberal, always unstinted, always catholic 
I towards talent of every variety, and always especially kind for 
I the uncertain and tottering steps of youthful merit Many 
artists, now exulting in a broad career as painters in full 
vogue, can look back to the time when their first timid efforts 
in design were encouraged and appreciated with intelligent 
patience. None can say that his attempts were spurned 
without examination. An immense educational influence, for 
which our most successful artists to-day feel a sentiment of 
gratitude, has, among its other results, arrived at tlie collecting 
of all these designs in black-and-white, among which are 
I many works of real genius, interpreting the grandest thoughts 
' of mightiest poets, and the finest creations of romancers, in 
I the simple effects of colorless light and shadow. 
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Bkrne-Bellecour, E.— /« the Trmefm, 

B( >Ks , M . — Landseape, 

Boi.DiNI, G .^ — The Roeking-Chair. 

B<^ur;uTON, G. H. — Poimntr. 
BoiTfiUEREAU, \V. K,— spring, 

Bilim HOVNE. C. E .^ — On ike lee, 

CAPOTilANCHJ, V, —Spanish Ar^Ufkisier, 

C H AS E, W, M . — Court* yesler, 

Chelmonski, },—A IVinter A^ighi in P&knd, 
CuiAUVA, E . — Girl and Geese, 

Cipriani, NL— Court- Yard in Venire, 

Claude, J. M.— and Aeeper in Forest of Fon- 
tmnehteau. 

Cole, T.— Valley of Shadom of Death, 

Constant, Benj. — Prisoners of Marorro, 

Delort, C. E. — For Charit/s Sake, 

Dk Neuvii.le, a. — Soldier Drinking, 

DeTAILI.E, E, —Hungarian Hussar, 



Urtaille, Y^,— Trumpeitr, 

Faustini, M. — Algerian at Prayer, Water-color. 
Guillem IN, A,— In the Mountains. 

Herzcri, H . — Lands rape, 

HiLLEMACHER, E. E.—*Afonk Asleep, 

Inn ESS, OrxDROE. — Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
Johnson, E. — Study— Girl Reclining, 

K A EM merer, Y,— First Qstarrei, 

Klimscu, E.^ — Curiosity, 

Lambert, E.^Cats, 

Langlin, C.^Spanish Court* Yard. [color. 

Leixur, L.^Spanish Lady and Cmaries. Water- 
Leon Y Escusuka. 1. — Alary Stuart in Prison, 
Lhdovici, J.—GirlRhitting with Cal on her Shoulder, 
M A cv, W . 8 . — Z andsrape, 

MadRAZG, R . — Chocolate and the A^ews. 

Magrath, \\\^Court* Yard, with Donke)\ 
Marchetti, After the Fight, 



I Mil let, J . F. — Girl Spinning, 

Per El RE, Y,— Landscape, 
PRANISCHNTKOKE, H. Flag of Truce, 
Rtchari>S, W. "X Sea-Shore, 

Rossi, L. — Lady of the time of Louis XV, 
, Saintin, j. E. — FleuT^ de dewiL 

ScHREYER, A . — Caught in a Smm Storm, 
Sell, C. — Rtconnoilering near Paris, 
Tiffany, L. C. — Algerian Ca rattan, 
Toulmquciie, a. — The Spy, 

TroYON, C,—Cote and Donkey, 

Van Marcke, E.— Catos, 

ViitERT. J. G. — Dolce far niente, 

“ ** A/onk Reading Paper, 

** Don Quixote. 

** “ Spanish Cook. 

** Tasting the Vintage. 

! ZamacoIh, Elh**~Almion of Henry ILL 
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seems at first sight, 
the parable-paint- 
ing of Couture is 
thoroughly adapt- 
ed to the age, 
thoroughly logi- 
cal, thoroughly 
French, It is not 
much like the con- 
ventional allegory 
of the painted ceil- 
ings, as we find it 
on the dome of the 
Capitol at Wash- 
ington or of the 
Pantheon in Paris, 
By what warrant, 
indeed, have mod- 
ern painters imagmed mat allegories must be represented in 
Greek robes? The Greeks themselves never painted allegories, 
but represented the facts of their history or the persons of 



their religion plainly, without double meaning, in a style that 
was perfectly modern, to them. It was the mischief- making 
Renaissance, answerable for so many of our insincerities, that 
invented the contemporary allusion veiled in antique robes. 
Couture sings a clearer note ; he represents modern scandals, 
when he feels inclined to a fable, in the guise of the last 
christmas-piece he has seen in the theatre* There are several 
of these pantomiiie-satires by Couture in America* Mr. C. P* 
Huntington, in his residence at New York, preserves the 
“Trial of Pierrot” (36x24 inches); his friend, D. O* Mills, in 
his California collection, cherishes the “Pierrot and Harlequin 
Reading the Moniteur;” and Mr, Robert Hoe, Sr., of New 
York, is owner of a passage of the same drama, slightly 
modified, one of the lawyers of Pierrot's trial hurrying to 
court, followed by his clients in the guise of plucked chickens, 
— a scathing allegory, quite in allegiance to the pantomime 
subjects, with the puffing robes of the attorney imitated by a 
strutting turkey, and the timid anxiety of the litigants hit off 
to the life in the headlong race of the downy poultry. Mr, 
Huntington's “Trial” is the most crowded and elaborate of 
these compositions: and in it the type of Pierrot — poor chalk- 
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faced jester, boyish and light-headed, born to tumble into 
every ambush and to be perpetually gay and frustrated — is 
more sympathetically delineated than in the others. It is 
worthy to set beside the exquisite fool in Lear, this incom- 
parable travesty of modern France, — quick, feeble-willed and 
gay, clothed in lightest linen and ruffles and buttons, who has 
nothing with which to outwit the police of the world but his 
ever-springing irony under defeat He sits here, during the 
droning turmoil of an endless trial, with the refinement of a 
consummate ennui imprinted on his chalked and boyish 
visage. Nor does the satire involve a loss of the stricter art- 
qualities of the painter, for the crowded group has Couture’s 
peculiar limpidity, clearness and tenderness, and the gray 
shadows and reflected lights on poor Pierrot’s sheets of linen 
suiting are exquisite. Before him the Judge— as becomes the 
symbol of earthly justice-nods in profound slumber; and his 
advocate and sole dependence is that rogue Harlequin, who 
changes his colors every minute, and still makes the worse 
appear the better reason; the only parties constant to him are 
the gendarmes, between whom he sits, while, for defender, he 
must rely upon the chameleon-suited turncoat, who at the 
least rebuff will desert him and leap through a trap-door. 
Couture lias made a masterpiece of this lawyer-harlequin; 
he exults in the delineation of his athletic grace, his impu- 
dence, his capacity for twenty successive opinions in an hour, 
his able strength exerted always in saving his own skin, the 
generous largeness of his gestures, his mimetic adoption of 
legal manners, his unfailing plausibility ; forensics have not 
often been so splendidly satirized. The gymnastic grace of 
the actual harlequin has always been one of Couture’s admi- 
rations; his personal memoirs contain a gay and ironical 
passage, pretending to tell Jiow he was haunted while painting 
sacred frescoes in St Eustadie with the dancing ghost of one 
of the early Italian harlequins, who lies buried there, “He 
made a point,” gossips Couture, “of making me a pretty bow, | 
quite different from the bows of our world, then began with a 
delicious pirouette, then, with one knee on the ground, clasped 
his two hands on the hilt of his lath, making the other end 
jump up. His face bespoke the joy of one who meets a 
friend after long absence. Then, after watching me a little, he 
leaped to his feet, and ran around the chapel with the grace of 1 
a young cat, stabbing my pictures; he wormed about my 
scaffolds, and his varied movements made his spangles corns- ' 
cate; then taking a sudden leap he jumped upon my palette ' 
and turned a cartwheel; then vanished, and quickly reappeared, 
running along the cornices with lightning quickness and 
superhuman dexterity, or sliding dotvn the thin and lofty 
pillars .... For a week I was haunted by these apparitions; 

I at first fancied that my blood oppressed me, and had myself 
bled .... Going out from the church, and arriving at the 
corner of the boulevard with the rue Montmartre, my eyes 
were caught by a shelf of old books ; approaching, I read on 
the leather, *Life of Dominique the celebrated Harlequin of 
the Italian comedians.' I made myself acquainted with the 
amusing details of his life, and also with the sensation caused 
by his death, and I learned with the greatest surprise that in 
his will he had given the greatest part of his possessions for 



the building of St Eustache, on condition that lie should be 
interred in the Virgin’s chapel. From that which I have 
narrated,” adds the painter, “were born my Harkqmnades^ 
which pass through every situation of our modern world,” 
The autobiographer’s admirable pen-picture of a Harlequin 
is fit to set beside the charming one of Dickens, in “Mr. 
Barlow,” But it is in painting his disreputable hero that 
Couture becomes really great His studies of the graceful 
and daring creature have resulted in making the defender of 
poor Pierrot a massive and unforgetable symbol, relentlessly 
proving the resemblance or identity of the legal mind with the 
being of sawdust somersaults and gymnastic evasions. And 
so, caught and clipped in the hard realities of life, muses poor 
Pierrot, the eternal victim; one would suppose the picture to 
date after the PTanco- Prussian war. But it was painted in 
1863, and its irony of captivity was prophetic. The artist is 
determined to bring into his satire the pomposity and venality 
of the legal press, whose convictions always side with the 
verdict, so we see a newspaper, with the title “Gazette dcs 
Tribunaux.” He has also, in the manner of old Greek fresco, 
defined his idea in words, plainly traced behind the figures: 
“ Le Juge dort du sommeil du juste, Le fripon se pose en 
victime. Arlequin-avocat nous en fait voir de toutes les 
ecu leu rs et, comme au terns du bon La Fontaine, le vole vit 
de coquilles.” [The Judge sleeps the sleep of the just. The 
ne’er-do-well takes the attitude of an ill-used person, and 
lawyer Harlequin makes us see all colors at once; while, as 
in good La Fontaine’s day, the victim lives on the shell of 
the oyster.] Somewhat lumbering, somewhat too heavily 
accented, Couture's satire may be; he feels his place as a 
classical painter, and even when he essays the themes of 
Henri Monnier is unable to forget that he has painted the 
“ Decadence Romaine.” But we find no other modern 
painter’s satires that mean so much, that spring from a Well 
of invention so exhaustless and authentic. Couture seems to 
feel, in lus inmost marrow, the abuse he lashes; it seems to 
have disturbed him at his work on classic grandeurs, and to 
have evoked his descent into the figlitiiig-ring, iiot and con- 
vinced, outraged and inopportune, to deliver the blow and the 
message that was in him. As for the fables on the subject of 
litigation, of which this is a famous one, they came into the 
mind of tlie artist at a time when Couture was watching with 
deep interest the course of some lawsuits undergone by his 
friend Barbed ienne. The painter studied these processes with 
anxious attention, and deep convincement of the futility of 
modern tribunals; he expressed a Bohemian’s scorn in a 
Bohemian's way, fought the court from day to day ideally 
with his painter’s weapons, and turned out a sufficiency of 
sardonic sketches to furnish the warerooms of Barbedienne, 
where they remained long after the declaration of legal peace. 
Barbedienne has been grateful to his friend's memory, and 
after the death of the artist organized, in the spring of 18S0, 
an exhibition at the Palais de I’lndustrie of his principal 
works, including the “Decadence” and many drawings of the 
Pierrot and Harlequin series. 

Landelle's “Dolce Far Niente” (i2X 18 inches,) is one of 
the smaller but not least liked of the pictures of this elegant 
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pupil of Delarodie. It shows an Italian peasant-girl, in the 
heavy rich bodice and square head-napkin of the contadina, 
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leaning against a garden- wall, in that mood of ignorant 
reverie which, when the sitter is handsome, looks like poetic 
inspiration. Her brown fingers are clasped in front of her, 
and hold an oleander-flower, which might for this occasion be 
called ** love in idleness.” The repose of these Italians is full 
of slumberous fire: in the depth of their being, however con- 
cealed with seeming languor* forever smoulders the energy of 
passion, the rapture of love. 

Some girl who here from castle-bower, 

With furtive step and cheek of flame, 

Twixt myrtle-hedges all in flower 
Through byways came 
To meet her pirate-lover's ship, 

And from the wave-kissed marble stair 
Beckoned him on, with quivering lip 
And unbound hair^ — 

seems to be depicted in this beautiful and amorous being, 
whose dream is evidently but the dream of the evening-cloud, 
before the meeting of the storm-cloud communicates the 
spark, ”M. Landelle,” said Edmond About, as far back as 
1852, “paints agreeably; his he<ids, whether in oil-color or 
pastel, so effectually seduce the eyes by a certain splendor of 
youthfulncss, that we never dream of demanding anything 
more ” This is temperate praise, but it is from a bright 
intelligence, and the peculiar talent of the artist is picked out 
with infallible acumen; it is this eclat de jeunesscy this enduring 
charm of natiire^s primal hour, this note of unfading youth, 
like Sidney's shepherd who piped as if he never would grow 
old, which forms the attraction in such pictures as this of an 
idle shepherdess, and makes all the world their friend. 

Pasini's “Mosque of St. Sophia” (2x3 feet) is a jeweled 
bit of splendor, appearing like a bright cameo carved in 
precious stone. The elegant style of Pasini is not exempt 
from a certain hardness; but this hardness itself has a quality 
of preciousness, like the dewy glitter of onyx and lapis-lazuli. 



It is impossible to group horses better, in miniature scale, 
than these of the Sultan’s guard at the left The old- 
fashioned chariot has lumbered up to the mosque-door, and 
delivered its bundles of seraglio-beauties wrapped in bunchy 
dominoes; the market-people stand in the foreground, with 
their melons and fruits : St. Sophia’s domes are inlaid in the 
heavenly turquoise. It is a mosaic of Eastern jewel- work. 

Casanova shows two barefoot Capucins, astray in a rich 
library, “Reading Rabciais” (26x18 inches). The hearty 
monk settles down and revels; the ascetic one stands and 
curls his thin lips at the poisoned cup, ready to fly. Diaz is 
thrice represented. The landscape we illustrate, with a 
“Faggot-Gatherer” in it, is unusually open and sunny; 
“Nymphs and Cupids” with seven figures, and the “Girl with 
Scythe,” a single peasant type, are chefs-d’ceuvre of colon 
“ Petitioning tlie Doge” (40 x 30 inches), by Carl Becker, is a 
romance of a mother appealing from the Council of Ten. As 
she kneels, her son hands the petition to the Doge, advancing 
with his train-bearer and two attendants. 

Noticeable works, not illustrated here, arc Gallait’s 
“Mother and Child” (16x20 inches); Schreyers “Arab 
Steeds at a Fountain” (6x4 feet); Merle’s “Ferdinand and 
Miranda" {4x6 feet); Q. Beckers Denncr-like “Mineralo- 
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gist;” and Vibert’s young ecclesiastic in red, “Burning State 
Papers.” 
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Becker, Carl . — Petiitoning ihi Dogt. 

Becker, Q.— Mineralogist. 

B^:r ANGER, Y..^Comoling the Widow. 

Bierstadt, a . — Near the Great CaUm of the Middle 
Feather, Caii/arnia. 

“ Fanner Lake, Califarnia. 

Bo UGH TON, Geo* H , — Queen Mary, wife of the Cmt^ 
^erar, going to Churek. 
Bouguereau, W* a. — Shepherdess. 

** ** Bay and Ltageolet. 

Boulanger, G*^ The Departure. 

The Return. 

Bradford, W * — ley Walls of the A retie. 

Caban EL, Magdalen at the Tomb. 

Cai LE, X,.^Chureh interior. 

Casa NOV A J K.— Monks Reading Rabetau. 

CooMANS, J* — Admonitims. 

Couture, Tmos*— The Trial of Pierrot. 

Desgofff-, ^.-^Siili Life. 

Djaz de la Pena, 't^.—Nymp^ and Cupids. 

** ** “ ** Wood- Gatherer. 

“ ** " Girl with Seythe. 

EcusQUtZA, K.— Return from a Walk. 

Faivre, Tony. — Waiting far an Answer. 



Falero, Luigl^ — Eastern Daneing-GirL 
Ferrari, O.— The First Lesson. 

Fr^re, E. — Cooking. 

Fromentin, 1L.— The Chase. 

Gall A IT, L. — Mother and Child. 

Geert's, j. — Evening DevoHom. 

GiRdME, J* Woman of Syria. 

Girard, Theo. — Return from the Field. 
GouBie, j. R. — Horsemen and Viiiage Girl. 
Goupil, Jules. — The Toilet. 

Guy, S. j. — The Little Sweeper. 

Hamon, j. L* — Young Mother and Child. 
Hart, Wm. — An Opening in the Wood. 
HosmeR, H. — Zenobm. Marbk* 

Hubbard, R* W. — Autumn — Lake George. 
Huntington, D.— in the Woods. 

“ “ Portrait of a Lady. 

Irving, J. B* — Inspeeiing the Venus de Medici. 
Johnson, E,— 7he New Bonnet. 

“ ** The Early Breakfast. 

Kraus, F. — Old Woman at her Chocolate. 
Landelle, Ch. — D olce far niente. 

Leroux, H. — Accusation of a Vestal. 

Merle, H. — Ferdinand and Miranda. 

Meyer, J. W * — Cherries and Walnuts. 

Meyer von Bremen*— Convalescent. 



Meyer von Girl and Bible , 

Moore, H, — At H&me. 

Pasini, a . — Mosque of St. ^phia. 

Perry, E. W. — Watching the Wheel. 

Plot, Ad, — The Love-Letter. 

“ “ The Rosebud. 

Plassan, K.^Home Pleasures. 

Richards, W* T . — On the Wissahtckon. 

*• “ /ndian Summer. 

Rico, D* M. — Landscape. 

Rousseau, T.^Forest Scene, Evening. 

Saintain, j. E* — De quoi r^vent les jeuoes filles* 
SchreYer, a.— A rab Horses at a Fountain. 

SfEGERT, A, — Divided Attention. 

Sonntag, W. l^.^Early Morning. 

Stammel, E.—Afer the Hunt. 

Stone, O .^ — Will you have some Grapes^ 

Stroebel, j. a. B. — feweb Merchant of the Hague. 
ToulmoUCHE, a.— L ady Waiting. [taineblcau. 

VeRBOEKKOVEN, E* j.^Skeep in the Forest of Fon- 
" ** Sheep. 

Vibert, j* G. — Young Priest Burning State Papers. 
Weber, O , — Cows and Herd- Woman. 

Whittredge, W*— /« the Bernese Alps. 

Willems, F* — At the Window. 

ZamacoIs, E.^The Suitor. 
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HORSES ATTACKED BY WOLVES. 
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Thb Collection of Mrs. Joseph Harrison. 



IKE Gulliver among 
the Houyhnhnms, 
Schreyer finds in the 
manners and actions 
of horses an inex- 
haustible sufiRcieiicy 
for his drama, and 
never seems to feel 
restricted or cramped. No 
tragedy with human actors 
could show more expression 
than the Horses Attacked 
by Wolves/' in the gallery 
of Mrs, Joseph Harrison at 
Philadelphia, The apprehen- 
sion of the timid creatures 
initial from a DttsicN BY j. AUBLiHH, fiuds its cliuiax 111 tlie shH lik- 
ing steed immediately in the 
foreground, who tries to compress himself into a ball as the 
nearest prowler catches his lack-lustre eye. The gray horse 
at the right dashes his hoofs valiantly at the hungry brute, but 
the rest cower with their heads together, while the little colt 
places himself farthest from the invaders, and cranes his neck 
%vitli anxious curiosity. Thus frightened civilization awaits 



its fate from barbarism, behaving like nuns during a siege 
rather than as cavalry ought to behave in time of invasion. 
The whole group, huddled in a corner by the thatched shed, 
while the wolves sit and watch or skulk nearer and nearer, 
forms a painful drama of suspense, and it is piteous to see the 
noble animals in a panic before brutes so inferior in strength 
and size to themselves, Schreyer 's thorough understanding 
of the anatomy and characteristic actions of the horse are 
developed wonderfully in this picture. The stiffness and 
conventional action of ordinary animal-painting is entirely 
absent, and the steeds tell the story of their alarm in a series 
of movements most original, authentic and expressive. 

The gallery in which Schreyer s graphic picture finds a 
place has been a long time in forming. Mr, Harrison, a man 
of the past generation, was one of the earliest Americans to 
acquire the modern taste for collecting art His extensive 
engagements in developing the railway system of Russia 
necessitated frequent visits to Europe, and from every port 
and terminus-city of the old world he swept in the available 
pictures which offered themselves during his transits. He 
had an eye of pity for those large, unsalable, indigestible 
canvases which have partially outlived an early reputation, and 
which are found stranded in the back premises of European 
dealers. Sometimes he would offer these cumbrous master- 
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pieces as loans to tlie oldest American art-academy — that 
which was fixed in his native city; after a course of years 
the canvases would be conferred bodily on the institution; in 
this way we see at tlie Pennsylvania Academy, as well as at 
Independence Hall and the Smithsonian Institute, paintings 
which formerly made a part of Mr, Harrison's collection, but 
which now form the enjoyment of the public at large. 

The list of these conferred pictures — portions once of the 
private gallery of Mn Harrison, but presented since with 
unexampled liberality to such public institutions as they 
seemed best fitted to decorate-*is an interesting one, and 
entirely proper to be mentioned in a work on the Art 
Treasures of America, In the Harrison gallery we are at the 
fountain head of a generous distribution of paintings which has 



which the widow of Mr. Harrison has enriched the institution, 
in the desire to execute the intentions of Mr, Harrison, One 
of these is the enormous “ Christ Rejected/' of West, Mr, 
Harrison bought it at a picture-shop in Rathbone Place, 
London, for about four thousand dollars, and had it engraved 
by Sartain; before the plate was worn out, the owner of the 
painting or his family received thirteen thousand dollars profit 
on this speculation, and the original was presented to the 
Academy as its fitting resting-place. Another gift to the 
Academy is Vanderlyn's “Ariadne,'' the wonderful triumph 
of American art of the beginning of this century in repre- 
senting the nude. Another is Charles Wilson Peak's life-size 
portrait of himself, from his old Museum, Another is 
Bouguereau’s “Orestes;" another is Wittkamp's “Arctic 
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fertilized many bare places. When we explore Independence 
Hall, we see West's picture of “ Penn's Treaty/* and the 
portrait of George III at the period of his accession, by Allan 
Ramsay, son of Allan Ramsay the poet. The refusal of 
Strange, the engraver, to make a plate of the George I IT led 
to a twenty-years* persecution of the artist by the irritable 
monarch. The West and the Ramsay were both bought by 
Mr. Harrison at the sale of the effects of the Penn family at 
Stoke, England, At Mr, Harrison*s death, his widow conferred 
these pictures on the Pennsylvania Academy, which has lent 
them to Independence Hall for as long a time as they may be 
wanted. At the Smitlisonian Institute, at Washington, we 
observe the collection of Catlin's Indian drawings; they were 
bought by Mr, Harrison, who paid for them twice over to the 
needy artist: at the collector's death, these works, too, were 
given away by his widow, in accordance with his known 
wishes, the institution at Washington on this occasion being 
the beneficiary. When we visit the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts we sec a number of important pictures with 



Sunrise/* With this paragraph is closed the notice of paint- 
ings originally in the Harrison collection and now distributed 
in benefactions. 

Other pictures, almost as large, were found susceptible of 
arrangement at home, when Mr. Harrison decided to cover an 
entire block of his chosen city with the buildings constituting 
his residence; in the galleries of this overgrown home, space 
has been taken to hang such pictorial giants as seem more 
adapted to the corridors of a Versailles than to the rooms of 
a mansion, B. Wittkamp, of Antwerp, having sprung into 
American notice by competing for a prize once ofTered by the 
Pennsylvania Academy, succeeded in placing a number of his 
academic giants in the western hemisphere, and his “Lear in 
the Storm" distinguishes the Harrison collection, as well as 
another “Lear" painted in emulation by the Philadelphia 
artist Rothermel. 

Several pictures of the Harrison treasure were acquired 
from a visiting caravan of English paintings, which made a 
pilgrimage to America more than twenty years ago, or just 
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before the civil war, under the auspices of an English picture- 
amateur named Rustem. In this traveling gallery, which 
attracted unprecedented wonder at the time, from the size as 
well as the vapidity of many canvases, were found such 




THE PARTING Of LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 
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ambitious works as Horsley *s “Prince Hal Essaying the 
Crown/* Hunt*s “Light of the World*' and “Eve of St 
Agnes/* and the three large pictures next mentioned, which 
have found a refuge in the Harrison collection — Sir Frederick 
Leighton's early work, the “Reconciliation at the Tomb of 
Juliet/' Charles Lucy's “Lord and Lady Russell/' and the 
glass-covered aquarelle, large at least for a water-color, of 
“John Pounds' School/' From Mr- Rustem's collection Mr. 
Harrison bought one other picture which we must regret not 
to see retained in the gallery. It was the fine pre- Raphael ite 
water-color of “Burd Helen/* quickly resold at a great profit 
to an English purchaser. 

Charles Herbsthoffer, a Hungarian subject of Austria, bom 
at Presburg, exhibited his “Trial by Weight** at the Paris 
Salon of 1867. It is a scene of complicated difficulties for the 
draughtsman, who refreshes himself however for his technical 
embarrassments by giving free swing to his taste for beautiful 
and romantic form; one would almost call the picture an 
early Hans Makart There is something unconventional and 
almost innocent in the peculiar fresh, naif, unashamed, unchal- 
lenged gallantry of Austria, whether we find it coming 
forward, as in several of Makart's works, with heads of 
known Vienna belles on the bodies of classical nymphs, or, as 
in this Herbsth offer, seeking opportunities of gay revelation 
among the prim Protestants of old Holland. The Austrian 
painter takes the psalm-singing puritanesses of Miereveldt's 
portraits, strips them of the last vestige of concealment, hangs 
them in blooming clusters like grapes, sus[>ends them in 
balances like Venus in the net of Vulcan, and with ironical 
grace festoons these surprised and shrinking forms all over a 
composition which Boucher might have drawn or Clodion 
modeled. PI is pretext is a passage in the history of Charles 
V during his determined warfare against Protestantism in 
Holland Finding that the Inquisition, with its two accu- 



sations of heresy and witchcraft, was in the way of destroying 
the female population of the Low Countries, Charles imagined 
a mechanical test, which would adjust in a certain measure the 
eligibility of the ecclesiastical ^uesti^n, Tlie Dutch -women 
were put to tlie proof physically. In the large town-scales, 
those accused of sorcery were judicially weighed, to see if 
they possessed the avoirdupois required of a good and honest 
Christian. “Most of them/' adds the history, “came up of 
themselves/’ and the painter imagines a field-day when the 
victims anxious for rehabilitation are assembled in overpo%ver- 
ing numbers, and when they are generally youthful and in their 
bloom. These soft human clusters are weighed like pulpy 
Fiamme du T^kay bunches by the grave Spaniards. The 
companies of tliose who are waiting, of those who have 
passed the ordeal, of those who are removing the cumbrous 
dresses of the time, which might conceal a surreptitious 
weight and cheat the rack of its due, are disposed about the 
picture in groups which connect the queerest and most 
inopportune voluptuousness w'ith our ideas of stout-hearted 
Holland. 

l)e Brackeleer, one of the sons of the Low Countries 
consecrated to intellectual liberty by the Dutch War an 
artist born in Antwerp — is represented by a historical painting 
of the old-fashioned balanced type, “ Dryden Reading before 
the Court." One of the poet's political pleas, Absalom and 
Achiiophely or the Annus MirabiliSy may be imprinted in the 
dainty duodecimo which the glorious entertainer holds in 
his hand. The courtier's stoop already bends the spine of 
England's mighty genius — a genius that might have waged a 
Samson-like w^arfarc for freedom and against the Philistines, 

11 ut diat a sordid king and court 

Bade him toil on to make them sport. 




DRVOEN READING BEFORE THE COURT OF CHARLES IL 
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The court here assembled is that graceful, polished, rotten 
court of Charles II, the first English court that ceased to be 
provincial, and emulated among unimaginable secret corrup- 
tions the external elegances of Versailles. The king is not 
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here; in the society of Castdmaine or Mistress Gwynne, he 
can find a drama of greater piquancy than the liveliest play 
that Drydcn can extract out of his ideal repertory; but the 
neglected Portuguese Queen can find an hour for the recre- 
ations of the troubadour. Not very far from this blooming 
terrace, behind that bowery horizon, Milton the Republican is 
dying in contemptuous neglect The hour is tyranny's own; 
but the course of events is so shaping things that Charles' 
elegant absolutism, and his brother's bigotry, will be quickly 
shipwrecked; this little princess, Mary, now leaning dreamily 
in the lap of Dona Caterina, her aunt, will bring a husband 
over from Holland whose rule shall restore the liberties of 
Britain, 

Of the historical period of the “ Dryden" is Charles 
Lucy's “Parting of Lord and Lady RusselL" This is one of 
the large Pmglish canvases accumulated by the collector, and 
so conspicuous among the ordinary contents of a nineteenth- 
century gallery by their size and sympathetic subjects, if not 
necessarily by technical superiority. The present representa- 
tive delineation of a true wife has all the English qualities, — 
deep respect for the family institution, profound faith in 
w^oman, acknowledged equality between the sexes, fidelity to 
an idea to the point of death. Of the execution of Lord 
William, it is enough now to recall that after having been one 
of the most brilliant courtiers of the gay monarch he imbibed 
popular opinions, favored the liberals, and was conveniently 
swept off the scene for unproved complicity with the Rye 




KING LEAR tlM THE STORM, 
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Mouse and other plots against the life of Charles II. Lady 
Russell, a daughter of Lord Treasurer Southampton, became 



f his wife in 1669, and lived to indite most interesting memoirs. 
At the parliamentary trial of her husband, she acted as secre- 
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tar>^; during the last parting visit in prison, the dialogue was a 
competition of magnanimities, each trying to brace the other 
to firmness. The husband's only glimpse of self-pity was 
shown in taking the chill fingers of his wife, in their night- 
interview, and saying sadly, *-This hand you now feel, in a few 
hours must be cold," When the clock struck ten they parted, 
“ not with sobs and tears," says Lord John Russell, “but with 
a composed silence, each wishing to spare the other, and 
restraining the expression of a grief too great to be relieved 
by utterance,” 

K, H. Wehnert's painting of “The First Ragged School,” 
perhaps the first large English water-color picture purchased 
in America, was obtained from the same British importation 
which included the last and the next-named pictures. It is 
elaborate in composition but insufficient in technical ability, 
John Pounds, the cobbler dominie of Portsmouth, is seen 
receiving a starved urchin from the streets, one of those 
whom he used to bribe with a hot potato; this tasteless tuber, 
which has long been the emblem of whatever is to be dropped 
with promptness, became the strange cement of John's little 
pupils to himself, and the token of their lasting attachment. 
The humble philanthropist, born at Portsmouth in 1766, was 
led to the plan of his future career by having accidentally 
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invited the son of a poor neighbor to share the lessons which 
he taught to his own little boy. The taste for benevolence 
thus formed induced him to collect the children of the town, 
to the number of forty at once, to be taught cooking, 




WINTER. 

FAC-SIlttlLB OF A SKETCH FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING EV RRCf$ GtCNOUX, 



cobbling, tailoring, and the three R's, in the little shoemaker’s 
shop, only six feet by eighteen, where he kept his singing- 
birds and guinea-pigs. 

Leighton's "Reconciliation of Montagu and Capulet at | 
Juliet's Tomb"' is of a far higher order of subject and execu- 
tion. It was exhibited at the Paris International Exposition 
of 1855. At this period Leighton had his reputation still to 
make, though to the Royal Academy exhibition of that year 
belongs the "Procession of Cimabue's Madonna** which was 
the beginning of his fame. The artist was born at Scar- 
borough in 1830, and the question of his future career was 
left to Hiram Powers, at Florence, whose approval induced 
the father to permit an artistic career for his boy. Lessons 
from Steinle at Vienna (one of the Overbeck school) seemed 
to threaten shipwreck of his talents, when luckily he turned 
to Italy, and in the chapel of Masaccio, where Raphael and 
Angelo had studied before him, he learned from a dead 
teacher the true secret of the Renaissance. His "Cimabue** 
subject, prepared at this period, was remarked upon in Italy 
at the time, as 1 have heard his contemporaries there declare, 
as a series of strangely close "stencils” from early Italian 
frescoes, caiques with audacious boldness from the archaic 
types known to every art-student Transported to England, 
however, the figures of the "Cimabue** seemed original 
enough, and the antique look of the groups was a novelty. 
The Queen promptly purchased the canvas. P'rom that date 
Leighton resided in London, where his studio is at present 
one of the lions of the capital. His contributions to the 
Royal Academy have since been annual, and of late years, 
on the establishment of the Grosvenor Gallery to indicate a 
better culture and newer blood, he has contrived with exqui- 
site horsemanship to keep a foot on both institutions, having 
his works welcomed by Sir Coutts Lindsay, and attaining to 
the Presidency of the Academy in 1878, witli the usual 



compliment of a baronetcy. In the Paris Exposition of 1867 
I remarked his picture of a romantic young musician at the 
clavichord, a canvas which lost much of its effect because the 
hero had been too literally studied from Angelo, the Italian 
model whose fete d'expression, seen on the top of every 
omnibus going to the Batignolles, was an old story , and its 
appeal for admiration tedious to the world of art-students. 
His essay in sculpture, Athlete and Serpent ” was received at 
the last Paris Exposition with politeness, not without a chill; 
but the pictures interspersed in the years since he produced 
Mrs. Harrison’s canvas have been remarkable for a correct 
classical taste in which he has no rival but Albert Moore, 
The” Hercules Wrestling with Death,” "Clytemnestm ” ”St. 
Jerome,” ” Electra,” and “ Industrial Arts of Peace,” reveal a 
culture and a search for nobility almost alone in English art. 
Among the large catalogue of Sir Frederick Leighton’s pro- 
ductions the "Reconciliation at Juliet’s Tomb,” early as it is, 
is not one of the least perfect. The scene is arranged with 
saimr^ seemingly after an architect’s professional study of the 
early buildings of Verona. The dark crypt is filled with a 
sudden alarm of torches and runners; the pathetic youth and 
tenderness of the pair of victims touch the heart. Juliet is 
an original type, intensely Italian, with will, resolution and 
desolation all expressed in the upheaval of the heavy black 
eyebrow as she lies fastened on her husband s corpse. The 
senile angularity of old Capulet, who proposes the reconcilia- 
tion, the burly sincerity of Montagu, who promises a statue 
of gold, are full of the race, full of the period, unspoilt by 
anything modern, or dressed-off, or stagey. An illustration 
to Shakespeare of considerable antiquity and singularity is 
Richard ^Vestall's canvas of ** Hotspur and Glendowcr, This, 
as welt as the celebrated " Wolsey Entering the Abbey of 
Leicester,” and several other paintings, was contributed by 
Westall to be engraved for Boydell's scheme of an illustrated 
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Shakespeare. The landscape of "Winter” is contributed by 
Regis Gignoux, an artist born at Lyons, France, who lived in 
America from 1844 to 1870, and enthusiastically celebrated 
American scenery with his brush. 
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AMt:s, Joseph. — F&rtrait 4>f Mme. G^wniga, 
BlEksTAl/r^ h.— Vitw in the Ro€ky M&unfmns. 
Birch, ThOS . — Engagtmeni beiwten U. S. Frigate 
United Siatei and British 
Frigate Afrnedmian. 

“ Engagement detfifeen U S. Frigate 

Constitution, and British Frigate 
Guerrien. 

“ Engagement beht^een Wasp and 
Frolie^ War of 

BlaUVELT, C. F, — War Nesos — Reading the ^^ExtraF 
B< iDliINGTON, H . J , — Summer Afoming on the Thames. 
BoNFIELD, G. R . — Peak of Tenerige. 

BorcoGSoNF^ H. — Battle- Fieee — An Engagement of 
Cavalry, 

Brow?!, J, G.~A Winter A/oming Walk. 

Carlin, JohN.^ — A Vision of the Afonitor. 

At the Well 

Garlini, Pietro.— F iic/aj" Emanuel in Hunting 
Costume, 

C AH 1 LEAR, ]. ,—Landseape. 

Cawse, J. — Falstag and his Ragged Regiment. 
Chuilly, V.— rtCT? Landscapes. 

Cole, Thos . — The Cieve^ Catskill Mountains. 
Cooper, Sidney — Sheep and Fmvls, 

Cropsev, J. F . — ^^Miilennial AgeF^Ailegorical 
Landscape. 

** ** The Spirit of War, 

“ “ The Spirit of Peace, 

CCNLIFFE, D.—StilLLtfe. 

** ” Dead Game. 

Davis, W, — Wide Awake. 

" ** Landscape with Cattle, 

De Braekeleer, a. F". — Dryden Reading one of Ms 
Poems before the Court, 
De Buel, Laurent. — 7he D&veeote. 

De Haas, M. F. H. — Marine— Sunset at Sea. 
Delattre, Henri. — Dogs. 

De Vos, Raee for Life. 

Dorner, Y^.— Landscape. 

Doughty, Landscape— Wind Storm. 

** ** Departure of Columbus from Palos, 

Du PRAY, IL — French Cavalry, 

Duvaux, J. — Interior — Qrandmotker Asleep. 
Duvergkr, T. E.— Pet Bird. 

Ettv, V4u.—Afary Anointing the Feet of Christ, 

** ** Head of an Old Man, 

Everson, A. — Street Scene — -Amsterdam, 

Fauvelet, J. V,-Viotinceito Player, 

Furness, Wm, IL— Venetian l.,ady, 

G 3 F FOR D, S. R . — Landk cape — Mansfield Afountain , f 
Gignoux, R.— Winter Scefic, New York, 

Gryef, A. — Rabbits and Fmvt, 

“ " Fox and Chickens. 

Hamilton, Piston of Columbus, 

Hart, W. U.^ Vim of Loch Katrine. 
HerbsthoffeR, Chas. — The Trial by Weight. 

H ktzel, G . — Dead Game, 

** “ Landscape — Shady Dell. 

loB 



Hidpemann, F. — The Dying Stag. 

Hildebranot, Ernest. — Afurder of the Princes in 
the Tmoer. 

Kaufmann, Portrait of (he Artist, 

Knell, Wm. C. — Portsmouth Harbor from Spitkead. 
Koekkoek, "^.-^^reet Scefte in Holland, 
KrieghoFF, C. — Winter Traveling. 

** Russian PVinter Traveling. 
Kuwassiq, C. j., Jr.— tieto in Holland. 

KuwaSSIg, C. j., Sr . — Cligs near Dover ^ England. 
La MB PIN, G. C.^Hapfy Aloming of Life and of May. 
Lamhinet, E. — The Ftofwers of May. 

Lang. Louis .^ — Little Vagrants, 

Lea, Anna M. — Catharine. 

LElGHTtiN, Sir ¥%%Xdyi.^Reconciliation of Afontagu 
and Capulet at the Tomb 
of fuliet. 

Leutze, E. — The Wood Nymph. 

LfeVY, Emile. — Spring Flowers. 

Lewis, Edmund D . — Landscape with Cattle. 

“ ** » View of Lenox, Berkshire^ Afass. 

Lindi^R, j. \N,— Chapel of ihe Waldenses, 

Lucy, Chas.— Interview of Lord and Lady 
Wm. Russell 

M ARCHANT, E. D , — Portrait of the Emperor Nicholas, 
Mason, W. Sanford. — The BirdU-Nest, 

May, Edward H. — The Toilet, 

“ ** Lady fane Gray going to 

Execution. 

MeriUS, H. — The Wreck. 

Miller, K.— Garrick and his Friends. 

Monginot, C.^SlilFLife. 

Montalant, j. C.— Ruins of a Carthagenian Aque- 
duct, near Tunis, 

Moormans, Frante.— The Philosopher. 

Moran, Edward. — Engagement between the Alerri- 
mack and Cumberland. 
Moran, Tno^.^ Landscape. 

Moritz., VI, ^Carnival Scene, 

MOller, GmThv^^fupiter and Anti&pe. 

Nasmyth, James. — Bass Rock — Frith of Forth, Scot- 
land. 

NehLig, V. — Wailing for my Enemy. 

Noel, Jules. — View on ike Coast of France. 

** " French Fishing- Boats. 

Nordrnberg, Pb.— The Twins. 

OoMS, Karel.— 

Otter, T. P. — The Past and the Present. 

Page, William.— and Child. 

PFA.LE, C. VI .^Portrait, Washington. 

“ ** Portrait, Frctnklin, 

Feale, Rembrandt,— /V/ r^?V, Thomas Sully, 

** “ Portrait, Martha Washington. 

** ** Portrait, Airs, Oliver. 

Pool, J. P. — A Romp in the Hayfield. 

Ramsey, Milne.— 

The Monk, 

Ranney, W, — The First Fisk of the Season. 

Read, T. B. — Exeelsiorl ' 



ReyntJeNs, H. E. — Musical Party. 

“ '* Card Parly. 

“ ** The Letter, 

Richards, F. De B. — Campagna near Rome. 
Richards, W. F. — View on the Amo, Italy. 
Robertson, John. — Medilation. 

Rt>SZA Z.EWSKI, H Vs,— Objects of Art, 

Rutherm kl, P. V. — King Lear, Gioster and Edgar. 
** ** Cupid Reposing. 

“ Bacchm. 

SCHERMER, C. — The Horse Afarket. 

SCHREYER, Ad. — Horses Attacked by Wolves. 
ScHUissELF., Christian,— before the Priiy 
Council in London, Jjjy. 
The Iron Worker. 

Shaver, Vi ha aa^i,— E nglish Harvest- Field, Eng- 
iand. 

Smith, J. Rus.s ell.— C i vita Cast el I ana. 

Smith, XaNTHUS.— £/. S. Post-Ogee, Port Royal 
“ ** U. S. A/aehine-Shap at Port 

Royal. 

** The Blockader Beached. 

Springer, C. -^Street Scene. 

Stewart, Gilbert.— ^ Wiuhington. 
Sully, Thos. — Rembrandt Feale. 

** ** Child and Dog. 

" ** Isabella. 

" " Frances Arm Kemble. 

** ** Charles Kemble. 

TaIT, a. F. — Partridge and Y%mng, 

Van der Wa ARDEN, \.— Still-Life and Fhnvers. 

Van Marcke, YMl\M,—Liindseape with Cattle. 
Verboekhoven, Eugenf« — Head of a Sheep. 

Von Thoren, Otto. — Otd of the Way. 

Vranken. -^View of the City of Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, 

Weber, Orro.— 7he Last Load, 

Weber, Paul. — Chiem Zee, or Aloon Lake, Tyrol 
*• “ An American Sunset. 

** Tomb of Virgil near Naples, 

WeHNERT, E. H. — The First Ragged School 
WmtaLL, Kicuaru.— H otspur and Glrndmrer. 
Wilkie, Sir David, R. A .^ — Scotch Nurse. 

WiiJioN, Oregon.— The Orphan, 

WiTTKAMP, B.— Portrait of the Artist. 

** " King Lear, Gioster and Edgar. 

Woods! DE, A.^ — Bacchante. 



SCULPTURE. 

Amis, Sarah ¥.—Bust of Lincoln, 
Bartholomew, Edward ^,—Eve Repentant. 
Carrier, A . — Bernard Palissy. Bronise. 

“ Benvenuto CelUni. Bronze. 
FrosCHEL^ K. — Bacchus in a Sea-Skeii. 
Houdon, j. h,— Count HEstaing, Bust. 
Mozier, Joseph. — Pocahontas. 

** Infant Bacchus. 
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OLLECTIONS of art are not 
^ often so widely distributed 
as we find in the case of 
Mr. Mills, half of whose 
paintings are placed in 
> the mansion on Fifth 
^ Avenue, New York, 
and the remainder 
at the country resi- 
dence near San 
Francisco. We 
have not heretofore 
encountered a gal- 
lery whose con- 

IHITIAL FROM A DSSlDN BY SCOTT. 

tents exactly span 

the continent, whose more cherished treasures sometimes fly 
back and forth and interchange themselves between the 
Golden Gate and Sandy Hook, and whose contributions 
answer to each other and set themselves up for comparison at 
a span of three thousand miles. Studies of perspective should 
be advantageously viewed in a gallery of this disseminated 
kind. Studies of atmosphere, too, are unusually eligible. The 



rainless summers of California lend their beautiful air as a 



clear medium in which to see the western part of the collec- 
tion; and it has happened that I have examined certain of the 
pictures under that bright sky, — ^as Meissonier’s '^Marshal 
Saxe/' Delaroche's Nymph," Knaus's New-Born Babe," and 
Dccamps’s **Baby and Kitten" — to be afterwards inspected 
under vapors from the Atlantic, on the eastern seaboard of the 



continent. The New York house is a specimen of elaborate 
decoration ; of this, one of the choicest features is the cove of 
the ceiling in the principal reception-room, where has been 
stretched a canvas frieze, by Mazerolle, of Paris, representing 
numerous nymphs attended by maidens, who bring up articles 
of food or of the toilet, A frieze by an American artist, 
Walter Shirlaw, is very German in treatment, and decorates 
the dining-room, while the frescoes, stained glass, draperies 
and furniture have been composed by Herter so as to make a 
harmony over the whole house. In the hall are a few statues; 
a bronze of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, "Rebecca," by G, 
Massini, and a bronze Nubian lamp-bearer, by Toussaint — 
similar (though smaller) to the male figure, already described, 
in the vestibule of Miss C. L. Wolfe. 

Meissonier’s "Marshal Saxe and Staff" is a truly beauti- 
ful and notable example, showing in the highest lustre the 
painter’s occasional success in combining a complicated open- 
air group with a harmony of atmosphere and scenery. The 
landscape is sunny and free, the sky patterned with gray 
ranks of cloud, A shepherd in the picturesque contadino 
costume pastures his flock in the distance, while the middle 
space of the picture is occupied with the crowd of officers on 
horseback surrounding the gallant figure of the son of August 
the Strong. The cocked hats of the cavalcade, set at various 
angles against the sky, cut upon the clouds with a serrated 
sharpness, and the easy figures sit their steeds with that 
quiet perfection of horsemanship which no painter represents 
better than Meissonier. The tranquil audacity of a set of 
eighteenth-century soldiers of fortune is shown without exag- 
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geration, yet with pleasant assurance; that their pay comes 
from the pawned jewels of Mademoiselle Lecouvreur is the 
least of their cares. Meissonier's cavalry groups are always 
fine; the present specimen, with the Solferino'' in the 
Luxembourg, and such ambitious compositions as Mrs, 
Stewart^s ■ * 1 807” and the " Retreat from Russia/^ shows an 
expertness in treatment of military subject which Velasquez, 
indeed, prefigured in “The Lances,” but which otherwise the 
world had to wait for our century to get in the full perfection 
demanded, of equipment-erudition and landscape harmony, 
Meissonier’s “Stirrup-Cup” is also in the New York collection, 
and contains one of the artist’s female figures, rarer in his 
work of years ago than now. A soubrette from the inn, 
advancing from the right, offers a drink to a cavalier on a 
white horse; the incident of the drink taken without dis- 
mounting is a pleasant one all round, its gratification is so 
concentrated and universal; in the brief minute of waiting the 
rider gets his inspiration for the day's exertion, while the 
hostler sees that the steed obtains his stirrup-cup too; and the 

hostler has the hope of a fee, and the girl perhaps of a kiss; 

# 

so everybody is blessed, before the lucky moment is over and 
the world wags back again to its old %vay. 

Vibert’s “Knife-Grinder,” a small composition of two 
figures, is charged with local color from top to bottom, every 
touch of the brush representing something distinctively 
Spanish. The flexible figure of the bull-fighter is coiled up 
like a spring, the curve of the elastic back showing the 
capacity for a quick rebound, and not the setness of a round- 
shouldered rigidity. The supple fellow, clothed in tinsel like 
a Harlequin, sits on his striped scarf, costumed for the ring, 
his hair smoothed and set up with a curly pigtail as he takes 
off his heavy felt turban. Th^ old knife-grinder, in leathern 
apron, feels the machete with his thumb while his foot pauses 
on the treadle. A furnace, a bellows near the ceiling, and the 
apparatus of a meagrely furnished cutler, make up the acces- 
sories, One feels the professional sincerity of both figures — 
that the gladiator implicitly trusts the cutler to perfect the 
weapon which every day saves his life, and that the cutler, an 
old experienced critic, whose voice will soon ring with the 
loudest among the applauding spectators, is giving his best 
work and experience to the task. By the same artist is “The 
Night-Watch,” a mediaeval standing figure. 

Fdix Ziem’s diaphanous style best represents the dreamy 
and idealized Venice; when you get away from the city, your 
memory of it is like a Ziem; when you are there, your 
experience of it Is more like a Martin Rico. This realizer 
of an absent Venice, then, is represented in the New York 
collection by one of his tender and lusciously colored can- 
vases, more like a page out of a book of poetry than like a 
statement in lines and shadows. The “Venice” of M. Ziem 
in this gallery (3 x 2 feet) shows the old crumbling palace to 
the left, with rows of hitching-posts springing like lily-stems 
out of the water; at the right, the stunted trees of the garden; 
out of materials so broad and simple, by paying the most 
sensitive attention to his blonde floating colors, this delicious 
painter gets substance enough for a vision of supernatural 
beauty. 



! “ Honorius” (4x6 feet,) by Jean Paul Laurens, is a canvas 

I meriting particular attention. The most remarkable painter 
I of subjects derived from the dark ages is nearly unrepresented 
I in America, this “ Honorius” and Mr. Fearing's “ Death of 
I d'Enghein” being the principal of his works owned in our 
country. The personal history of Laurens, who began life as 
I the apprentice of a troop of wandering fresco-painters in the 
' south of France, is itself a romance, and has been narrated 
with a somewhat excessive employment of the imaginative 
I faculty by Ferdinand Fabre. The “Honorius” was first 
} exhibited by its author in the Paris Salon of 1880. Its 
j singularity and impressiveness were at that time frankly 
recognized by a critic so catholic and cultivated as the 
Marquis de Chennevieres, then lately Minister of the Fine 
Arts. In indicating the works of that Salon which he would 
select for governmental purchase if “he were the State,” — as 
: he had so recently been,— he pauses before the canvas of 
Laurens to designate it with a white mark, parenthetically 
declaring that its portrayal of imbecility in office would not at 
all affright him as a cabinet member of the French Republic. 
“This young cretin of the Lower Empire/* remarks the ex- 
Min ister, “who seems to me superb in his hieratic posture 
and in his dangerous purple, a picture that is one of the most 
audacious iacAes or blots of color which even Laurens has 
hazarded, would not affright my sensitiveness at all, for we 
have been acquainted with dangerous and ferocious cretinisms 
in low places as well as in high,” Thus with a parting 
allusion to the barbarism of the Commune, the trained judge 
gives in his adhesion to the talent of our painter, rejoicing in 
his republican independence that is not obliged to see disloyal 
allusions in every realistic picture. Under the Empire, 
Laurens" “Honorius** certainly would not only have never 
been selected by the Art Minister, but could never have been 
exhibited at all. The hint for governmental acquisition 
published by the ex-Minister was not taken, and the picture 
he would have chosen was bought by an American. The 
portrait of the canvas is that weak and childish son of 
Constantine, who, attaining the throne in childhood, appears 

Among these latter busts we count by scores — 
Half-emperors and quarter-emperors, 

as a complete type of the degradation of the Lower Empire 
during the attacks of the barbarians. The painter represents 
him having his life of failures all before him, and with a cer- 
tain sympathy for the obvious, and as yet innocent, weakness 
for which the care of empire is so evidently an overweight. 
Honorius, however, acquired some fame in the fame of his 
subordinates; in 403 his general, Stilicon, had a decisive 
victory over Attila, and another was gained in 405 by the same 
general over the hordes of the Goths. A relic of Honorius — 
his full-length portrait, twice repeated on an ivory dyptich — 
was discovered in 1833 in a neglected sacristy of the cathedral 
of Aosta, and this treasure (which was publicly exhibited at 
Turin in 1880) has probably been the authority of the painter 
for his “ Honorius.” In that relic is seen the globe surmounted 
by a victory, which the painter marks with the Christian 
monogram. Working back from the epoch of this portrait — 
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at whose period the effeminate and debilitated satrap was aged 
twenty-five years— our painter reconstructs the scene of the 
accession; — with the imperial pallium drowned In the liveliest 
red of the murex-shelh the sword balanced in the right hand, 
the left poising the Christian globe crested with victory, a 
childish face of stupor, and small feet all unable to reach the 
footstool. Such would be the face that a crowned imbecile 
would put upon his task, placed for some ceremony on the 
throne of state, when, 

The captains ranged before him, one, his hand 

Made baby points at, gained the chief command. 

Jean Paul Laurens was born March 29, 1838, at Forqueveaiix, 



1 [ 1 

stalwart German girl who has flowers in her lap. Geroine is 
seen in a replica of his " Diogenes,*’ distinguished from that in 
the Walters collection (voL I, p. 85) by the small temple viewed 
in the distance, Villegas contributes the ‘^Spanish Devotional 
Scene*' (32x20 inches), a fine unfinished edauche of a crowd 
before an altar, with a prostrate figure in front Boldin i*s 
“Kitchen Garden'* (24x36 inches) is unusually simple and 

i 

pure — a Millet subject treated in Italian style — giving us a 
truck-patch, with plough in the ground, a mother holding up 
her babe, and a child sitting with a dish, watched by a poodle. 
Luminais shows a "Wounded Gaul“ (18x24 inches,) being an 
old disabled fugitive supported by a youth and a soldier, with 
a horse and a battle seen behind. Schreyer is dramatic, as 
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near Toulouse, and in i860 obtained a prize which enabled | 
him to pursue his studies at Paris, where he has since resided. ! 

Other important and valuable pictures in the New York 
gallery can only be touched upon cursorily. Dclaroche*s 
“Nymph of the P'otintain** (8x 6 inches,) a naiad lying in a 
marble basin, is a posture of finished grace; one wonders that 
this exquisite work, which is elegant and distinct as a cameo, \ 
and which would make such a popular steel-plate, has never ’ 
been engraved in line. It was formerly in the J. T, Johnston | 
collection. Decamps’s “ Baby and Kitten,** from the Blodgett 
gallery, shows the master's magic in representing the splashed ( 
sunshine of a luminous morning in the cottage room, where a ^ 
child in bed plays with the favorite cat before getting up. I 
Knaus contributes a “Visit to the New Baby,” with nurse, | 
two young ladies, and an amusing type of old-maid governess | 
in black corkscrew ringlets. Gabriel Max is represented by 
his “Cupid's Whisper,** with the love-god visiting a fair and i 



usual, in “The Conflagration,** a large canvas showing nine 
Wallachian horses escaping from a thatched stable in flames. 
De Nittis has a curious study of pasturing horses affrighted 
by a locomotive; Michetti, a charming one of three “Italian 
Children** (12 x 10 inches,) of whom the running boy at the 
left bears a jar on his head. Pictures by Rousseau, Rosa 
Bonheur, Zamacois and Troyon arc included, but are of slight 
dimension and consequence. 

With this short notice I may take leave of the Eastern 
repository of the collection, and passing instantaneously over 
three thousand miles of space, complete the examination on 
the Bay of San P'ranctsco, at Mdlbrae. 

I have seldom visited a collection under more enjoyable 
auspices. The plague of summer dust in San Francisco 
makes any reference to the greener country a refreshing piece 
of travel. When at length, after a pleasant little excursion 
from San PVancisco, the railway delivered me at the fresh 
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country-seat, the aspect of the broad grounds and noble 
vegetation gave me the illusion, for the first time since 




END OF THE ORAND CANAL. 

FAC~SIMILK of a BKimCH FHOK THl ORtClWAL PAINTTWO »V F^EMSl ZiKM. 

bidding adieu to Naples and the cornice near Sorrento, that 
the region was Italian, and the atmosphere really identical 
with that which veils the coast of the Bay of Naples with its 
spongy vapors. From the lofty grounds the gauzy view of 
San Francisco Bay had the half tropical aspect and the 
effaced, sepia-drawing character of prospects around Baiae. 
The yucca-palms, set here and there about the grounds, and 
the crooked horns of the aloes, conferred that tropical charac- 
ter upon the picture which is wanting to the country-seats of 
the Atlantic coast; while the Italian aspect of the scene was 
again suggested in the dumps and groves of the native 
California bog-oak, the close round domes of which answered 
perfectly for the ilex of the Villa Reale of Naples, and of 
which the native growths are assiduously preserved by Cali- 
fornians on whose grounds it naturally occurs, as the most 
dignified indigenous tree of the region, and the one best 
giving the look of an unspoiled demesne in the forest One 
thing, however, was an improvement or idealization upon the 
Italian scenery, and this was the turf, maintained in the 
velvety perfection of English gardens by constant application 
of sprinkling hose, and bejeweled here and there by flashing 
flower-beds, more modern than the Italian taste, and looking 
like trays of gems that had been emptied over the grass. 
This glory of neatness was hardly like most Italian gardens, 
though a single glance upward at the dark green oaks and 
feather-like palms, or outward to the blue Pacific, restored the 
old-world illusion; and the glimpses within the house, darkly 
splendid with HertcFs most subdued and decorative finish/ 
confirmed once more the illusion of a silken Italian civiliza- 
tion, with all its unspeakable repose and comfort, somehow 
captured for the new and inartistic country of California. 

The most striking and conspicuous object in the California 
collection of Mr. Mills is the large picture of “Cleopatra 
before C^sar,“ by Gerome. This is the largest finished 
painting I know of by the advocate of high polish and close 
focus. The principal figures are half life-size, and the com- 
position extends upward into the lofty architecture of the 
Alexandrian palace. This unusual scale was determined by 



the original destination of the painting. It was composed for 
a special occasion and to fill a special aperture. At the time 
when a handsome mansion was being prepared for Madame 
I de Paiva, one of the magnificent demi-mondmnes, or let me 
I merely say momimnes of the capital, this subject was ordered 
for the saloon of the hotel, and was painted on a light screen 
of silk, to be lowered or lifted between two pillars with the 
intention of separating a deep drawing-room into a pair of 
chambers at will. Whether it had not a successful effect as 
a transparency, or for whatever motive, the beautiful owner 
wished to recede from her bargain, and Gerome's father-in- 
law, Goupil, assumed the ownership of the painting, soon 
afterwards selling it, backed with a stronger cloth, to the 
millionaire of San Francisco. The scene of the picture is an 
architectural interior, the palace of the Ptolemies in Alex- 
andria, conceived in the complete Egyptian taste which those 
Macedonian dilettanti affected when fixed fn the possession of 
their Nile domain. In the foreground, and placed, it might 
be thought, rather too low in the composition, Cleopatra 
stands delicately and lightly, while Apollodoros, stooping, 
sweeps away the Persian carpet in which he has carried her. 
Behind, Csesar dictates his Commentaries to the scribes— those 
Commentaries which the triumvir will soon bear aloft in his 
hand, swimming for his life across the Canopus. It has 
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always seemed to me that Gerome found one of his three or 
four unimpcachabJe inspirations in the attitude of the queen. 
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my especial liking being for the nonchalance with which she 
is made to keep her risky balance by her confidence in the 
support afforded by the slave; she keeps him carelessly in the 
painfullest attitude with the weight of her royal forefinger on 
his bronze shoulder, carelessly aware that her imperial consent 
will be given before her chattel will dare to stir. So Eastern, 
so tropical, so evidently right is the posture which the artist 
has found by some quick leap of the creative imagination 1 
Held in equipoise by the touch of the finger-nail on the back 
of the muscular slave, like the lid of a trap on its spring, the 
attitude of the cunning queen is like a contribution to histori- 
cal knowledge and to the reading of character. And so 



the olive complexion, the coarse abundant hair growing low 
on the forehead, the sturdy breadth of neck, and the fineness 
of the wrists and ankles, or every trait literal and 

characteristic, and in these respects modern. The physiog- 
nomy, warily prevented from showing too much beauty, 
divested of overmuch expression, and in that particular sug- 
gesting the haughty stillness of Egyptian portraits, seemingly 
superior to feeling, and commanding through languor— this 
face is nevertheless what has seemed so richly suggestive 
to Mr. Browning the poet. Never before the publication of 
Fifine, to my recollection, has an English poet spoken with 
real generous enthusiasm of a work of French art. As if to 
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satisfactory has it been to the professional eye, that artists of 
two countries, sculptors, have seized upon its peculiarity as 
the motive for their works* We not only find that the French 
Dumaige has made a little bronze of the group, which every 
clockmakcr's window now exhibits to us, but it has been 
copied in marble by an Italian of repute, Enrico Braga, of 
Milan, whose large white group was seen at the Centennial 
Flxposition, frankly taken from this picture* No sincerer act 
of flattery could be found than this abject imitation* The 
painter's idea of Cleopatra is hardly based upon the coins 
winch give the hooked beak and nutcracker chin of the real 
Cleopatra* Instead, he has simply made a pretty close portrait 
of a dark-haired “brune" model of the studios whose aquiline 
profile may be thought to suggest the youthful aspect of the 
grand Macedonian in her youth. Having happened to draw 
from the same hired model in Paris, I am prepared to appre- 
ciate the closeness and skill of the painters study; here are 



offset the traditional distrust expressed by Tennyson, in his 
unintelligent gibe at '*art with poisonous honey stolen from 
France," Mr* Browning lets himself be carried away with a 
real ungrudging enthusiasm in contemplating the picture, 
doubtless on exhibition at Ganibart's at the time Fifine was 
composed. The poet strings together a half-score of crisp 
verses, like distinct and glittering beads, in which to net and 
capture the spirit of the picture he is describing; the essence 
of the painter's thought is imprisoned* 

See Cleopatra t bared, th' entire and sinuous wealth 

O* die shining shape ! 

A succession of harsh but descriptive lines follow, dwelling 
on the points as if he would carve or mould them, speaking 
of the form as “traced about by jewels which outline" it. and 
giving a graphic sketch of tlic attitude from top to toe, till 
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warming w'lth his description, he rises to a more intellectual 
estimate, and seizes the controlling intention* 

Yelp o'er that white and wonder, a Sours predomi nance 

1' the head so high and h aught*— except one thievish glance 

From back of oblong eye, intent to count the slain \ 

Such was certainly the meaning of the painter when he | 
designed the girl's almond eye^ball in the painting, revolving 
upon Caesar, covering him and dissolving him with the 
authority of fascination. The spectator perceives that for a 
mere Roman of the species male, liberty is impossible. The 
conqueror raises his hand from his desk, in almost exagger- 
ated astonishment* Sturdy, round-clipped Latin secretaries 
write from his dictation upon the papyrus, with wooden seats, 
and writing-furniture that smacks of the camp, and seems to 
have been hastily bivouacked in the colossal painted palace 
of the Ptolemies. The queen wears the bretelles, or braces, 
which are often found preserved on female mummies, and ^ 
which so strap her flexible figure as to give it a wclLimagined 
rigidity, strikingly suggestive of Egyptian modeling; the skirt 
of trans])arent byssus flows over her feet from this jeweled | 
girdle and gilded harness* A conception accepted by Mr. \ 
Browning as satisfactory to his historic and dramatic sense, 
and borrowed repeatedly by sculptors, must surely have in it 
a burning breath of life, thopgh the smooth and mechanical 
style of painting slips into even an unusual platitude of the 
disappointing Gerome sort 

The elaborate composition of Louis XVI and tlie Royal 
Family during the Assault at Versailles" is by Benezur, of 
Pesth, a Hungarian pupil of the Munich professor, Piloty* 
The doomed race of Capet collects for its sentence in this 
supreme moment. Louis, sitting in a dressing-robe by the 
disordered bed of the Bourbons, revolves within his corru- i 
gated brow the fate of his stately line, but docs nothing. | 
Above the huddled crowd, which clings together like one of 
the family groups often seen in paintings of the Deluge, is 
seen magnificently lifted the Austrian head of Maria Teresa's 
daughter, like a tigress' over her young. The little Dauphin 
and Dauphiness cling to her knees; in the distance, at one 
of the gay doorways with tympan painted by Boucher or 
Fragonard, a few chevaliers hold the portal, already pierced 
by the pikes of the insurgents. Here is a somewhat theatrical 
and artificial composition, pompous and gaudy, grouped like 
the last tableau of a melodrama, and decorated with crisp, rich 
draperies whose rustle interferes with the calm and dignity of 
the motive. But the picture is imprinted everywhere with 
ability, ease of style, experience in painting, and energy. 

By another disciple of Piloty, this time an American, is 
David Neal's contribution to history, also composed in the 
sumptuous theatric manner. Mr. Neal's canvas represents 
"‘Queen Mary Stuart's first Glimpse of Rizzio*" The secrc- | 
tary of the Savoyard envoy, with a very small satchel and a 
very large mandolin, sleeps like a wandering minstrel on a 
chest in the vestibule of Holyrood* Queen Mary, coming 
down the stairs with her retinue of Maries, pauses and lifts 
her hand in surprise at the romantic apparition* Rizzio is i 
made out to be the romantic troubadour, full-blown with ) 



health and beauty, instead of the deformed hunchback clerk 
of thirty years, which he is declared to have been by the 
record.s of the time. Such are the needs of art, which 
reconstructs history at its will in the interest of romance. In 
Mr* Neal's opera the libretto is too obviously stagey, the 
alteration of fact too monstrous. But for those who do not 
object to the falsetto note when the melancholy story of Maty 
Stuart is sung, here is an effort to give the sweetness and 
grace which legend has conferred upon the episode of a 
doubtful attachment. Considered simply for its composition 
and decorative quality, the picture is gorgeously successful; 
the blonde relief of Mary's head against a tapestry, the dark 
saliency of Rizzio's, incrusted like a bronze on a marble 
pedestal, the lively variety of attitude in the peeping ladies, 
the sly Savoyard ambassador recognizing his servant, and a 
childish page bearing the missal for the queen's devotions, 
compose a group that is put together like a piece of orna- 
mental joinery. Hardly any American has arranged his 
tableaus with such perfect mastery of the resources of the 
trained historical painter* The influence of Piloty, however, 
is revealed with a certain abjectness and helplessness; Mr. 
Neal has not earned the more authentic glory of striking out 
a style indisputably his own. 
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After the three queens, Cleopatra, Marie Antoinette and 
Mary Stuart, we may take leave of historical painting and ask 
what other genres and surprises the collection will afford us* 
Couture's ""Pierrot and Harlequin Reading the Moniteur" was 
obtained from the Blodgett collection* It belongs to the 
series of satires on modern life which the painter called his 
‘" Harlequinades,'' and whose origin was explained in describ- 
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ing the collection of Mr. Huntington, It is hardly necessary 
to describe for admirers of Couture the treacherous grace and 
beauty of this pair, of whom Pierrot excels in afTectation of 
innocence and Harlequin in massive and athletic roguery. 
Armed with their respective endowments of simplicity and 
“ dodging the purloiner and the athlete search the Moniicnr 
Universelle for the exploits of their humble imitators^ the 
diplomates and the statesmen. The scale of the picture 
allows the painter to develop the breadth and serenity of 
his style, the figures here being larger than those of Mn 
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in the Low Countries, here chooses a typical episode in the 
vicissitudes of the great church at Antwerp. The picture 
may be taken to illustrate the efforts made by the archduke 
Albert of Austria and his bride, the daughter of Philip II, 
about iS99f to reintroduce Catholicism in the hearts of the 
people. By pompous pageants, and the building of new 
chapels and cloisters, they opened a redoubtable war against 
the Reformation, 

The Spanish contemporary school is represented in Mr. 
Mills’ California collection with emphasis. Zamacois has a 
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Huntington’s "Police Court” or Mn Hoe’s "Lawyer," and the 
delicate elegance of Couture’s best f>eriod is revealed in the 
chalky guileless face of Pierrot, the muscular grace of 
Harlequin, and the play of reflected lights and rich gray 
shades on the linen suit of one or the richer costume of the 
other. 

Baron Leys’ fine picture of the "Interior of Antwerp 
Cathedral,” with an archduchess, an animated preacher holding 
forth, and crowds of worshipers — the whole painted with that 
mediaeval spirit and that lucidity of color so well known to 
the admirers of the artist, — was obtained by Mr. Mills from 
another cultivated collector of San Francisco, — Mr. Latham, 
the first purchaser of Lefebvre’s “Cigale.” Baron Leys, who 
has so minutely illustrated the history of manners and ideas 



lively scene, depicting the flunkeys of Cardinals in an ante- 
chamber, which we may compare with the leis important 
" Hunter in the Forest” of the New York gallery. These valets 
resemble those lacqueys of the monsignori whom Heilbuth is 
50 fond of stirring up with a touch of his satire. They have 
their own peculiar standard of culture and refinement, and a 
pervading tone of discreet worldliness makes their decorum 
and training seem rather the effect of policy than of the devout 
"servants, obey your masters,” left them as an oracle by Saint 
Paul They may hang to the carriages of the holiest princes 
of the church, in those dangerous-looking bunches of three 
which used to be seen suspending their precarious lives and 
limbs in front of St. Peter’s ; they may decorate with hireling 
gravity the grandest ceremonies of the church, but we cannot 
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help perceiving that their devout aspect is a matter of 
function, and that their demeanor is mere art for art*s sake* 
In the California example, Zamacois disentangles the three 
suspended footmen from the Cardinal's tail-board; he brings 
them into an unfrequented ante-chamber, where the opinions 
of the Catholic world will not regard them; and under these 
circumstances he shows us what they will do* How promptly 
they forsake Christian mortification for Parnassus! How 
technical is the bowing of the violinist! What critics his two 
companions are! Having been the figurantes of piety before 
the public, how sincerely they throw themselves into their 
true life of art, music, and aesthetics! 

The example of the other great modern Spaniard, Ramon 
de Madrazo, is in his earlier style, when a moonshiny effect 



of purplish gray seemed to be his favorite mode of represent- 
ing diffused daylight. In this somewhat singular though 
effective monotone we see a Spanish guitar-player, clothed in 
the silken splendor of Goya's time, elderly, pursy and gout- 
ridden, yet pinching the string of his lute with the same 
fastidious taste and the same exaltation of romance which 
possessed him when he used to practice under the maja's 
balcony, and to play on tiptoe, not seated. 

Decamps* ''Falconers,’* Jacque's "Sheep in a Stable,*’ 
Roybet's "Cockfight,” Meissonier's "Ante-chamber,** and Bou- 
guereau's "Sea-Shell,” may be mentioned as additional works 
of consequence in the California part of the collection. In 
compliment to Laurens* impressive picture of " Honorius,’* 
the artist*s portrait is here given* 
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Uehczvk., Jules* — Assatt/l on ikt i^oyai Family at 
Vtnmiits, 

Bi^NEUICTER, J. — Rural /nteriar, 

B(x:kmann, G . — Maid Laakiug at Pattrait. 

BoLDlNi, G,— Kitchm- Garden, 

Bon H EUR, Rosa, — Sheep, 

Bouguereau, W* a. — Lhtening ia the Sea*Sheil. 
Bourges, \.,—Bahy Asleep, 

BradfcjRD, W. — Marine. 

Church, F, E. — Sunset in South AmerUa. 

** ** Trapkal Sunrise, 

G>EBET, Teaching the D&g to Beg, 

Couture, T,^ Pierrot and Harlequin Reading the 
Afonrteur, 

Decamps, A. G * — Playing smth Pussy in Bed, 

« Falconers, 

1>ELAR<KHE, P , — Nymph af the Fountain. 

De Nittis, G* — Railway Train Alarming Horses, 
Desgofee, B. — Objects of AH. 

Diaz, lA,^The Biysian Fields. 

I>1EZ, W * — A Mailer n Hon Quhealle, 



Dub<jis, P * — Afilitafy Courage, Bronze. 

“ Charity. Bronze. 

DuPRfe, J* ^Cotus and Lanilseape, 

“ A Frenek Village, 

G£r6me, J, V.^Cleopatra before C^sar, 

*'■ Hiogenes. 

Inness, Geo. — Perugia. 

Jacque, Cn.^Poultry, 

** “ Sheep in Stable, 

I Knaus, L, — The Baby. 

I Laurens, J, r.— Honorius. 

I Lf,ys, Baron II . — Revival of Catholic Worship in 
the Lmo Countries in ijgg 
by Albert of Austria, 

Luminais, E, V,^An Ancient Caulish Warrior 
Defeated. 

Madrazo, E,— 7S< Spanish Guitar- Player, 

MassiNI, G. — Rebecca. Marble* 

Max, CM.^Cupid^s Whisper, 

Meissonier, J, L. E. — The Stirrup Cup. 

** “ Marshal Saxe and Staff, 



Meissonier, j, L. Ante-chamber, 

Michetti, t . Y,— Children in Woods^ carrying Water 
Jars, 

Neal, David , — Alary Queen of Scots and Riztio. 
Rico, D, M. — The Seine. 

** " PVashenvomen by the Seine. 

Rousseau, T,— Landscape, 

Roybet* F*— 755^ Cock-Fight. 

Schrever, a . — Horses Escaping from a Burning 
Stable, 

Simon ETTI, A.— The Sedan Chair, 

ToUSSAINT, A,^ Nubian Lamp- Bearer. Bronze. 
Troyon, C .^ — Landscape and Cattle, 

Van Marcke, E. — Cattle, 

ViBERT, J. G , — Sharpening the Bu0ghtePs Anife, 
The Night- Watch. 

Villegas, JosM,— D evotional Scene, 

Weir, J, F , — The Christmas Bell, 

5SamacoIs, E, — The Ante~chamber, 

J " Hunter in the Forest, 

I ZlEM, F . — End of the Grand Canal, Venice. 
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West and Leslie, Bough - 
ton is an art-gift from 
America to England* 
His style, learned in 
this country, has never 
been changed; his mo~ 
//W, taken from this 
nation's history, have 
made English eyes weep 
or soften over the pathos 
of American incidents. 
One of the first of his 
pictures which attracted 
general attention has 
returned to the United 
States from the painter's 
English studio, and 
adorns the New York 
gallery of Mr. R. L. 
Stuart. The New England Pilgrims going to Cliurch'Vis a 
very striking theme among those which Mr. Boughton has 



drawn from the history of the Puritans. Relieved against the 
snow, like niello figures set in silver, the Pilgrims in their 
peaked hats proceed to a church of the wilderness, grim and 
Godfearing, trusting in heaven and keeping their powder 
dry. The particular suggestion was from Bartlett’s Pi/^m 
Faikfrs, where the following passage occurs: “The few 
villages were almost isolated, being connected only by long 
miles of blind pathway through the woods. . . . The cavalcade 
proceeding to church, the marriage procession (if marriage 
procession could be thought of in those frightful days) was 
often interrupted by the death-shot of some invisible enemy ” 
This suspense of apprehension, this suspected presence of 
the invisible enemy, is the master-motive of Mr. Boughton s 
picture. What stranger, quainter, greater types have ever been 
introduced into art than the van and rear of the escort here, 
men with gun in one hand and prayer-book in the other; in 
their noses the whining psalm of the Puritan, in their hearts 
the exterminating cruelty of Cortez! Thus they trudge 
througli the snow, in their limitations as in their virtues true 
sons of bingland, protecting the minister's family on the way 
to the village. Just behind the vanguard plods the preacher, 
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Ills patient and prolific wife on his arm^ followed seriatim by 
the whole family, down to the baby in nurse's arms, beside 
whom walks for a guard an ironsides in steel helmet. The 
idea that this muffled scene — a scene without the noise of a 
footfill or the wliisper of a word— may instantly undergo a 
transformation into warwhoops and mutual butclicry, gives a 
fearful fascination to the painting. It is easy to see from this 
as well as any other picture by the artist, that Mr. Bough ton 
has been a reading man. The literary knowledge and devel- 
opment arc obvious in the mind that has stamped so true a 
Puritan character upon these unworldly faces. No picture 
leaves the sumptuous atelier at Grove Lodge without bearing 
this piquantly mixed impression, as if the gifted artist had 
somehow been changed at birth with a book-worm. Having 
given George H. Houghton so full a representation, with his 
‘‘Heir" in the Corcoran Gallery* his "Mayflower" in the 
Rogers gallery, and now this early picture of the Pilgrims, it 
is time to tell who he is. Born in Norfolk, Pmgland, in 1836, 
he was brought at the age of three years to America, and 
educated in Albany, on the Hudson, In the year 1853, as a 
boy of nineteen, he paid a desultory visit to family friends in 
Old England, but returned to his life in America, which he 
did not definitively abandon until i860, when he was twenty- 
four years of age, and had painted the " Dismal Swamp" of the 
Iklmont collection, the "Winter Landscape" of this gallery, 
and other strictly American scenes. Soon after his return to 
Europe he exhibited the "Passing into the Shade," owned 
now by Miss Hitchcock, in New York, the fame of which 
brought him abundant commissions for figure subjects; and 
his studio in London, wliere he has resided since 1861, has by 
rapid stages become the magazine of a tireless production, of 
a very popular fertility. His best paintings, we hope and 
believe, come to America, where lie keeps up his connection 
with early friends, subscribes to old-established beneficial 
societies, and in every way evinces his republican sympathies. 
The picture illustrated above, as well as a little water-color of 
a " Brittany Bride" in the same collection, were exhibited in 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876. A peculiar 
elegance, delicacy, and distinction of style gives this painter 
a perfectly unique place among those who have illustrated 
American subjects. 

"The Runners of the Pacha," one of Gerome's scenes of 
the Orient, is a picture singular for its remarkable difficulties 
met, if not overcome. It is attempted in this work to 
represent figures in full action with pli olographic finish. No 
preceding painter had tried precisely the same experiment; 
those Dutch masters who most nearly anticipated our artist 
chose motionless figures for their faultless studies; those 
artists who endeavored to represent mov^ement or tumult were 
vague and sketchy in style, A piece of sculpture, the 
Mercury of John of Bologna, seems to be tlie figure which 
was in Gerome's mind wlien he cast his running footman into 
his attitude of flight: lie has made a type as agitated as that, 
and like that, finished to tlie finger-nail. A second form, in 
the same general posture, adds emphasis to the study and 
underlines tlie eloquence of it Catching a movement, as the 
artists phrase it, is one of the supreme difficulties of design; 



and the members of the craft are shy of trying it, generally 
choosing a subject for wliich the model can be placed in a 
fixed position. It would hardly occur to a non-professional to 
imagine the trouble of an artist in representing these fl>'ing 
! draperies, these muscles springing into action, and to carry 
the work to this point of accurate demonstration. Only the 
instantaneous photograph, with its mechanical ease of faultless 
statement, can boast itself the rival of the painter of this 
picture in tlie problem undertaken. The composition in 
general, though rather a tm/rde fierce than an effort to make a 
beautiful picture, has decided merits of construction. At the 
right, the ancient and solemn pacha, gingerly descending the 
inclined platform of the Cairo fort on his prudent steed, with 
his guard alongside and the throng of petitioners around him, 
makes a balanced group and a distinct point of departure to 
give a reason for the presence of the runners, who otherwi.se 
would seem to be careering vaguely through space. 

"The Successful Hunter," by F. Lix, a Strasburg artist, 
shows a couple of pretty country girls, wearing on their heads 
the black knot, like a butterfly, which indicates that they 
belong to the painter's native province of Alsace. They 
carry an open umbrella, under which steals an insinuating 
sportsman, whose bag is empty, but who considers this happy 
encounter the best possible kind of success in a chase. The 
really humorous hit of the picture is the hunter's dog, whose 
expression of ineffable disgust at the \vaste of time is hit off 
by tlie artist with an insight that Landseer himself never 
surpassed. 

I The hate Hugues Merle contributed to the Stuart gallery 

an elaborate composition, called "The Grandmother's Storj^" 
(4x5 feet,) a canvas painted in 1875. Infancy and maiden- 
hood, the sturdiness of male juvenility and the capriciousness 
of toddling childhood, are all held together by a charm, as 
the group forms and coheres around the narrator of the story, 

I Merle's peculiar tact and taste, ever rising so near to dis- 
tinction and inventiveness without ever reaching them, are 
singularly manifest in this set of characters. The children in 
their various stages are quite the central types of the temper- 
, aments intended, while the dame is the veiy model of amiable 
garrulity and good-nature. This success of the artist's in 
his choice of personages resembles the success of a good 
dramatist. The dramatist, having to draw a broad character 
that will suit whole generations of actors, is obliged to 
restrain himself to the typical essence of the temperament 
introduced: individuality, scars, birth-marks and eccentricities 
are rejected, and the main charaGteristics of the person are 
insisted on ; yet the impression made can be as forcible as in 
a study of the accidents of manners, Juliet's nurse, who may 
liave been tall or short, light or dark, makes as indelible an 
effect on the mind as Mrs. Gamp, whose warts and wrinkles, 
and almost the pores on the nose, have been counted for us 
The one character makes its mark by being in the line of 
tendency of all garrulity, the other by being a study of 
individual humors. In the same way the round frank head 
of urchinhood, or the endless oily ease of chattering senility, 
as seen in this picture, may leave as strong an impression of 
actuality as the most individualized character-head by Tissot, 
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or Leibl, or Baron Leys. Realism, as it is called, makes its 
powerful effect by fa.stening accurately down the chance 
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peculiarities of the model. But a power to select and convey 
centralized types, representing the common tendency of whole 
classes of characters, may confer as memorable an impression, 
and that impression may be just as properly and fastidiously 
designated as the truth. And should not the word realism 
itself, so grudgingly granted in art, be rightly used for repre- 
sentative and synthetic types, as well as for analyzed accidents 
of character and studies of nature's eccentricities? That is to 
say, is there not a realism of synthesis, as well as a realism of 
analysis? Is there not justification for applying the hard- 
earned word— realistic — in fine, to Merle^s admirably childish 
children, and admirably senile old woman, as well as to Leibl's 
wrinkled peasants or Whistler's eccentric girls? Another 
attractive example of Merle's talent is the Going to Church;' 
where two fair girls with beautiful long hair, robed in 
niedifEval costume, with missal in hand, are seen proceeding 
to mass with all the serene undisturbed faith that marked the 
time before Martin Luther disturbed the tranquillity of the 
mother church* A small picture, with the familiar Marguerite 
subject of “he loves me, he loves me not," is added to tlie 
Stuart collection as the third of Merle's contributions, with 
the title, “The Oracle of the Fields." This engaging and 
refined talent is therefore well represented in the gallery* 
Merle, whose unequal genius frequently overpassed the always 
regular excellence of Bouguereau, went through life as a sort 



of double or rival to that wondrously popular producer* He 
had to remain content witli limited honors, while Bouguereau, 
who never reached the better style of Merle, has been the 
lucky recipient of every grade of honor, always catching the 
jury in its giving mood, and bearing off all the official prizes 
and decorations. The death of M. Hugues Merle occurred 
March 15, 1881, at the age of fifty-eight years, 

Bouguereau — Merle’s alter ego — ^is shown in this collec- 
tion by two polished examples: “ At the Well" (a picture of 
1876) shows the gossip of two village maids, who are both of 
that elegant style, a little too refined for the country, a little 
too hard-featured and direct in manner for the city, which he 
has made familiar in numerous repetitions; these figures are 
life-size* The brunette holds up a finger, accusing the dreamy- 
looking blonde of some love-secret* In front, a nearly nude 
and faultlessly-shaped cherub of three years old sprawls on 
the well-curb and plays with the water. The academically 
neat execution of one of the common Italian %vater-kettles 
makes this feature a creditable study of still-life. The figures, 
as is inevitable with Bouguereau, seem fixed in their posi- 
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tions, and indisposed to circulate. Always the regret arises, 
in regarding the labors of this artist, “If he had but made 
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himself a sculptor P* In the material of marble, or of bronze^ 1 
the Raphaelesque smoothness of M. Bouguereau is still in 
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vogue, however unreasonably. In on-painting, Raphael is no 
longer regarded as a model of technic; and those artists who 
attach themselves sedulously to the apron-strings of Raphael 
are certain to miss the suffrage of the best critics, A some- 
what smaller example of the same painter is "The Mother's 
Prayer/* with two life-size figures* The perfect purity and 
quintessential fairness of the two forms makes us abandon 
momentarily the research for opulent technic, and recognize, 
across the thinness of the painting, something seraphic in the 
mood of the painter who could conceive such idyllic symbols 
of infancy and maternity. The naked babe'-a faultless 
whom Corregio or Leonardo would have translated straight to 
the heavenly choirs — sleeps angelically in bed, with an orange 
to comfort his awakening: the girl-mother, almost refined 
enough for a Madonna, clasps her hands over him, as her 
elbows sink into the down of his pleasant nest, and her knees 
find their pious place on the floor. Few of the robust realists 
of the day, committing to canvas with magnificent Mo the 
peculiarities of their model, could find in the depths of their 
souls the refinements of conception which go to the creating 
of such a symbol as "The Mother's Prayer." 

Baugniet, the favorite Belgian painter who has brought 
his talents to market at Paris, shows his clever society-subjects 
on the walls of Mr* StuarPs mansion* One of his canvases 
even attempts the line of sentiment It is a small example, 



"Les Illusions Perdues,** A lady in the street-costume of 
modern times pauses under her father's portrait in powder and 
ruffles. Flinging aside her gloves and grebe muff, she leans 
her chin on her hand as she stands, and an expression of 
disappointment and chagrin overspreads her countenance. 
Evidently there is some contrariety in the course of recent 
events^ — perhaps a story connected with the jeweled hoop of 
gold which encircles the ring-finger of her left hand and 
presses her pale check; perhaps she has been asked to 
change her ring and her widowhood; perhaps the jew^l is a 
pledge, conferred by one now lost or false: the fair woman*s 
expression gives latitude for a host of theories, each tragic. 
Baugniet's larger picture in the collection, "The Letter of 
Recommendation," shows four figures, all feminine, A 
Normandy bonne, fresh and rustic, comes before her fair 
trinity of judges, armed with a page of favorable record, 
where the book-keeping angel of her life has written nothing 
but good deeds. She will soon get her city place, and with 
this piece of good fortune all the pretty simplicity of her 
character will be spoiled—^the delicate Evangeline will become 
the tricky soubrette. 

"The Inundation," by Meyer von Bremen, is one of the 
largest canvases that ever this surprising miniaturist covered 
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with finish and care. It contains ten figures, and for all of 
these, as well as for the other details of the theme, the 
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strictest magnifying-glass only discovers new refinements of 
perfection, new possibilities of polish. The work was painted 
in 1867. In the upper chamber of a cottage, invaded by 
vv^ater half way up the walls, are collected a group of women 
and children in the quiet of enforced suspense. One stands 
up to look over the top of a partition and watch the labors of 
a pair of men who toil away with planks and timbers, and this 
female sentinel reports the fluctuating hopes of deliverance to 
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where a plcasant-faccd rustic girl of twelve, with the white 
tunic and stuff petticoat of the peasantr)^", leans with out* 
stretchcfl hand at a keyhole in the chaniber-door of a cottage, 
her potato-paring task neglected in her apron, and tlie plank 
chair on which she has been sitting deserted: one can hardly 
I do the ugly trick of listening with a greater apj>carance of 
j virtue and simplicity than is shown by this quaint little peep, 
i Gustave Brion, that artist of such solid, substantial and 



the rest. Tlie mother raises her eyes to lieaven, rcntenibering 
legends of fatal overflows of the cruel river in days gone by. 
The children, mercifully spared the pain of any but present 
trouble, wait or sleep. It is a piteous drama of life among the 
poor, where the variations of existence arc so seldom in the 
direction of brightness, so commonly in the direction of extra 
gloom, 1 Ids scene of anguisli is dwelt on by the artist with 
a very unusual tenacity; tlie faces are smoothed and chiseled 
with extraordinary minuteness; and the spectator views with 
astonishment in this large canvas a series of figures executed 
like the carving on a seal, chased and polished like jeweler's 
work, and sharpened like cutlery,^ — tlie whole remarkable 
industry of the artist merely adding to the tale of human 
misery. Anotlier specimen of the handicraft of this most 
patient of painters is a snuff-box-lid painting of "The Little 
Knitter/* A third is "The Listener,** a small composition 



1 iinafTectcd merit, reveals some of his best qualities in a canvas 
of 1867, "The Charcoal-Burner's Fire," at which a beggar- 
woman lifts up lier baby to be warmed, in a snowy landscaj^e. 
An entirely manly and sincere character belongs to the work 
of tills artist, whatever he undertakes; his versatility and 
strengtli of in%^cntion are shown powerfully in his mediaeval 
illustrations to Hugo's A^otre Dame^ and in the equally 
forcible modern subject. s of the two hundred wood-cuts he 
executed in 1865 for Les MisimbiiS. In oil-color his 
various scenes of peasant- life in Alsace or elsewhere are 
variously good ; they either show almost the full acrid relish 
and savor of the early peasant-SGenes of Munkaesy, or else, 
as in the present example of tlie “Charcoal-Burner's Fire," 
they reveal the sad poetry, in rural dialect, of Millet. Gustave 
, Brion was born at Rothau, in the Vosges, October 24, 1824. 
Under the direction of a Strasburg artist, named Gabriel 
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Guerin, he studied in the city of Gustave Dore from 1B41 to ; 
1844. He came to Paris in 1S50, for tlie purpose of painting 




THE (NUNDATION. 

FAC-?»[!M1LH A iifCBTCU FilOM THIt PAmTIWi BV MEVKK VON KKItMllN 



a copy of the Dante of Eugene Delacroix, and began to 
exliibit at the French capital in 1S52, with a Salon contribu- 
tion of "The Draught-Horse" His various scenes represent- 
ing the pilgrimages to the shrine of St. Odilia, the patroness 
of Alsace, or the placid joy of the household protestant* 
weddings of the same country, have added a new tinge of 
tranquil but poignant romance to that hapless scapegoat of a 
province. His first-class Salon medal, after various inferior 
compliments, arrived to him in 1S63, and he received one of 
the medals of honor in 1878. He died shortly before the last 
Universal Exposition, in Paris, November 4, 1877. 

Pvastrnan Johnson is represented by an elaborate compo- 
sition which may be called "The Old Kentucky Home," in 
emulation of a more celebrated canvas by the artist with the 
same title. The present picture exhibits an American cottage 
group, delightedly absorbed in the performances of a viol in - 
playing negro. The African himself shows all the absorption 
in his art, all the capacity for supreme attainment in a sensu- 
ous and artistic civilization, so often remarked in his race. 
American pastoral life cultivates no music. Our farmer and 
his family are completely unable to supply themselves with 
this aesthetic commodity. For it they have to go to Africa. 
This picture was painted in 1859. Another specimen of 
Mr, Johnson’s grateful and entirely American talent is the 
" Reading the Bible," a composition of ten figures. 

"Instruction Obligatoire" is a witty composition by tire 
infallibly humorous German artist Hasendever. A replica 
exists also in the collection left by the late Samuel B, Fales, 
of Philadelphia. The simple-minded father brings his little 
boy to school, after many a lecture at home on the delights 
and tranquillities of a career among the academic groves. 
The young novice enters, timidly catching at his parent's 
broad skirts. The first impression is anything but reassuring, 
for the dominie is in the act of administering a flogging, or 
the "obligatory instruction," to a plump little country boy* 



The urchin is making up his face for a howl, and kicking off 
his wooden shoes, while the master gathers up the stuff of his 
little victim’s breeches, to tighten it over the ground selected 
for the stroke, Hasenclever has got a diverting case of 
arrested motion out of the attitude of the old teacher, carry- 
ing his hand to his cap to greet his ancient neighbor, the very 
hand armed with the rod of vengeance. The interruption 
has created a limited saturnalia behind the preceptor's back ; 
apples are precipitately munched, and a budding artist draws 
on the blackboard a familiar portrait with ass's head. Such is 
the confounding scene which greets the youngest scholar, 
fresh from mammy's apron, and loaded down with a basket of 
country produce to propitiate the autocrat. 

Siegert’s "Grace Before Meat" represents with great 
tenderness of feeling a simple-minded old German peasant- 
woman saying her prayer over a most meagre board. Man'.s 
becoming return of gratitude for daily bread is in directly 
inverse ratio with the opulence of the gift. The superb feast 
prepared by the heavily-paid cook is eaten without an atom 
of thankfulness, while the crust is beautifully paid for with the 
pious tribute of a grateful tear. Is there any more cynical 
exhibition in our modern world of shams than the grace 
asked by an oratorical salaried clergyman at a superb DeU 
nionico banquet, before a menu collected of all epicurean 
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vanities by a corps of French artists — the prayer being 
listened to by a double row of gentlemen who secretly fed 
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that tlie heavy price paid for their tickets practically absolves 
them from all obligation? What echo in heaven may be 




THE GRAND MOTHER’S TALE, 
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expected from a grace like that, as compared with the echo 
from tlie humble peasant's blessing? 

A large picture by Salentin represents *^The Foundling*' 
(4x3 feet,) painted at Diisseldorf in 1865. There are sixteen 
figures in the group, forming a diorama of peasant life from 
near the embryo to near the grave* The new-born “step- 
child'^ is held in its basket by the old peasant mother as she 
sits in her accustomed chair; and the olcf man points with 
senile shrewdness, and an opinionated certainty that he will 
not be astray in his conjecture about the origin of this 
unusual intruder* 

Meissonier's “ Captain of the Guard" is a figure painted 
in 1874, of a truculent capitaine in a morion helmet and a 
gray dress of Louis XII I, his hands both maintained on his 
horizontal sword. Plassan*s “The New-Born" is a subject of 
halfa-dozen personages, dressed, drawn and tinted with a 
delicacy that suggests painting on velvet or on rice-paper. 
“The Demand in Marriage," another Plassan, likewise reveals 
his refined and chastened strength, 

Mr. Stuart's collection is chosen rather in the taste of 
those libraries that adhere to the safer “standards," Some- 
times there is an irruption, however, into audacious and 
revolutionary art. The dazzling Spanish- Roman painters are 
represented by “The Obliging Suitor” (24x14 inches) of 
Luis Alvarez; it is a phase of the truckling manners ever 
attributed to the candidate. A dandy of the last century 
holds a skein with incredible meekness, while two ladies, in 
the mighty paniers and furbelows of Marie Antoinette's 
period, amuse themselves with his obedience. A* Martinetti's 
“Sleepy Student” (30X 18 inches,) showing seven figures, with 
ladies tying a sleeper to his study-table, is of the same 
decorative school. 

The earlier art of our own country is represented by 
William S, Mount, always agreeable, and this time especially 
piquant with “ The Horse-Trade,” an old-world character piece, 
that comes over the fancy like some forgotten jest of Sam 
Slick, Placed in the dining-hall is a strangely large game 



subject, not less than five feet by four, by the usually grandiose 
historical painter, PImmamiel Leutze* 

A little picture, by E. Beranger, gives a city type that is 
fast passing away in Paris, The oyster-opener of the gay 
j capital is always a woman; but she no longer wears the 
I charming mob-cap of our young grandmothers. The epoch is 
defined by the painter through the medium of accessories in 
the background — within the restaurant, a vision of Dauger- 
eau's troopers drinking healths; on the nearer wall, a painting 
! of a Pompeian goddess, in the revived Roman taste of the 
Consulate. Thackeray's Ballad of Bouillabaise, among its 
idiomatic touches of old Paris, dots in the character whom 
the painter has made his heroine: 

The rosy smiling ^cailltTe is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 

It is at the portal that a buxom oyster-sheller plies her task, 
as a sort of figure-head for the establishment; customers 
seated at their tables inside, desiring to open a dinner with a 
dozen of the small coppery appetizers, must express a waiter 
out to transact with the goddess, almost like sending into the 
street to buy a tidbit. The Greuze-like, gentle-mannered 
work -woman is becoming scarce in France with the oblitera- 
tion of castes. The artist of this painting is scarcely known 
at home, though he drives a flourishing trade in picture- 
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manufacture for expoitation. He is a fair specimen of that 
picture-dealer's standby, the “ painter for the American market." 




CATALOGUI: 01- MK. KOHliKT L STUART'S COLLIiCTlON. 



Alvar tz, /fa/fi^rdier. 

ti ft Sui/ar. 

BAtrcNlK'rp CHp— ZS i!' Letter of Hecomm^dtifum , 
Lmt Ilimwn^. 

Bki,LuWSp a. V .^inditm Camp—Pmohicot Rhfer. 
B^.KANiGKRp Ep — The fair Oyster- Cfpentr. 

** Th^ Glms iff Lemmmfe. 

IVkerf has it G&nff 
UlERsTAirFp Kashmir Valify. 

BoDD[NGT^m, H. J . — Srtne m Waks, 
lii»NHBUR, Rosa.— /> iYr /« fimiaineMtaH, 

BoSSKR and 

BouoHToNp G. M.^Tkr Piiipims Gaim^ t& Chttrch. 

*' Winter ^ene near Aka tty. 

A^ormandy Girl. Waler-coior, 
Boi'tiUERKAU, W, A, — Tk4 Set rA. 

** ** The A/others Prayer. 

Bonn BONN Kp C. E.— 7raftelin^ in S^itterhnd. 
BrioNp Ct,-^7he Chareaal Furnace. 

HuttKlTp W.^ Winter Scene. 

Gaffer TV, T- M.—Fi^re. 

Cash. FAR, |. W, — Glimpse in the Catshilis. 

CiniRrn, K. E. — Ckimhorazo. 

Coi.Ep T.— Scene in the Catskilh. 

•f *t A/onntain Scene. 

CoopKRp T, B. — Cattle in the Alountaim. 

CrqpskYp J. F . — Lake Champlain. 

“ Cahe George. 

n A LB A NO, E . — Jnteriifr. 
iJAMsCHROEDERp ^^The ArtuPs Bride. 

Df Brakkt.FERp W.—Lace Makers. 

Tie Brakelelk, E.— 7he Ancient Lavers. 

DeIiaests, J. — Interi&r if a Stndw. 

I)E Haas, M, F. li.^ Wreck an t^e hie of fersey. 

" ** 7'ropicat Sunset at Sea. 

IltAZp N * — Diana if P&irtiers //awkin^. 

Dobbins, J. — Pitneral in Ilctiry VII Chapel^ iVesf 
minster. Water-color. 

Doughty, }.-^Lake Champlain. 

Green Mountains. 

Dupkfc, L. V , — Ladiel Tat let. 



Durand, A. H. — Franconia Notch. 

" ** Pemi^ewasset Rh/er. 

** ** Scene in the Woods — Summer. 

DuRrIe, G. U.— Winter Scene. 

Duvkrcer, T, E.— 7'i^ Souhrette. 

" " The Wash-hand Stand. 

Edmonds, T. XW^Sate ef the Turkey. 

** The Pan of Miik. 

** The Windmill 

Englehart, R.—Lake Ilal/stadt. 

Fieri EL, E. — Juggler Per/arming in a Restaurant, 
t* i* Breakfast. 

** 7%t Natberdier. 

FRfeRR, Ed . — Evening Prayer. 

Gf:R0ME, J. L. — "The Runners of the Pasha. 
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Geyer* K. I.. O . — A Consuitafion of Doctors. 
Gifford, S. R.—Lake Afaggiore. 

GigNoux, K . — Dismal Ststamps. 

** ** Spring. 

GutsbeRT, a. — The Three Graces. 

Ham MAN, E. J. C. — Titian^ s Daughter. 

1 1 A RT, W . — L andscapt — Summer. 

Harvey, G, — Home. 

Hasenci.ever, F. I*.— The Neu* Schctlar. 

Havfj;, W, ].—Dogs. 

** ** Digit ity and impudence. 

Hennkssy, J. V.— Getting Ilimself Up. 

Herring, }. Y. —Stirrup Cup. 

HerZ(K;, H , — Fjords of Nonvay. 

H FIT EL, G. — Fruit. 

HrmitlUss ,— /h the White Afotentains. 

I lirHNF.R, Cari.. — The Coquette. 

IltmTtNCJToN, I >. — Chocortm Mountain. 

Inman, M.— 7^^ indent. 

Inn ESS, G. B. — Sunset. 

Trying, J. B, — Waiting an Audience. 

Jaeckkl, H . — Scene in Sal Aammergtel 
** ** Lake Thun. 

jAIJiBERT, C. F. —Contadina and Baby. 

Johnson, E. — The Old Rentucky Home. 

“ “ A'nitting for the Sotdiers. 

H ** The Pmver of Music. 

“ “ Sunday Morning, Reading the Bible. 

JUTSUM, H. — The Westmoreland Hills. 

Kensftt, j. F . — In the White Afountains. 

** ** Alarine^Rocks. 

*f t* Hkst Point. 

** ** Marine — Beach and Rocks. 

** ** Shretusbury River and Nn^trsink 

Mountains. 

KindleR, 1). \V. — The Photographer. 

Kokkkofk, B. €.— Landscape. 

** ** The Market. 

** *' 755^ Church. 

Kuwasseg, Fils. — Landscape. 

I,ANFANT DE MKTz.^Reatling her Bible. 

Lang, L . — Alary ^uart and Suile the Night before 
her Execution. 

Lefkvrf, a. j. R.— -Restaurant Scene. 

LFJt>N Y Escosura, l.— The Visit. 

** ** ** ** Castle of Bl&is. 

l.ER OY, ] * A UL. — Courtship. 

Leutze, E. — Queesi Elizabeth in the Toiiter. 

“ Game. 

Lix, F. — The Sueceisful I Btntsman. 

Lodge . — Shepherdess and Sheep. 

Ia>op, H. N.— Mother and Child, 
it Figure, 

Lurna, L . — A faun tain Landscape* 

MARTINETn, A.-*^The .Sleepy .Student. 

May, E. H. — The Dispute. 



McEntee, J.— 0/d Mi/t in Winter* 

MeissoNIER, j, L. E. — -The Captain of the Guard. 
Merle, H. — The Grandmother' s Story. 

" “ Going to Church. 

" “ Margtteriie. 

Meyer, D .— Goat and Sheep, Caw. 

Meyer von Bremen, J. Q.— 7he Inundation. 

*- The IJtttc Knitter. 

** ** ** Listening. 

Mignitt, L. Field. 

“ ” Village in .Sottlh .imerica. 

“ “ Ahuntain Landscape. 

Mount, W. S.“73e Horse Irade. 

Mozieb, }cs^*— R ebecca. Marble. 

PfecRUs, C, — The Letter* 

li it Aland fltin. 

** ** The Dedamation. 

Pen LEV, A.—Denoenhmter. Water-color. 



PlAss.aN, a. E.— The Demand in Marriage. 

** ** Courtship. 

** “ The Ne^n-Bom Babe. 

“ “ The Young Mother. 

PreYKR, Emiub. — Fruit. 

RuoMHERfr, \l.—Buymg the Rabbits* 

Richards, M, T , — Summer on the Wissahickon. 
Rogers, Ranjxjlpii. — The Pi/grim. Marble. 
RossSteR, T . — Joan of Arc. 

" “ 7he Puritan's Daughter. 

SaLENTIN, H. — -The Foundling. 

Sholer, j.— The Peddler. 

SiHOERT, A.— Grace before Afeat. 

Si EG N AC, Punch and Judy. 

** " Baby's Dancing- Lesson. 

5k>NNTAG, W. L. — Landscape* 

Stanislaus, Leon. — Woman Spinssissg. 

Tait, A. F . — A Tight Fix.— Bear Hunting in North- 
** ** The Latest Nnos. [ern Neto York. 

« Maple Sugar-AIakifig. 

TraYER, j. B.““ The Bracelet. 

Vaarherg, 11.— A/usic Lesson* 

Van Hamm. — Afarket Scene, 

Van Schendf.l, U.— Apple Stall 
V ENO, A DA M . — Z andscape. 

Verbokckhoven, E-— The Tains. 

“ The Frozest Rher* 
VerscHuur, W. — The Farm- Yard. 

VjBERT, J. G. — Theological Discussion. 

Weir, J. Y.-^West Point. 

White, E.— Thoughts of Liberia. 

it it Qt^ Woman Spinnmg. 

Whittreixje, W , — Child and A^isrse. 

Wi LLFAis, F.— The Retferie. 

WuRT, A .^ — Early Daum. 

“ “ Sunset. 

Zimmerman, R.— Tinker. 

Zimmerman, A. — Lake Como. 
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Tiiii CoLi.ECTioN oi' Mr. Jomx T. Martin. 




F the galleries of art which beautify tlie rich 
and intellectual city of Brooklyn^ 
none is more delicately selec- 
ted and wealthily 
supplied than Mr. 
Martinis. This coU 
lector, in competi- 
tions which have 
attracted connois- 
seurs from over the 
whole civilized 
world, has repeated- 
ly succeeded in bcar- 
ing off the prize. 

The exquisite Fromentin from the Laurent Richards sale is 
a specimen. A large house, crowded with bric-a-brac from 
every country of the globe, imprints on the eye and memory 
its souvenirs of travel, and a gallery built intentionally for the 
reception and display of pictures adds its educational and 
stimulatfng influence to the restful pleasures of a beautiful 
home. 



INITIAL PRUH A DKSmM BY LAH^ON. 



" The Spirit Hand"' (2x3 feet,) by Gabriel Max, represents 
a fancy occurring naturally enough among the music-loving 



Germans, and capable of illustration, therefore, by a German 
painter without suspicion of extravagance. A young girl sits 
at tlic keyboard, playing some pathetic composition; suddenly 
she feels a touch on her shoulder, and on turning around 
seems to see a delicate hand come out of cloudland to spur 
her endeavors. A true virtuoso, able to give up the whole 
soul to a composition of Schubert's or Chopin's, is no stranger 
to these delicious hallucinations. The air often seems made 
up of spirits, or the individuality of the masterpiece absorb.s 
and controls the soul like the influence of a companion. Of 
the music-loving races for whom such a state of exaltation is 
credible, the compatriots of Beethoven and Mozart bear the 
palm, for an intense sympathy with sounds and an imaginative 
addiction to legend. Gabriel Max, therefore, a mystic in 
painting, can narrate such a ghost-story on his canvas with an 
emotion and conviction that would seem overstrained in an 
artist of different nationality. The painter of the "Lion's 
l^ridc,” of the “ Last Token,” has a metaphysical vein of 
thought which gives his manner all the grace and consistency 
of conviction when he lets his fancy loose, and indulges in one 
of those eerie, unearthly flights which so few others can essay, 
Fromentin’s "Marching in the Desert,” (12x9 inches,) a 
little gem which passed into Mr, Martin's custody from a 
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collection which stamped every item of its contents with the 
seal of a most fastidious connoisseurship, is one of those 
pocket treasures whose portability adds to their whimsical 
charm. To possess the secret of the Orient in the dimensions 
of a jewel-box is to put to the test again the wizardry of the | 
eastern magi. The touch that designed these moving, breath- i 
ing, panting figures, this high-strung horse of insect-like 
brilliancy and fairy mettle, this waste of sand and bath of 
blue — all in the compass of a hand-tablet— must have had the 
skill of the old gem-carvers. Not quite small enough to wear 
in a finger-ring, this group yet seems a cluster of brilliants, 
set in the turquoise of the sky. The minute figures have 
their several purposes, their natural action, their circulation 
of life. The leader heads the squad, riding an Arab steed of 
beautiful step and proud action; the troop on foot press 
around him, athletic and elastic, their dark faces exploring the 
distance in front, or turned back towards the oasis they have 
left. Other detachments follow the principal group, lingering 
in the rear or bristling shadowily against the dim sky in front, 
and a stalwart slave, with a water-skin, finds elbow-room by 
straying all alone at the right of the main body. In all the 
groups, painted this time on so exceptionally narrow a scale, 
we have the peculiar elegant smoothness and dainty finish of 
Fromentin, carried down to the smallest proportions with a 
pleasure almost perverse. The transparent glitter of enamels 
seems to cover the picture. The craftsman works like a 
jeweler rather than like a wielder of the brush. The spectator 
is admitted into sympathetic acquaintance with a man of 
refinement, a man of analysis, a man of keenness, who was 
capable of traversing Europe and inspecting all the mighty 
frescoes of the masters, and returning with the satisfaction of ; 
a Dresden china-painter to his vitreous glaze and his elegant , 
finish. No more acute critic of Rubens and Rembrandt and 
Franz Hals has ever written of those masters than Fromentin ; j 
he even borrows a grace from each of them, but it must ^ 
necessarily be such a grace as comports with his personal 
style. Sensitive to every kind of virtue in mightier painters, 
he returns to his own more com passable and manageable 
effects, slily adorning his work meanwhile with merits derived 
from those artists of greater scope, like a thief who appro- 
priates the idol's jewels, but makes them unrecognizable by 
setting them in microscopic works. Of this painting the 
French critic, Alfred de Lostalot, remarks : It is a discreet, 

confidential little picture, which seems to have collected 
within itself all the refinements and exquisitenesses of his 
style, along with his marvellous aptness in catching the 
peculiarity of the characters and that of the locality in which 
they play their parts.” 

Eugene Fromentin, the painter of this and of so many 
other pictorial delicacies, the illuminated critic, the narrator 
of travels, was born at La Rochelle, October 24, 1820, and 
died at his summer residence of St. Maurice, near that city, , 
August 27, 1876. His grandfather was a parliamentary advo- \ 
cate, his father an eminent physician, who directed a large j 
insane asylum at La Rochelle. Sent by his parents to Paris, • 
in 1859, to pursue a course of legal study, Eugene began to j 
dabble in literature, sent verses to the newspapers of La j 



Rochelle, and frequented the receptions of Michelet and 
Sainte-Beuve. Immediately after taking out his diploma as a 
lawyer, in 1843, an attack of fever had the singular effect of 
deciding him to pursue the fine-arts professionally, and he 
entered the studio of Remond the landscape-painter, then that 
of Cabat. In 1846 he took part in a little wedding-excursion 
to the Algerian town of Blidah, where a friend engaged in the 
administration of the French government in its African pos- 
sessions was about to be married. This accidental tour 
decided him to follow in the footsteps of Decamps and 
Marilhat, and he became thenceforth a sort of poet-laureate 
for Algeria. In 1847 he sent to the Salon, besides a landscape 
painted near La Rochelle in the manner of Cabat, two African 
scenes, which fixed upon him the attention of the public. In 
1848 he made another journey to the desert, passing the 
month of February in the oasis of Zaatcha, near Constantina. 
an experience which inspired his book of T/u^ Sahara, 
published in 1856, A Year in the Sahel ^ a souvenir of his 
wedding-journey — for even his honeymoon he insisted on 
passing in the deserts of Africa — appeared in the pages of the 
Deux Monies in 1858. In 1859 he obtained a first-class Salon 
medal. Exhibiting henceforth at every Salon, and selling to 
the Luxembourg his “Courriers” of 1861 and his "Falcon- 
Hunt” of 1863, he interrupted his Algerian devotions by a 
pilgrimage to Venice in 187a, and by one soon after to Suez 
as the guest of the viceroy, on the inauguration of the canal. 
In 1876, having just published his Masters of the Past, and 
having obtained a handsome vote for an admission into the 
Institute — a painter's singular entrance, in the quality of a 
man of letters — he died of a fever, surrounded by all whom 
he loved, not far from the ancestral acres and grange of La 
Rochelle, in the hamlet of Saint-Maurice. “His face is 
strikingly expressive,” wrote George Sand, “his eyes are 
magnificent. His convensation is like his pictures and his 
writings, brilliant and strong, solid, pregnant and graphic; one 
could listen to him for a lifetime. He enjoys a deserved 
reputation, his career being, like his mind, a model of deli- 
cacy, taste, perseverance and distinction. He has a circle of 
devoted, serious friends, and a charming family. Happy 
those who are permitted to live in the intimacy of this man 
in every way exquisite!” This little biography is worth 
dwelling on, if only for the strikingly French picture of a 
young man of old family and high education breaking off the 
study of law to become a painter, and pursuing that career 
without losing caste. This occurrence would never happen in 
either branch of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

F. Defregger's "Singing Beggars” (4x3 feet) is an ex- 
ample of the better class of German incident-painting. The 
sentiment of the anecdote is delivered with force and effect, 
the contra.st of types from two nations strikes the eye, and 
the picture is not lacking in technical merits of color and 
chiaroscuro. An Italian family of minstrels have crossed the 
Alps, and introduced their black heads into a blonde group of 
Saxon pea.sants, and the good-natured curiosity of these stolid 
characters in the presence of misfortune makes the topic of 
the picture. The German father and mother sit at a poorly 
furnished table to the right, where the grandfather turns to 
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criticise the intrusion between two puffs of his great pipe. 
The cluster of five healthy blue>eycd children, in the middle 
of the canvas, regard the visitors with an interest which 
shades all the way from fear in the baby to amorous pity in 
the oldest daughter, as the interesting Italian father stands 
over his bawling offspring, with nothing to do but to look 
picturesque and suggest the invalid widower. Having set his 
progeny to work, he can give undivided attention to his own 
pose and expression, which are masterpieces of attitude and 
tearfulness. Thus do nationalities clash in our world of 
migrations, and out of such tender glances as the blonde 



to his beck, dress themselves in faultless ‘' rink" costumes, and 
become almost fresh in their new disguise. He imagines a 
meeting of lovers and rivals on the ice. The coquettish 
beauty, on skates, yields her hand, which her lover, on skates, 
presses as he touches his own heart; the convenient confi- 
dante, on skates, taps the heroine on the shoulder, and 
indicates Jealousy, on skates, who flies off witli a revengeful 
expression, with face buried in muff, revolving thoughts of 
retaliation. If this beautiful Nemesis can lead the whole 
party on to thin ice she will do it. One can but be amused 
at the certainty with which a clever maker of articles de Paris 
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maiden shoots towards the olive pilgrim, spring the reconcilia- 
tions and blendings of race. Such a blue glance may have 
led the Aryans from the shadow of the Himalayas to populate 
a world. 

The "Skating Scene" or "Feu sur la Glace," by E. 
Houtibonne, is a dramatic and rather crowded composition, in 
which with French ingenuity the artist makes a novel mania 
yield to his fancy its inmost capacity for romance. The rage 
for skating starts up in the gay capital. A cutler would see 
in it opportunities for speculation, a physiologist opportunity 
for a mighty measurement of chests and statistics of bodily 
temperature, a mathematician opportunity for calculations of 
forces, while an inventor, like lioutibonne, who might here 
with |>erfect justice be called a dramatic author, thinks how 
he can make the new fashion a pretext for a stage-plot. The 
old threadbare motives of love and jealousy come obediently 



finds his vocation and his opportunity. A less perfectly 
drilled producer would be satisfied, in taking up a skating 
theme, with attitudes befitting the sport, and good winter 
landscapes. The Paris painter takes the trouble to cudgel 
his brains for a romance, and this once found, his success is 
assured. Having invented his drama, and adjusted it close to 
the footlights, he builds his stage of colorless crystal, paints 
his scenery of snowy park-tcrraccs and leafless trees, and for 
supernumeraries introduces the lady who feeds the dog, the 
lady who ties her skates among the nude statues of a 
submerged fountain, and the lady who picks up her slippery- 
footed boy. The scene thus comprehended has a vivacity and 
a living interest that would carr>'^ off in most people's estima- 
tion a style of painting many times worse than Boutibonne's. 

Vibert's “ Abstinence" (24 x 18 inches) shows a bishop 
enjoying a feast of creature-comforts with all the epicurism 
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supposed to belong to his class, while the young priest beside 
him is obliged to read aloud and taste the exquisite flavors 
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only through the nose* Is there any basis for the current 
notion that the appreciation of good cooking rises with the 
advance in ecclesiastical preferment? Should our Brillat- 
Savarins go through a course of theological study in order to 
perfect their palates? However that may be, this prelate 
tastes his viands not with the rude appetite of hunger merely, 
but with obvious sesthetic judgment The secretary, whose 
reception of nutriment is so entirely vicarious, may find the 
present a favorable occasion for learning that the true enjoy- 
ment of the table is not mere feeding, but the intelligent 
appreciation of sensations. Let him, as a youtlTul epicure 
on his promotion, take this philosophy to heart* and satisfy 
himself with a Barmecide feast of perfumes 

A younger painter than Vibert, still more constantly 
addicted than he to showing the humors of the priestly life, is 
Chevilliard, one of the modern painters of grimace* He 
shows, in a small painting, a “Cure’s Barber.’’ The priest 
is a graphic example of comfortable stupidity, the portly 
flower of a life that has passed in a circumscribed field of 
duty: the barber is truly the discreet, sympathetic, tender, 
effeminate village parasite, a little gone to seed and run to fat 
in his present thirtieth year. This character, wherein by a 
few exaggerations the unctuous delicacy of the rural hair- 
dresser is so perfectly expres.sed, was studied by the artist 
Irom his own physiognomy; the greater part of Chevilliard’s 
comic priests, too, so expressively taking snuff or clicking 
their tongues over champagne, are copied from the painter's 
flexible visage, the ever-present model being as good an actor 
as lie is a painter* It is said that he took up his present 
satirical line of art on accidentally observing how capital an 
effect he made in a set of priest's robes which were sent down 
into the village where he was passing the summer, and which 
arrived in his hands* Beguiled by the accident of a travesty, 
he became a caricaturist* His present picture reveals a true 
knowledge of character, and of the environment of secluded 



village life. In the south of France, as in Italy, you are still 
asked to hold against your chin the brazen Mambrino helmet 
with a notch in one side, while the barber shaves you with a 
hearty grip of the nose, or washes your hair with an egg. 
The good priest of this canvas, in the luscious old*maid’s 
comfort of his cosy chamber, is obliged to assist to this extent 
in the operation which tidies his face for the daily inspection 
of the village congregation* 

E* Vernet-Lecomte, one of the older school of classical 
artists, is represented by a half-length figure called "Rebecca'' 
(3x5 feet,) pensively standing by the well-curb, her chin 
propped on the palm of one hand, the elbow resting on the 
water-jar. On one side of her figure is a cactus— on the 
other the usual palm-tree and blank wall of the Orient. Seen 
directly in front, she turns her dark eyes full on the spectator, 
and loses her soul in a soft but penetrating reverie. The 
name of Rebecca must be applied to this damsel rather 
allusively, and rather in reference to her water-bearing attri- 
butes than historically, for she wears a cross on her bosom, a 
symbol hardly known to the patriarch Isaac’s wife. The half- 
tamed, haifianimal, primitive gaze, however, belongs of right 
to the historical Rebecca, dreaming of the promised race in 
the epoch before the world had a literature, or, except in 
Egypt, a civilization* The author of Thyrsis, we may re- 
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member, chooses Rebecca as a typical figure, representing 
one of the standard periods of human development: 
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What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebecca read, when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well ? 
Who guards in her breast 
As deep, as pellucid a spring 
Of feeling— as tranquil, as sure ? 
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The crystal water at her side, indeed, is not more limpid 
than the stainless well of the Jewess’s eye in this picture — 
which Mn Arnold might have been regarding when he wrote 
his stanza. The hit of the painter consisted in establishing 
the parallel between the grateful well and the character and 
soul of his Rebecca, predestinated refreshment of the nations, 
at whicli the desire of the eldest race should slake its thirst. 

One of the ever-amusing German comcdy-pictures is 
Echtler’s “New Shoes” (12x18 inches.) The village belle, 
spreading her skirts backward, looks down at her small feet, | 
made still smaller by a pair of cruel but ornamental dancing- 
shoes: these sandals are fine enough for various purposes: ' 

first, to wear; second, to drink a beauty’s health from, in the j 
style of our grandfathers; third, to be a keepsake in a | 
bachelor’s sanctum, where, along with a portrait, there is a ' 
mask, “and a satin shoe used for cigar-case," as described in 
the spirited poem called A LiAYUess, by one of our subtlest , 
dramatists. 

A, von Romberg, a professor of considerable celebrity in 
the German school, and a decorator of various proud buildings 
with prodigious frescoes in the Old World, is represented in 
this gallery of the New by one of his trifles,— “ Pussy’s 
Rebuke." A maid with palace vestments, but kitchen features, 
in arch humor and in dishabille, lifts a warning finger to her 



furry favorite, who lies on its back in her arm and plays with 
her lace. The confidential position enjoyed by the damsel's 
prime-minister, half-hidden beneath her petticoat and yet able 
to pull away her neckerchief, placed so as to rub off electricity 
against her arm and to be stirred with every beat of her heart, 
is a post requiring a control, a firmness and a self-forgetfulness 
hardly human. The confidant here is not human at all. Let 
us hope this feline friend of some lucky Marquis of Carabas 
will not let any betraying sound escape him as he is being 
carried to the rendezvous. 

The eternal air of fete which reigns in Carl Becker’s 
pictures attains its climax in the “ Welcome Guests" {4^2 x 3 
feet.) Every^thing is happy and sumptuous. The rich simarres 
and samits look as if they had never been worn before, the 
negro lifts the lady-visitor’s train with anxiety, Turkey’s finest 
rug lies like a flower-bed on the marble terrace, the wines of 
Rhine sparkle on the table along with Cellini flagons; the 
very greyhound is groomed like a racehorse, the hair and the 
cheeks of the ladies and pages shine in Nature's satin and 
Nature’s velvet, — it is Prosperity welcoming Pride. The son 
of the house, kneeling gallantly on a damask cushion, tosses 
off a cup to the icy chatelaine who enters on her husband's 
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arm; he, lifting his hat at arm’s length w'ith a Don Quixotte 
gesture, ceremoniously greets the plush-robed nobles who rise 
at the head of the table. Such a picture embodies ail the 
delicious charm of the Renaissance. 

With Rosa Bonheur’s “Scotch Cattle" (24 x 18 inches) 
we return to French painting. This picture, which pleases 
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the more from its unpresumptuous and 
materialistic vein, neutral and honest as a 
fracture of Aberdeen granite, shows three 
near cows and a number of distant ones, 
in a level amphitheatre of pasture padded 
with grazing sheep. The cows are not 
relieved, black against white, with a view 
to decorative effect worthy of aesthetic 
beauties in a ballroom; they do not choose 
the colors of the furniture around them; 
there is nothing of the self-consciousness 
of Van Marcke’s assorted cattle. 

This gallery contains a small color- 
study, of high finish, however, representing 
Merle's 'VPauvre Folk,*' of which Mr. J. 
Gillingham Fell's Philadelphia collection 
preserves the life-size developed group. 
The village maniac, a splendid-looking 
young creature, sits by the public well, 
nursing a senseless block of wood, on 
which she has tied the little bonnet de 
bapteme of her lost darling. A sturdy 
urchin who has run out in his shirt stares 
her in the face, and is repressed by his 
elder sister, just old enough to feel the 
first sensations of puzzled sympathy. A 
blonde maiden in country homespun linen 
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is behind the madwoman, embracing a 
girl in more sophisticated artisanne dress. 
The simpler blonde, as her face dips into 
shadow, receives a dash of reflected light 
which makes jewels of her brimming tears ; 
her better dressed companion — of the type 
of the country maids who go to town — 
stands arrested, stricken, shuddering, specu- 
lating; the whole drama of girls who dress 
too well, to whom maternity brings no 
happiness, and who go mad or die, is 
revealed in a flash to her consciousness, 
and electrifies her thoughtful face. 

A landscape by Richard Zimmermann, 
*'The Blacksmith’s Shop" {5 x 4 feet,) shows 
a horse in the focus, according to the tradi- 
tions of Wouvermanns. The animal, fixed 
between two farriers, and watched by a 
cloth-capped traveler with a dog, is tied to 
a shed outside the forge, whose pictur- 
esque gable makes vivid contrast of its 
two decorations, velvet and ermine, soot 
and snow. 

Among Mn Martin’s bric-a-brac, the 
famous Japanesque vase by Tiffany re- 
ceived a prize at the Paris Exposition of 
1878. 
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Artz, a. — Betroiked. 

Beck kr , Carl,— WtUome ij tints. 

Benewcter, 

iiONHEUR, Rosa. — Sftdch Cattk. 

BouCiUREAU, W. A. — The Twins, 

Bouti BONNE, C. "E,,—Skating. 

Breton, \\i\.m.^Gaihering Water Lilks. 

** “ Pemant W&man, 

CaHANEL, a. — Pkitiira. 

Casada-DEL-Ausae, J. — Inttriar pf G&yds Studiu. 
Casanova, K.— Effect af a Npie. 

Chkvjluard, V. — The CurTs Barker, 

CjfTERici, Q. ^Charity. 

Uefkec;oer, F. — Italian Singing Beggars, 

Dk NeuvilLe, A.—~7'he Charge, 

Uf.NNEK, B.— //W a/ a Lady, 

Desouefe, B.— Objects af Art, 

Detaille, J. li. E. — The AidtHk-Camp, 

J>tAZ, ^.^Dags in Ebrest a/ pontainekkau, 
Duveroer, T. E. — The Hoop Shirt, 

Echtcer, a. — The New Shoes, 

FaustINI, M. — Offering the Bridal Wreath, 
Ficuki,, E.— Mimtrei. 

" “ Ihe Usurer and his Clerk, 

FroMEnTJN, E,— Araks Marching, 

Gauerman, F.— The Old Horse, 

GlkARPF.T, J. — E.mdrons of Versailles. 

Gr«>S, L, A,^The Noonday Best, 



CkiuXEMlN, A. M . — Prayer m the Church, 

Gvsis, — The Widoaoei . 

Heck, R.— 77// Bridds Toilet, 

Her ring, J, F.— ^ Litter of Pigs. 

Irving, J. B.^The Sentinel. 

Kumsch, E.— 7i4/ Troukadour, Water-color. 

** The Broken Vase, 

KnaUs, L . — Sdtidy of Head. 

Kokk-KOEK, B. C.— Landscape, 

Koken, G. — The Beeches, 

K RON BERGER, C. -^Sudden Sf/uall. 

Lam HI NIT, E.— Landscape. 

Lanoelle, C,— Greek Girl, 

Leon y Escosura, I , — The Quarrel of the Pets. 
Leroux, H. — Trial of Aurelia and Pomponia; or^ 
Vestal Virgins. 

laKARUi, Proi’essOR X.^Ckopatra before C^sar. 

MarUe. 

Mauou, J. B.*-A Pinch of Snuff. 

Martin, H. Landscape. 

Max, ia,— The Spirit Hand. 

Merle, !I. — Pauvre Folk! 

Meyer von Bremen, J. Q.-—The Little Pleader. 

** ** “ Evening Prayer, 

Mount, W. S. — The Pmutr of Musk. 

Mozier, 1). — ^11 Penseroso. Marble. 

Mui-LER, C. — 7'^r Holy Family. 

Pascutit, A.— The Dwarfs Birthday, 



Read, T. B. — ShtridatPs Ride-^Study. 

Robbe, \\,~ Sheep, 

Robie, j. B. — Flcnoers, 

Romberg, A. Ycyt^.^Maid with Kitten. 

Sen K EVER, A. — The Trmtgk. 

“ “ Wallackian Posl, 

ScmtLZE, E. — Blind' Man's Buff, 

Shaver, W. L . — In the New Forest. 

Fisherman's Home, 

SoVER, P. — Child Eating Cherries, 

M Picture Book. 

Troyon, C. — Cows. 

“ The Watermg- Place, 

Van Marcke, E.^Cattk, 

Van M ieris, W, — The Sausage-Maker, 
Verboeckhoven, E,Sheep in a Stable, 

Veknet le Comte, E. — Rebecca , 

VlBERT, j. G . — La sain te Collation. 

ViNEA, ¥,-^Sour Wine, 

Willems, F , — La Bague. 

ZamacoIs, E. — Strolling Players, 

Zimmermann, R . — Alpine Snmo-Stortn, 

“ “ Blacksmith Shop. 

Zimmermann, R. ^,— The Pditkiam. 

I. «l II 

“ 77// Wine Tasters, 

Zocciil, E.-^Mkhitel Angelo's First Work. Marble 
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►LLECTIONS like that of 
Mr, John D. Lrmkcnau, of 
Philadelphia, are partly 
travelers^ records and 
partly collectors' cabinets. 
The tourist-meniory is 
gratified by pictures select- 
ed in Munich and Prusseb, 
amid agreeable revelations 
of painters’ life in those 
capitals; the art -patron is 
INITIAL FROM A uKsioN »T cdURBoiN, plcascd wltli fcmi H isccHces 

of tliat never-ending joy- 
shopping for bargains in a foreign land; tlic Galeria Pisanij 
of Florence* furnished more than one of the souvenirs ac- 
commodated in this collection. Finally* after the depositing 
and arrangement of the pictures on a distant shore, far from 
the hints of dealers and the complacency of artists, the 
dictates of an educated taste begin to be heard in the stillness 



and privacy of home. The cirGumstances which led to a 
purchase become fainter in the memory, the uncompromising 
fiicts about tlie purchase grow more obvious; defects and 
iaatnw make themselves manifest in the selection. And then, 
for the gratification of a lofty connoisseurship, those specimens 
are bought in cold blood, which become the stars of the 
gallery* and forever satisfy the judgment in its most fastidious 
moments* — the Diaz of the ** lie d’Amour,” or of the ** Marc 
aux Fees” in this collection* — and the gallery has ceased to be 
a traveler's wallet, and become an expert’s storehouBC, The 
collection now to be considered contains many pictures inter- 
esting especially on account of the source whence they 
proceed. It also contains many that, besides being of out- 
landish and iimisiial origin* are examples of highartistic merit. 

jiminez — for such is the modern Spanish form to which 
the stately old name of Ximenes has come — signs the picture 
of "The Duet,” a composition painted in 1879. The Jiminez 
family supi>lies three contemporary brothers, all painters, to 
the ranks of art The eldest brother* Jose Jiminez y Aranda* 

> 3 ^ 
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remains at Seville, where he was born in 1832; Jose entered 
the fine arts school of that city in 1847, proceeded to Rome 
in 1872, and in 1875 brought back his palette and easel and 
reinstalled himself permanently in Seville. Luis Jim Inez, born 
also at Seville, June 2i, 1845, the author of “The Duet/' 
He received lessons from the Spanish artist, Eduardo Cano, 
and finally rernoved to France, establishing himself in Paris in 
1S75, the year after Fortuny’s death. The youngest brother, 
Manuel Jimincz y Prieto, is likewise a painter by profession. 
Luis, when four years a resident of Paris, in 1879, produced 
the capital picture of “The Duet/' but did not exhibit it in the 
Salon. It shows the taste for glitter introduced by Fortuny, 
and resembles a mosaic made of the wings of tropical insects, 
A spirited-looking girl, in Reine Hortense costume, executes 
a morccau at the grand piano, her music-master, in simple 
dress, accompanying her on the violin. The lumbering piano 
is painted all over with Watteau subjects. Leaning on it is a 
young dandy, accomplished in the affectations of the Direc- 
toire, and beating time in a super-exquisite and die-aw^ay 
manner as he supports on the instrument his languid form, 
stiffened only with the burliness of lus embroideries. A 
couple of older virtuosi, in powder, sit near and listen with a 
flattering attention. A maiden and her elderly admirer sit 
whispering in the doorway. The furniture of the saloon 
shows the mixture of ideas proper to the beginning of our 
century; the chairs are Louis Quinze; the Owari vase elevates 
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its Japanese slenderness on a console of gilded scroll-work; 
while an antique — one of the hair-dressing Venuses of which 



there are so many copies at Naples — superintends the concert 
from a high pedestal in one corner. Senor Jiminez in this 
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picture gives a good lesson on one of the themes which it 
is the mission of modern Spanish art to elucidate — that 
compositions made up of objects in false rococo taste may be 
treated with artistic sincerity and even austerity. 

Otto Gebler, who, with Ziigel, maintains a preeminence 
of sheep-painting in Munich, contributes a very lively and 
very well-drawn scene of “Sheep in a Stable” (60x48 inches,) 
painted in 1870. A cock and a hen have taken possession of 
a hay-rick in a stable, not without intentions on the part of 
the latter of setting up housekeeping. Upon the entrance 
of the large flock of sheep, about sunset, her possession is 
necessarily disturbed; the partlet makes off rapidly, prudent 
but protesting^ — in her attitude there is a world of remon- 
strance against the eviction. The cock, more practical, 
defends his position with fixed bayonet, sending the silly 
sheep into agonies of alarm, causing them to rise in the air 
and pile up on one another in trying to escape from the 
gallant bird, or to lower their heads and consider the situation 
with all the wisdom of Captain Bunsby. 

Decidedly one of the finest works left by the great 
colorist, Diaz, is the “ile d'Amour” (24x18 inches.) The 
singular greatness of this Spanish magician stranded in 
France is found in its entirety in the picture, and consists 
less in accurate drawing or dramatic expression than in color 
and light-and-shade. It is sensuous painting; the eye is 
addressed — not through the brain, for its memory of what 
anatomical form is like, or for its recognition of an interesting 
plot — but strictly as one of the senses, to be caressed into 
ecstasy by every blandishment of color, eveiy artifice of 
chiaroscuro. The women and children here are slightingly 
drawn, the foliage is criminally inattentive to its own laws of 
growth. The creatures represented are soulless as flowers, 
and, as flowers, they simply gratify the sense. But what a 
feat Art achieves, when, boldly casting aside every claim to 
success that proceeds from knowledge of form, from knowl- 
edge of dramatic effect, it contrives to be fascinating with the 
mere burden of its color! Such intellectual expression as the 
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present work contains, depends in some conventional and 
slighting way on the legends of an Island of Loves, where 
the history and politics of the place depend on the tyranny 
of Cupid. The story is neither new nor striking; but it is 
recognizable, and it gives some unusual degree of definition to 
this wonderful color- feast* The story of Love, from inception 
to rejection, is simply and proverbially set forth between the 
margins of the canvas; on the left are damsels who listen to 
the first whisper of the god, or chide him, with an overweening 



contains a thought and a sequence of meanings; but it will 
not do to examine it primarily for the pleasure to be derived 
from its allegory ; the story, as a story, is not pointed enough, 
or well enough told; it is for pure quality, for consummate 
beauty of flesh-tint and for the marriage of consenting hues, 
that the work holds its own, and asserts itself as a worthy suc- 
cessor of the tone-melodies of Titian, Rubens and Correggio. 

“The Fairies' Pond" (4x3 feet,) another fine and still 
larger picture by Diaz, is one of tliose landscape effects in 
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estimate of their own power* In the centre, the maiden floats 
in a terrible besetment of Cupids, who assail her on every 
side at once, whisper hot persuasion in her ear, or flutter with 
filmy scarfs in the air, to confuse and blindfold her: this is 
the era of din and helplessness, — as when, for Keats' infatuated 
pair, Love 

Hovered and buzzed his wings with fearful roar 

Above the lintel of their ch am ber*door. 

At the right, the dream is past, and womanhood watches with 
but faint regret while Cupid casts away his reddest roses to 
float off irretrievably in the stream; thus the magic Island at 
fast loses its own individuality and pretext for existence — even 
in the Isle of Love the reign of Love is oven The picture, 
therefore, as is rare indeed for a work of Diaz, actually 



which he most nearly approached Rousseau. If Rousseau 
had painted this subject, however, there would have been less 
of the easy looseness and indefiniteness of touch; less dreamy 
luxury and swing of the brush, and a less wilful glitter, as of 
an embroidery of colored silks, over the tissue of leafage and 
sheen of clouds. Tlte choice of dry-looking oak-trees, growing 
in bouquets and clumps, is, however, eminently characteristic 
of Rousseau and Fontainebleau, so that a partly-wise spectator 
might well make a false attribution. A rich, melting deliques- 
cence of tones, with savor in the darks and dazzle in the lights, 
characterizes this large, important and impressive example. 
A pair of peasant-girls, idly and not very hopefully fishing in 
the pool, give a point of anecdote and individuality to the 
scene, so like a whole school of exalted and proud master- 
pieces by the painter. 
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The collection of Mr. Lankenau is remarkably hospitable 
to Diisseldorf familiar art, especially to the anecdotic subjects 
of Hubert Salentin, The traveler to Diisseldorf, in fact, can 
hardly withstand, the influence of the place; he is apt to 
imbibe the impression that art is not serious study of color, 
form and illumination, but the development of incident and 
character, wittily done — in fact, a display of literary epigrams, 
and a branch of the novelist’s function. Among the promi- 
nent, principal, typical leaders of genre art at Diasseldorf 
Salentin holds a place of mark. Mr. Reavington Atkinson 
blames the Academy of Diisseldorf for not creating a direct 
professorship of genre for him, as if the power of inventing 
anecdotes were a more suitable accomplishment for an art- 
teacher than technical knowledge; as if *Mncident,^' the bane 
of true art, were to be elevated to a doctrinal chair! 'Tt is to 
be regretted/" observes Mr Atkinson, “that neither Vautier, 
Jordan, nor Salentin directs a class." This solicitude is 
needless; it is more important to conduct the mind of the 
pupil away from the exercise of the inventive faculty, and 
confine it to technic, than to make a merit of each germ of 
the creative spirit manife.sted by the tyro in his adolescence. 
Salentin, at any rate, has never extended his influence of 
dangerous facility by taking a professorship in the Academy. 
His studio is in the city itself, accessible to tourists, and from 
this great Diisseldorf laboratory of anecdotism he distributes 
the influence of a mistaken art to all the great picture- 
importing centres. Salentin’s “Going to Mass” (40x30 
inches,) in this collection, is a sketch of manners, depicting 
the church-seeking congregation of a German village. On 
the low wall sit four country dandies, waiting for the belles 



to pa.ss. A handsome girl, with eyes studiously cast down, 
grasps her prayer-book for dear life, and paces over the 
grassy path towards the church door: her mother, with horn- 
handled family umbrella held like a sentiners lance, places 
herself between the precious treasure and the danger of 
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flirtation. The village characters, old and young, wind 
towards their humble chapel from the scattered settlement 
of thatched roofs and haystacks seen on the horizon. The 
incident of the picture is sufficiently piquant, the gauntlet of 
ambushed lovers is amusing, their stolid manner of incensing 
the sacred portal with huge porcelain pipes is truly national. 



CATALOGUi: 



AcHenbach, a,— A/U r it Siorm, near Oslen/f. 

" *■ Cm^t- Scene on the North Sen, 

Achknbach, O . — Coliseum at Rome. 

** ** Temple of Vesta and St. Refer' s, 

** “ Santa Lucia. 

“ “ Convent of Vico. 

BACii, G. — The Terry. 

Baur, a. — Afler ike Entombment. 

Bochmann, G . — Russian Alarket Scene ^ 

Brandt, J.— * Waihehians Fording a Stream. 
Burnier , coming out of a Creek, 

CLfcsiNc;F.R, J, B. A.^The Dying Cleopatra. Bronze. 
C<iFFA, A,— Children Playing by a Boat. 

Corot, J. B. C, — Daton. 

Daubigny, C. — River Landscape. 

“ Landscape. 

Diax, R — marc aux f6es. 

** ** He Amour. 

Duck SR, E. — Sy/tt on the North Sea. 

“ Coast Scene. 

“ island of Riigen in the Baltic 
Dri'R^C, J. — Landscape. 

Ferguson, H. A.— Bah el Zuetfeykh. 
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Ferguson, H. A.^El Azhur. 

Gebler, O. — Sheep in ^ahle. 

Grutzner, E. — The AhbPs Weakness. 

» Testing the Wines. 

n A RTM AN, L.— The Horse- Fai r. 

Horr, Carl .— Afourner in the Park. 

Holm BERG, C. — Sicilian Prisoners. 

JiMTNEZ, 1^.— The Duet. 

JuTZ, Ducks. 

Knaus, Ludwig.— Blacksmith. 

Koekkoek, — Landing Fisk from Boats. 

Kopf, J. — Girt toitk Urn Shrinking from Lizard. 
Marble. 

Kowalski, W. — Priest in a Hay Cart. 

Waiting for the Fox to Start. 
Kroner, C.-^Fauns in the Woods. 

Lessing, C. F. — A/ountmns of EfeL 
LingeMan, L.— The Pfisoner. 

Nakken, W. C.^Hayhsg. 

NiczkY, C. — Marguerite. 

NfJERR, — The Pioughmafi^s Rest. 

OEHMfc, E. — The River. 

Plathner, U. A.— 7he iiomekold Peis. 



COU-liCTION. 



Plathner, U. a.— a Game of Checkers. 

PREYER, J. W. — Fruit. 

Raggio, G .^ — Cattle on the Campugna. 

Rasmussen, A . — A Norwegian Fjord. 

Ruyten, —Scene in Antwerp. 

Salentin, H . — Children and Gipsy. 

» ** 7'he Fersy.Boat. 

** “ Devotions in the Woods. 

“ " At Afass. 

“ “ Going to Mass. 

S A V R Y, H . — Cattle. 

SCHEU REN BERG, A.— Tke Bather. 

“ " The Deciaraihn. 

“ Reading. 

Sen R EY ER , A.— Arabs Fording a Stream . 

SlEGERT, A.— Grace before Meat. 

Spitzer, Y*.~Tke Lillie Washerwoman. 

Steinbruck, E. — Cupid and Psyche. 

V^ERON, A. R.— Laundresses at Porte/^ near Boulogne. 
VOLTZ, R.— Cattle. 

VViNDMAlER, A.— Moonlight on the Esei. 

WouTER M A R1KNS, E. — Sheep. 

ZaSDiuMENECIII, F. — 7he Fair Afendicant. 
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THE SPRING AT NESLETTE. NORMANDY, 

PAC-SlKtLE or AN flTCHlNG U¥ CHAUVfcL ntOM THS OKIttWAL FAJNTlNti BY E. VAN MANCKB. 



Tiih CoLurnoN of Mr. Alf:xandf,k 





>UNGIxR than hi.R 
brother Ramon, Ricardo 
de Madrazo reflects at 
second hami tlie glor>^ of 
the present head of the 
Spanish school of art. 
Looking at the "Stor^^- 
Teller of Algiers/' how- 
ever, in the Philadelphia 
collection of Mr. Alexan- 
der Brown, \vc find that 
the cadet has a fair share 
of the inspiration of the 
elder, and that he too 
may, without blushing, 
call himself the brother- 
in-law of Fortuny. Among the arum-flowers and aloes of a 
green spot beside Algiers, where the camels repose near a 
drinking-trough and near a turban-crowned tombstone, the 
improvisatorc of Africa gathers his circle of charmed listeners. 
Punctuating his story with taps of the tambourine, he darts 
from place to place in his animation, points and gesticulates 
With lively vivacity, and holds his circle of auditors spellbound 
at the ever-new wonders of the Arabian Nights. Over his 
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head bloom the centuf)^-plants, emhleni of the immemorial 
age of his so-called '' novels." The squatting crowd listens 
with a rapt attention that would be most flattering and 
remarkable in the West, but which in lazier countrie.s is not 
rare; wrapped in dingy haiks and bournouses, sober, humble 
and punctual, it follows the narrator through all the turnings 
and sinuosities of his history, and at the conclusion of each 
long-winded narrative demands another. Ricardo dc Madrazo 
paints this ambitious subject with liveliness and vigor, with a 
certain confusion of touches that betrays inexperience, yet 
with a vital sense of out-of-doors, a complete guarantee that 
his complicated theme has not been cooked up in the studio, 
but has been torn from the heart of the Orient, like a leaf 
from the very book of nature. 

Ramon de Madrazo, the true heir of art*s estate in that 
gifted flimily, contributes two of his most skilfully painted 
canvases, "Pierrette" is a life-size picture {3x8 feet) of the 
artist's favorite model in masked-ball costume. Pierrette, the 
female Pierrot, decked off in the jaunty kitchen costume 
broil glu over from Italy by the first Harlequin troops in the 
seventeenth century, wraps her saucy skirts around her silken- 
sheathed knees, and looks out from the frame of this picture 
witli inimitable malice and roguishness. One would say 
that she was astonished at finding herself in a gentleman's 
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drawing-room, being more accustomed to the company of the 
Valentino and the Closerie den Lilas. Her mask and downy- 
bordered opera-cloak show that she is at a ball and not on 
the boards of the theatre* This picture is more important 
technically than might be credited at first from the idle 
impudence of the character* Tlie triumphant frivolity of the 
subject is apt to charm from our minds all thought of 
difficulty in the execution. But there is authority in the way 
in which the artist delivers his representation. The work is a 
masterpiece. Oil-painting in a blonde tone is the executant’s 
great quicksand, in which he is lucky if he do not sink; but 
Madrazo here contrives to elude every difficulty. The quality 
of human flesh has something about it which lends itself 
unwillingly to representation in oil-colors: it requires certain 
sleights and managements, such as Rembrandt’s exaggerated 
shadow, or Titian’s arbitrary gold tone, before the eye can be 
deceived into accepting the copy as true. It has, for instance, 
a quality of translucency, owing to the diaphanous texture 
of the scarf-skin, which can only be fairly painted in water- 
colors* Besides its translucency, flesh has a velvety bloom, 
which oil-painting cannot well depict, and for which we must 
go to the two methods of fresco and pastel. Besides its 
translucency and its velvety bloom, flesh has a quality of 
creamy unction, a beating up of the color from under the 
surface, which could be expressed in ivory-painting, perhaps, 
but which the oil-canvas is incompetent to give. Every great 
master of technic— Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt — 
has recognized these difficulties, and acknowledged the charla- 
tan-like devices to which an oil-painter is reduced when he 
would represent human flesh in its lovely and almost ineffiible 
qualities of translucency, velvet bloom, and ivory unction* 
The Spaniard, Goya, however, arose in his day like a revo- 
lutionist, and insisted on painting human subjects in oil-color, 
yet with the blonde bloom, the blushing suffusions, previously j 
usurped by pastel, by water-color, by glass-staining, by ivory 
miniatures, and by fresco* He gathered the excess of light 
which is com passable by these various methods, and he 
conferred it as a boon upon oil-painting. His famous portrait- 
group of Charles IV and family is an example. But Goya, 
at his best, had the shortcomings and unevenness of an 
experimenter; his pictures never show finish and consistency I 
from margin to margin. Most interesting to the artist for the ^ 
experiment involved, they are hardly adapted to please the 
public. Madrazo, in such a picture as the Pierrette,” takes 
up Goya's brush and makes it acceptable. He gives us a 
large oil -picture, with no forced contrasts to make the lighter 
tones “tell ” yet triumphing with all the delicacies, all the 
lucidities, ail the transparencies, all the enamels of those art- 
methods which are not made turbid with oil. Madrazo's 
sketch for his painting of the “Pierrette” is to be found in 
Ckcfs-(f(Euvrc of ihe ExposiHou of iSj8, same author and 
publisher, |>age 88. 

His other painting in Mr. Brown's collection, “The 
Interior of Santa Maria della Pace, Rome” (3)^x2 feet,) ’ 
shows as great talent in grouping as the last does in punting 
a single figure. The seemingly artless art with which the 
“values” and high-lights are arranged is something marvel- 1 



ous. The marble brilliancy of a saint niched just over a 
stately and noble lady who kneels in dark wrappings, the 
lovely play of shadow on the pale walls, the faultless decora- 
tive sense in which the subordinate figures are massed or 
scattered just where they fall in to the best advantage, make 
this exquisite panel a treasure for a gourmand. The little 
dark edicule of the confessional lifts its narrow gable just 
against the highest light of the marble personage above it; 
the group of mixed figures and prie-Dieus beneath, conducts 
away and scatters the colors and vigors of the composition 
with inimitable felicity. This picture shows in detail and 
aggregate the masterdiand, 

“Le Saltimbanque” (s feet) is by Jules Stewart, the 
son of Mr. William H. Stewart, of Philadelphia and Paris, the 
picture-collector, and principal patron of Fortuny* It is 
natural that the work of the son should be somewhat in the 
I method so greatly loved by the father. It is decidedly in 
j what is conveniently called the modern Spanish style, this 
I assemblage of skirts and shawls, embroidered table-cloths, 
I bonnets, fans, and other bric-a-brac of modern luxury. On 
, the terrace of a French country-house is assembled the family 
^ of Mr. Stewart, the head of the house dallying with a news- 
paper and eye-glass, while the elegant daughters and robust 
j sons sit at the luncheon-table or watch the poor saltimbanques 
! with their trick-goats. The professional gravity and solemn 
braggart ways of these melancholy professionals make an 
. interesting contrast with the aristocratic languor and luxury 
of the more fortunate world of wealth alongside. One 
juggler, with the solid gray head of a Bismarck or a Cavour, 
applies his faculties to training a goat in its balancing feats* 
Another keep.s the next quadrupedal performer in discreet 
I abeyance till the succeeding miracle is ready. The incident 
evokes a charming play of expressions in the little group of 
spectators, from tolerance and languid approval to the indiffer- 
ent satiety charactcri.stic of the rich. The artist's treatment 
of the groups shows great ingenuity in managing a series of 
family likenesses with all the grace of accident and freedom 
of nature. This variegation and felicity is at quite the other 
extreme from the seven family portraits, with seven oranges, 
described in the Vicar of Wakefield. By choosing a little 
incident to focus the attention of the personages, and giving 
each character the movement and vivacity of life, the painter 
achieves a scene of genre valuable for its own sake as well as 
for the likenesses included. For a member of a family to be 
capable of setting down the family types and traits for the 
benefit of future members of the race, and presenting the 
precious home-circle in all the charm of its well-being and 
the aspect of its daily life, is a thing as privileged and 
precious as it is rare 

Van Marcke, in his very striking picture, “The Spring at 
Neslette, Normandy” (4J4 x 3 feet,) manifests art that verges 
on artifice. The juxtaposition of the black and white cows 
resembles the way in which a goldsmith lets his black and 
white enamels play off against each other on a jewel. Fine as 
the painting is, and incontestable as is the force with which 
the artist makes the accidents of nature bend to his will, the 
hypercritical spectator might complain that the incidents of 
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this composition are evidently arranging themselves for effect. 
Such an over-intensity of emphasis and obvious rhetoric of 
forcible antitheses must be held to spoil a little the proper 
pastoral impression, the essence of which is simplicity. The 
objects of the country are here stamped with the evident 
impression of the trained city mind, and the fields seem at 
once to lose a portion of their innocence- The silvery white ' 
of the nearest heifer, who elongates her neck to be caressed 
by the tongue of the fond dowager in black velvet, is relieved 
with determined art by the contrast of the further animal and 
by the most ornamental vignettes into which a complexity of 
crooked old oaks can be twisted, A magpie perches at the 
right on a bit of fence picturesquely dilapidated. Singularly 
able, the picture is singularly wanting in naivete. Before this 
specimen of Van Marcke, in which the delighted painter seems 



serious and robust painter, Brion combines the whole range 
of his manly art-faculty. It is luminous, pure, nobly colored 
in grave harmonies, and full of character study. Such a 
genre picture is a perpetual rebuke to the genre pictures of 
Dusseldorf. Brion, a Frenchman of Strasburg, and not desti- 
tute of a vein of German mettle inserted into a character of 
' French versatility, here takes up the incident painting whicli 
has been such a favorite line with the Teutonic school, and 
shows the Germans how such themes may be treated without 
losing the true dignity of painting. An English critic, F. G. 
Stephens, says discriminatingly of this picture: “With ex- 
treme luminosity of effect, and richness of light-and-shade, 
there is combined very happily a highly scientific arrangement 
of local coloring, as shown in the proper tints of dresses, 
furniture, and other accessories, so as to produce chiaroscuro 
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to vaunt the ver>" highest reach of liis art, we arc constrained 
to record his incurable ponderous mannerism, and to sigh for 
the single-hearted love of nature observable in Troyon or in 
Auguste Bonheur. 

Chelmonski's “Scene at a Polish Inn“ (8x3 feet,) has 
even more than his usual animation in the figures, and an 
expressive treatment of landscape. In the miry ruts of melt- 
ing snow, the tavern hostler holds the four horses attached 
abreast to a wretched sleigh. The traveicr, an old white- 
bearded Jew merchant, makes liis adieux to the inn chamber- 
maids w^ith the usual and necessary amount qf flirting 
intention. The wild country loungers of a Polish traveling 
station arc ranged on the bench that skirts the long wall. 
Dogs insert themselves in every crevice of the groups. The 
smoke of a foggy, heavy atmosphere roils down the saturated 
thatch, and enriches its brown tone, against which the patches 
of snow along the eaves make brilliant lace-work. The 
landscape is spread with Chelmonski's usual slashing palette- 
knife boldness. 

“A Protestant Marriage in Alsace* (4x3 feet) by the 



of an order which is not only fine in itself, but by no means 
common in paintings of the French school of our time. M. 
Brion deals with color in a deep, but very sober key; this 
is another characteristic comparatively rare in France; his 
manner of drawing is not French, 111 the usual sense of the 
■ term, being of a targe, broad, and efTective sort" Brion has 
‘ repeatedly illustrated the scenes of Alsatian weddings, liome- 
bringings of tlie bride, etc., and always with peculiar accepta- 
^ bility to the Paris public; this artless pageantry of home 
: religion, this fact of marrying across a dinner-table, by a 
minister in simple black, refreshed the ideas of the French. 
To a nation dragooned into acceptance of a State religion, 
and familiarized only with the gilded pomps of Roman 
ceremony — necessary with them, to make a union legal — ^the 
image of a marriage depending for its solemnity on the 
inherent dignity of an idea, consummated without altar or 
mummery and blessed with Bible texts — was sometliing more 
than a refreshing novelty, it was a protest of intellectual and 
moral liberty. The present picture is an entirely central type 
of Bri oil’s provincial peasant festivals. A group of eleven 
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persons collects in the ** living-room" of an Alsatian farm- 
house. The bride » in gala dress, and the young groom, in 
novelties fresh from the country tailor, clasp hands over the 
common table^ spread with a smart cloth. The minister 
extends his hand with his blessing in it, and the chairs are occu- 
pied by parents and elderly relations. The sturdy furniture 
and household utensils are so genuine in device and so massive 
in mould that they look like the curiosities of bric-a-brac we 
put into our houses, except that, differently from our bric-a- 
brac, the objects are placed in direct relation to their utility. 

Michetti's *‘The Health of the Bride," a crowded picture 
of considerable size, represents in startling flushes of color 
and an “adorable’' absence of outline and definition, a wed- 
ding company of Southern Europe, of the peasant order. 
The guests are plastered against the masonry of a sunny 
courtyard, and, in the centre, a dancing Bohemian girl, in the 
midst of her evolutions, lifts a tumbler to drink the bride’s 
health, while the groom and his partner smile broadly, and 
the company applaud. In this picture, of high relish in its 



I kind, the butterfly tints of gay, irresponsible color, laid on in 
bold blots and without much discipline, harmonize daringly 
with the spirit of scenes and characters and atmosphere in the 
warm South. 

“Sparkling Champagne" (3 x 2 feet) is by G. V, Kickliout, 
, a good example of the steady old-time masters of gen re - 
! painting in Germany. It is one of the best things known of 
I its kind; the russet-bearded, laughing Lohengrin, who pops 
: the bottle, being of the coarse animal variety that does the 

hunting and fighting in the Fatherland; the lean and calcula- 
I ting young hunter who takes advantage of the alarm to 
clasp the waitress, being an equally true presentment of the 
1 character that does its thinking and its plotting, while the 
roiiiping maid who acts alarm, and flourishes her arms while 
yielding to the embrace, is suitably lively and galvanic. “If 
I after every tempest came such calms," the fatigues of hunting, 
— thus crowned with full game-bags, a laughing armload of 
femininity, and a glass of Mumm, — would be worth going 
I through for the sake of the afterclap. 
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INTINGS like Ger5me’s 
“Dante at Florence" (36 x 
20 inches,) to be seen in 
the New York collection 
of Mr, Jesup, are at once 
epical and historicaL On 
the left, wrapped in the 
vaporous veil of sunset, is 
discerned the silhouette of 
Florence, the 
petty Florence 
of Dante's day, 
with the re- 
stricted wall 
now 1 o s t, o r 

INITIAL iPRdM A bE3ICN BY LELOIK. 

marked only 

by the configuration of certain streets, Brunelleschi’s wonder- 
ful dome, the first erected since the Romans, and the bell-tower 
of Dante's friend, Giotto, describe on the orange sky the 
gauzy outlines of their respective disc and square. Where 
now is a crushing mass of jail-like palaces, are green, grassy 
meadows, sloping to the Arno; the fortunes of the Medici are 



yet to be made, the Pitti is yet to be builded, and threaded to 
the Uffizi by its long bridge. The comparative loneliness of 
a primitive political epoch makes a verdant vacancy around 
the medic^val city, only disturbed by idlers grouping in family 
knots over the sward. The favorite path for the citizens' 
promenade winds like a white rivulet from the town gate, 
among the tufts of herbage. And on this stream of pale 
summer dust, stately, and above all companionship, the poet 
of the Inferno walks alone, avoided by his kind. The picture 
illustrates the old legend about Dante, that his fellow-citizens 
pointed him out and avoided him, as “the man who had seen 
Hell"^ — a frank trait of the middle ages, a specimen incident 
of their simplicity and sincerity, and a reminder that, even in 
more liberal times than Dante's, the man who achieves a 
" master{jiece of the malign” is isolated by his genius from 
human fellowship. The identity of the city of Florence 
seems to be clearly defined in the painter's design, though in 
fact Dante never saw his native city after the age of thirty- 
seven. Art has its own way of treating history. Here are 
the parents who lift an arm and a warning finger to threaten 
a mischievous child with the bugbear; here are tottering 
babes who precipitate themselves all together in a heap in the 
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]ap of the young iiiDtherSj only less scared than themselves; 
here are the mandolins trembling with the lost note, inter- 
rupted as the man of woe passed by; here are the pleasant 
concerts, the consolations of life, made nugatory by the 
passage of that dark stalking wayfarer, who has brought from 
the underworld an envelope of intolerable shadows. The 
artist gives dignity and severity to this impressive legend. 
His conception of the aged Dante is profound, noble and 
pathetic; one sees the man of mark, the autocrat who is not 
to be interrupted: weight of character would of itself create 
a solitude in this instance, without the sinister notion of an 
adept, a magian who had talked with devils. Lonely as the 
first man in Eden, the seer presses %vith repellaiit foot the dust 



intelligence, not the gift of his influence. The figure that 
forms the contrast and complement of this feast of external 
charm, the visitor and confidant of demons, is stately and 
austere, but perhaps a little melo-dramatic. The most suc- 
cessful among the figures, and the best child-character ever 
painted by Gerome, is the little daughter who advances 
hesitatingly, finger on lip, as if she carried her life in her 
hand, towards the gloomy townsman. At the right may be 
detected one of the few mistakes in composition of this 
careful painter, an arrangement of four faces in an exact 
lozenge, all in tlie same three-quarters aspect, all similar in 
expression, and all from the same type-model, whether male 
or female. Granting its faults, however, we must allow to the 




DANTE. 

FAC-SIMILB OP A SKATCH FROM THR ORlGrHAL PAlNTWa BY J. L. G&RdlfE 



of familiar pathways. Next behind him on the fnotwalk are 
a pair of lovers, who keep well in his rear, — as if unfriendly 
influences could emanate from the knight of Beatrice? The 
innocent, primitive groups who make the green meadows of 
Arno their drawing-room, all lean away from him as from a 
terrible thing. He has been the architect of his own isola- 
tion, and no tower of Danaus could shut him in such privacy 
as the edifice his terrible pen has built around him. This 
picture contains Ger6me*s virtues and his shortcomings. As 
a landscape effect it stops at intentions merely; we see that 
the painter is trying to express the inmost charm and rapture 
of what De Quincey calls “saintly summer nights,-* The 
ever-darkening beauties of sunset, the elegance of young 
stone-pines, the clear air throbbing with vesper-bells from 
campanile after campanile, all these elements of natural sweet- 
ness are selected by him, but they are not feelingly expressed; 
unsympathetic by the most rigid law of his being, Gerome 
can state the consolations of nature, but he cannot convey 
them. The beauties of the scene are the choice of his 



“Dante'* that infallible emphasis in delivering an incident, that 
elegant distinctness and clarity of presentation, that avoidance 
I of the slightest ir relevancies, which belongs to the dramatic 
instinct, and which is seen in a few nineteenth-century play- 
wrights and in just one nineteenth -century painter. Gerome's 
first sketch for the Dante figure is here given in fac-simile, 
with an autograph sentiment from the artist 

A series of three companioji-pictures, half symbolical and 
decorative, half naturalistic, forms a trilogy in this collection. 
The inspiring theme is the migration of the birds, and the 
j artist, George H. Boughton, at first thought merely of painting 
a single picture to illustrate the sentiment of the poet*s line: 

Summer is gone on swallows' wings. 

The smaller side-panels, completing the triptych, and depict- 
ing respectively “Spring’* and “Winter,** were a happy after- 
thought. As now seen in harmonious sequence, among the 
treasures of Mr. Jesup, we have, first, a slender virgin, pure, 
tender and aspiring as an ecstatic saint on a mediaeval window, 
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who looks up at a tree in which a pair of birds are building. 
Her expression has the ineffable profoundness with which a 
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maid regards a nest This is the ''Spring" {2)4x4 feet.) 
“Autumn" ( 7 x 4 feet) shows a pair of more mature women, 
clasping hands in a landscape of perfect desolation but perfect 
melancholy beauty, among dead flowers of furze and broom, 
under low-lying and downy clouds of gray: this firmament 
of sadness is set with the quick wings and attitudes of 
countless swallows, mustering for their autumn march* As 
they fill the heavens with their hopeful and busy pother, as the 
violet horizon of the sea offers them an escape and a prospect 
of happier shores, and as the women look with longing upon 
their privilege of flight, the meaning of the scene must come 
poignantly home to any one who has lost a friend, to any one 
whose heart’s coni|>anion has taken wings for a brighter clime. 
Finally, in ‘'Winter" {2)4^4 feet,) the poet-painter reaches 
his climax of desolation. The hope of glorious migration is 
not to be fulfilled for all; there are wings that dose in the 
cold, and may not revel in the sunshine of lands where there 
is eternal summer* A graceful woman, fast aging, wrapped in 
veils of black, is walking in icy pathways, in a land whose 
horizon is fenced with \viry w'oods, and comes suddenly upon 
a bird lying dead upon the snow. The little creature is too 
light and aerial to sink into it, and even after his wings refuse 
to bear him upon the rarer element, their tissue of air and 
quilts sustains him upon the fibrous surface of the frozen 
down of winter* The bereaved woman rests her face upon 
her hand, and stands regarding this little symbol of earthly 



frustration* In all three of the pictures, with their delicate 
moral not too insistantly expressed, with their figures of 
intellectual grace and their landscapes of refined beauty, 
there rings the soul of a poet, the expression of a mind of 
privileged sensitiveness* 

A half-malicious little allegory is painted by Comptc- 
Calix in his “ Mademoiselle Eve*" A modern girl, in summer 
muslins and vaporous lace, strays through an orchard, where 
a tempting apple hangs just before her eyes* Adam is absent, 
and the serpent invisible; but the apple hangs ripe and 
seductive as the fruit of Paradise, and it is not likely that the 
lieroine^s self-control will last much longer* The artist very 
cunningly expresses longing, hesitation and g-aarmandise in 
the plump face and lingering eye; a woman's capricious 
appetite is set in motion ; a woman's pretty finger scratches a 
small ear with the prettiest air of rustic doubt* The allusion 
is cleverly made by the painter, and a kind of polemical im- 
portance ingeniously given to a very ordinary garden incident, 

German genre-art is characteristically represented in 
Hiddemann’s “Opening the Champagne*" The fresh inn- 
waitress, with frank eyes tucked into creases of fat, forms a 
pleasant contrast with the drooping-lidded and fatigued faces 
around the table. The noble moment of a provincial feast 
has arrived ; the village magnate oflTers Meet, and the thirsty 
parasite at his left holds ready the only champagne-glass in 
the tavern* The popping of the cork is a local event, and the 
little son of the town-shoemaker, carrying home a pair of 
boots in which he could bury hrmself, catches fast hold of his 
father’s skirts till the incalculable outburst shall be over. The 
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great man who has ordered the vintage assumes an overdone 
expression of indifference as he coaxes out a not over-willing 
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cork. The interest from such pictures, though shallow, 
increases with time, from the conscientious tableau of dress 
and manners preserved for a future epoch when class distinc- 
tions, even in Germany, shall be measurably obliterated. 

Vacslav Brozik, the Bohemian, the pupil of Munkacsy, 
the son-in-law of Sedelmeyer the dealer, contributes Read- 
ing the Bible,” a picture painted in 1880. For the ladies 
represented in this family-scene of the Reformation, Brozik 
boldly takes the physiognomies of the Romance races, and 
transplants them into the history of Holland Protestantism. 
Not until certain painters of south-eastern Europe became 
prominent in art did we get these types, seemingly derived 
straight from the Roman empresses, — not until Cermak, and 
Pettenkoffen, and Munkaesy, and Brozik conquered their way 
into eminence were we gratified with these racy and original 
profiles, the counterparts of those struck by Latin die-sinkers 
of old, and which seem to prove the perpetuity of imme- 
morial Roman families still unmixed beside the Danube. The 
picture, admirably painted, takes us back to the time, hard to 
conceive in our age of free intelligence, when the Bible was 
delivered from its clerical imprisonment, and, under the glad 
fostering of Reform, was as eagerly devoured, by those long 
ignorant of it, as the last new novel is now. Ardently, 
seriously, indefatigably, the fair reader lifts her strong Roman 
head to emphasize the delivery of texts from the sacred page 
illuminated by Albert Diirer. The house-mother and father, 
the brother who has fought under Prince Moritz, the sister 
who drops her stitching to listen, absorb, as thirsty souls, the 
pure and refreshing waters of inspiration. A beautiful and 
wealthy interior, of the period of Cranach or Van Leyden, 
frames the attentive group. The Bible is unchained from the 
crypts of the Inquisition, and becomes the guide of morals 
and the keynote of literatures. 



Hamon's “F'eedrng the Pets" (dated 1865) in this gallery, 
is a rcpUca of that contained in the collection of Mr. W. T. 
Walters, and illustrated in the article already given on that 
gentleman’s pictures, vol. 1, page 93. 

Munkaesy 's "Afternoon Call” (4x3 feet) is one of the 
first experiments made by the artist to leave his mighty 
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vigor of black shadow and adopt the blonde tones of Alfred 
Stevens, more suitable for society-subjects. Mr. Jesup has 
been a prominent patron of American landscape painters. F. 
E. Church’s “Parthenon” (6x4 feet,) S. R. Gifford’s “Vermont 
Mountains” (3x4 feet,) and Stanley Haseltine’s “Capri” (6x3 
feet) are instances of his enlightened encouragement of home 
art. 
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